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purpose and large experience to the administration of 
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the province which he had annexed on the eastern 
frontier of India. In a schedule presented to Parlia- 
ment on the 2nd of April, 1856, the conquest of Pegu 
was shown as bringing 20,000 square miles and one 
million subjects within the Empire. But later and 
more accurate returns estimated the area at 32,250 
square miles, with a population of 582,253 souls, or 
about 18 to the square mile. When the country 
settled down the annual revenue collections amounted 
to no more than £157,150. The northern limit of the 
province was fixed at Meaday, about fifty miles beyond 
Prome. Its western boundary was formed by the 
Arakan Hills, rising to an altitude of three or four 
thousand feet, while those bordering on the Salween 
river defined it on the east. Two rivers, the Irrawaddy 
and the Sittang, flowing in a general direction from 
north to south, constituted the main features of the 
province. Between them was the range of the Yoma, 
signifying ‘backbone,’ some 1500 feet in height, covered 
with teak forests and forming the watershed of 
streams which fall into the two main channels. On the 
east of the Sittang, at a distance of about fifteen miles, 
were the Poungloung Hills, and beyond them a succes- 
sion of mountain ranges, some of them 8000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The delta of the Irrawaddy was 
intersected by numerous salt-water creeks which formed 
the highways of communication for more than 10,000 
square miles of country, their banks fringed with a 
thick growth of mangrove trees. The inhabitants 
consisted of three classes : the ruling race, the Burmese, 
who had conquered Pegu under their king Alompra 
while the British were acquiring dominion over Bengal 
on the battle-field of Plassey ; the Takings whom the 
Burmese had dispossessed and treated with great 
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severity ; and the simple half- civilised Karens who 
either found a bare shelter and scanty subsistence in 
the hills, or else cultivated the delta with an industry 
unknown to the Burmese. 

It will be readily understood that the administra- 
tive problem presented for solution in Pegu differed 
essentially from that with which the Marquis of 
Dalhousie had so successfully grappled in the open 
plains of the Punjab. A country of forest and moun- 
tain, or of lowlands intersected by a network of creeks, 
inhabited by a sparse and weak population recently 
conquered by the Burmese, and ruled by corrupt 
governors in league with the robbers who preyed upon 
their defenceless subjects, offered a difficult task to a 
government that desired peace and order. Nor did the 
British enter upon the undertaking with the prestige of 
irresistible might, for their military operations had not 
impressed the people with a full sense of the resources 
at the Company’s command. It was otherwise in the 
Punjab. There the fall of Multan in the south of the 
province, the victories won in the hard-fought contests 
of the east, the dramatic surrender of the Sikh army at 
Rawalpindi in the north, and the hurried, inglorious 
scamper of the Afghans through the mountain passes to 
the west, had struck terror into the minds of the whole 
population, and given to every part of the kingdom of 
Lahore indisputable proof of conquest. That country, 
moreover, had enjoyed in the past a firm, if severe, 
government under a settled administration. The 
villages had learnt by bitter necessity to protect them- 
selves against incursions from tribal invaders or the 
attacks of disorderly gangs. The organisation of 
society was faulty, but it existed, and the population 
both knew how to bear arms, and found in its own ranks 
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Sardars or leaders who could direct them. In Pegu, on 
the other hand, anarchy had long prevailed, and the 
British advance was limited to a single line of 
communication by river. On the rare occasions when 
small forces were employed against positions in the 
interior at any distance from the Irrawaddy, they had 
dispersed the enemy only to retire to their bases on 
the river. It was notorious to the whole country 
that the British had not advanced against Ava, and 
that the cession of Pegu had not been secured by treaty 
with the King. There was abroad a feeling of doubt as 
to whether the Government of India would retain 
Pegu; and it was quite certain that any services 
rendered by the native officials or by the people to the 
British cause would be visited with severe dis- 
pleasure by the Burmese, if, as had happened in 1826, 
the newly won province should be again evacuated. 
There was also instilled into the min ds of the Peguans 
a contempt for the men who had come from India, 
whether European or native. On several occasions the 
Madras Sepoys had been actually ill-used by the people 
of the country whom they had tried to impress into 
their service. The tone towards Europeans was out- 
wardly more respectful, but it was one of veiled disgust. 
On his visit to Akyab in Arakan Lord Dalhousie 
was told by Mr. Ingalls, a missionary well acquainted 
with the country, that — 

the people of Arakan are to the full as superstitious and self- 
satisfied as the Burmese. Even the Europeans, he says, they 
regard as immensely inferior to themselves, and hold them in a 
sort of contempt. The familiar term by which they designate 
Europeans among themselves is PhaAoung, “tadpoles,” as Mr. Ingalls 
interpreted it, but according to Mr. Colvin’s grandiose translation, 
“ immature frogs.” Whence the term originated or its exact mean- 
ing Mr. Ingalls could not succeed in learning. Possibly it may 
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be intended to illustrate our inaptitude for living in the climate of 
Arakan, in which certainly nothing but a frog, and a frog too of a 
strong constitution, can safely exist. 

Far different was the feeling of the Punjabis 
towards the Lawrences, Edwardes, or John Nicholson 
whom they worshipped as a god. In Pegu the British 
had to commence their long-fought battle against dis- 
order without even the asset of personal respect. Their 
efforts were further prejudiced by the fact that the 
people had suffered not merely from our hostilities, but 
also from a wanton spoliation and desecration of their 
pagodas, which Lord Dalhousie did his best to stop. 
What we had spared had been wrested from them by 
Burmese soldiers sent to protect their country from 
annexation. The King’s levies ran away whenever they 
were reached by our forces, but their course was 
marked by the wanton desolation of the country, the 
burning of villages, and the pillage and destruction of 
their crops and property. Lord Dalhousie’s arrival in 
the Punjab had been followed by a long-delayed down- 
pour of rain, and richer harvests were never ingathered 
than in the year which witnessed the battles of Chilian- 
walla and Gujarat. But the disturbance which followed 
the British advance into Pegu in 1852 arrested sowings, 
and in the next year agricultural operations were 
paralysed in Tharrawaddy and in Prome. Rice became 
so scarce that men were murdered for a handful of it, 
and the only succour that found its way to the famine- 
stricken survivors was that afforded by the charity of 
British residents in Prome and Padoung, who raised a 
relief fund and imported grain from Rangoon. The 
scarcity of food-stuffs left its mark upon the exports of 
rice from the whole province, which even in the year 
1853-54 amounted to only 17,344 tons, though in the 
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next year they rose to 80,388, and in 1855-56 to 126,674 
tons. 

The methods pursued by Lord Dalhousie in provid- 
•• ing for the new adminstration were in principle the 
same as those which he had found to succeed in the 
Punjab. Having selected his chief agent, he lost no 
time in dividing the province into districts with, the 
requisite personnel of officials. Early in 1853 he paid a 
short visit to Arakan, and spent the end of that year 
and the beginning of 1854 in a tour through Pegu, 
returning to Rangoon for a final visit in 1855. During 
his stay in the country he settled on the spot a mass of 
details, rewarded the deserving, gave confidence to the 
people that they would not be restored to the tender 
mercies of the King of Ava, and furnished his colleagues 
and the authorities at home with information which 
secured their assent to his larger measures for com- 
munications, canals, posts, and municipal improve- 
ments. From the outset he had foreseen that there 
was but little prospect of any formal settlement with 
the Court of Ava, and his continued endeavours to that 
end satisfied his masters, and also public opinion, that 
the conclusion of a treaty for the cession of Pegu was 
neither attainable nor necessary. Failing in this, he 
prepared the way for a commercial treaty which Lord 
Elgin eventually ratified on the 13th of December, 
1862, though even after that interval the agreement 
then concluded contained no clause in confirmation of 
the right that conquest had given. The account which 
will be presently given of the tours of the Governor- 
General, and of the missions which he sent and received 
from Ava, will show fully the main features of his 
administration, and it is only necessary to preface it by 
a brief outline of his scheme of government. 
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For Governor- General’s Agent and Commissioner 
of Pegu he chose Major Arthur Phayre, an officer 
who so fully justified his selection that he was in 
1862 nominated as the first Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma, with charge of Arakan, Pegu, Martaban, 
and Tenasserim. Lord Dalhousie’s departure in this 
case from the rule of routine was a marked one, for 
Colonel Bogle, a much senior officer, then Commissioner 
of Tenasserim, had looked upon himself as entitled to 
this advancement. But the Governor-General was 
convinced of Phayre’s superior qualifications, and he 
soothed Bogle by giving him an increase of pay and 
the addition to his charge of the Martaban district. 
The new Commissioner of Pegu has been described as 
“of the same type as the Lawrences, an Irish-Scot.” 
It is, however, difficult to trace any connection with 
Scotland. He was born at Shrewsbury on the 17 th of 
July, 1812, and was educated at its great school with his 
brother, the late General Sir Robert Phayre, G.C.B. 
His father had indeed been born in Ireland, but on the 
completion of his service in India he took up his resi- 
dence in Shrewsbury, where he lived for more than 
twenty years, until his death in 1830. His mother, 
Maria Ridgeway, who continued to reside there after 
her husband’s death, was a daughter of the well-known 
publisher and a lady of remarkable talents, who instilled 
into the min ds of her children a strong devotion to 
duty and religion. The letters which passed between 
Lord Dalhousie and his Commissioner in Pegu show 
the firm hand which the former maintained over his 
subordinate, though without in any way impairing the 
implicit confidence which Phayre placed in the wisdom 
and justice of his chief. On three occasions, connected 
with the formation of police posts, the introduction 
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of the electric telegraph, and an attack upon British 
territory by Nga Shwe Bo near Meaday, the Governor- 
General wrote to the Commissioner with some severity, 
but the replies of the latter show that the reprimand 
was accepted in a spirit free from all irritation. 

“I am conscious, my Lord,” wrote Phayre on the 4th of July, 
1855, “that I am not without blame in the matter of the posts. 
I only hope that, when my explanation arrives, I may not appear 
so blameworthy as at present. The immediate cause of delay 
in the police posts was the non-arrival of the arms for the men. 
I certainly should have seen closer to that, but as all previous 
indents had been complied with direct, I only discovered their 
want on my arrival at Prome. But I do not attempt, my Lord, 
to exonerate myself. I acknowledge I am much to blame. All I 
can say is 1 hope it will appear less so than it does at present.” 

In not attempting wholly to excuse himself, Phayre 
showed his wisdom, for it was a cardinal point of the 
policy of the Governor -General to organise a strong 
police force, and the Commissioner’s tendencies to be 
economical had been rebuked more than once, as the 
following extracts show : — 

An organised police, and above all an organised and power- 
ful river-police, reinforced at points by gunboats, and all capable 
of dealing effectually with these dacoits, or guerillas, or in- 
surgents, or whatever they are, is to my mind an indispensable 
necessity. 

And again — 

Do not fear the expense. Peace externally I hope for, but 
submission and order internally I must have, and at whatever 
cost. 

And yet again — 

I reply to you frankly that I think your leaning is to keep 
establishments too low. I am aware of your motive, and appreciate 
it, but I think a free expenditure to repress outrages, which make 
much noise and do much harm, is good economy. 
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Called to account on another subject, Phayre 
thought that he had a better case and was not afraid 
to defend himself. The Governor-General was anxious 
to have a special department for the telegraph, and his 
plans were upset when the services of soldiers or civilians 
were employed in work which he intended to entrust 
to a distinct department. When, then, Phayre was 
engaging outsiders to carry on the work, his action was 
rebuked. He replied on the 20th of August, 1854 : — 

I am much concerned to find that I have taken steps of 
which your Lordship does not approve. There is, however, one 
portion of my plan which I have probably not explained with 
sufficient distinctness, and which I now beg to do. I did not 
mean that Major Du Vernet, and those appointed under him, 
should be anything more than temporary executive officers, mark* 
ing out the line of electric telegraph, and putting the poles in the 
ground. As soon as this work was accomplished, it was intended 
that their functions should cease. Now, as it is your Lordship’s 
wish that the telegraph should commence working as soon as 
possible, I do assure you, my Lord, that I am convinced that what 
I propose is the plan best calculated to attain that object. 

The most serious occasion of difference between the 
Governor-General and his subordinate arose out of the 
violation of the British territory at a moment when 
Phayre was about to be sent as j, special envoy to Ava. 
On the 2nd of April, 1855 , the Commissioner wrote : — 

I now come to speak of a matter that has disturbed me 
considerably. On my march from Meaday with Major Allan 
across the hills, we halted at a large Karen village at the foot of 
the high range. This village is about ten to twelve miles within 
our border. It had not been visited before; the people were 
friendly and were constantly about our tents. I gave the 
Headman the usual document constituting him Chief of his tribe. 
There were doubts whether these people would not be molested 
from across the border on account ofjjny visit. Very soon after 
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I left, these Karens and the Burmese living in the village received 
notice from one Shwe Bo, a hired ruffian, that they must leave 
the British territory, and as they were unwilling to do so, an 
armed party came to drive them off. 

Assistance was promptly sent from a British post, 
and the attempt was foiled. But Phayre was “ exasper- 
ated,” and he proposed to withhold the mission to the 
King until full atonement for the outrage had been 
made, insisting that no reparation should be regarded 
as satisfactory which did not include the dismissal of 
Shwe Bo, the removal of Moung Bo, the Burmese officer 
on his side of the border, and the restoration of all our 
people who had been carried away. Lord Dalhousie, 
with his larger experience of affairs on the Punjab 
frontier, saw that such a line of action must lead to a 
war with Ava. He recorded his judgment in these 
words : — 

I dissented from the Commissioner’s view of this case, and 
demurred altogether to his proposed policy. In the first place, it 
was evident that the commission of this offence was attributable 
to the neglect of the orders of Government, given in October last, 
for the establishment of police posts along the whole frontier. 
Had those posts been placed, the inroads made by Shwe Bo would 
never have been attempted. In the next place, our declared policy 
from the first has been to treat all such border forays on the 
Burmese frontier as we treat them on the north-west frontier; 
and by no means regard them as affording ground for quarrel 
with the Court of Ava on each recurrence of the offence. Thirdly, 
we have every reason to believe from the King’s past conduct 
that such outrages meet with no countenance from him ; and we 
have every reason to anticipate that on due representation being 
made he will punish the actors in the present raid. 

The envoy was accordingly ordered to proceed, and 
to make a representation to the King of the necessity 
for repressing such affrays on the border, at the risk of 
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our interposition should his Majesty fail to comply. 
Phayre was also authorised to inform the Court at Ava 
that the British guards on the frontier would, if 
necessary, pursue marauders even across the border, 
and take such steps as they pleased to bring them to 
justice. These communications were well received, and 
frontier expeditions were unknown on the Pegu side of 
the British dominions in India. 

A careful study of Phayre’s correspondence with 
Lord Dalhousie reveals no more serious differences 
between the two men than those just narrated. On 
the other hand, it discloses the wonderful range of the 
Governor-General’s activity, knowledge, and suggestion. 
Phayre was on the spot, and for the most part he either 
made proposals as to a course to be adopted, or referred 
his difficulties to the decision of the Governor-General. 
To him, therefore, belongs all the credit due to a local 
official who supplies the information, originates plans, 
and carries out orders. But it is obvious that the 
success achieved in introducing peace and administra- 
tion into Pegu was largely owing to Lord Dalhousie 
himself, and his subordinate constantly acknowledges 
his debt to his chief The correspondence treats of the 
formation of a local corps, the employment of movable 
columns of troops, and the organisation of frontier- 
guards and river-police. The location of cantonments 
and forts, the plans for laying out a city at Rangoon, 
and preserving to Government and the public their 
rights while granting building sites to applicants, the 
armament of certain classes or villages with the means 
of self-defence, the alignment of roads, provision of 
lighthouses, and the extension of telegraphs are fully 
discussed, together with larger matters of taxation, the 
introduction of surveys, and the organisation of civil 
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justice. The choice of suitable presents for the King 
and the Queen who “ has a scientific turn of mind,” and 
the prince to whom singing birds are acceptable, is a 
subject not beneath the personal interest of the 
Governor-General. Occasionally Phayre is surprised by 
the discovery that something which he had failed to 
report is known to Lord Dalhousie. On the 8th of 
July, 1853, the Commissioner regrets the “ irregularity 
of not having reported to your Lordship that a reward 
had been offered for the capture of the robber chief 
Mya-tun ” ; but points out that no price had been 
put upon the offender’s head, as the Government of 
India had been led to believe. Again, Phayre proposes 
the name of an engineer for the work of constructing 
the important road over the mountain from Arakan to 
the Irrawaddy. But the Governor-General prefers to 
entrust this work to another officer, and the Com- 
missioner at once agrees that Forlong is the best 
selection, explaining that he had not been aware that 
his services were available. In the long and frequent 
correspondence which passed between Lord Dalhousie 
and Phayre, ideas were exchanged and projects evolved 
for the welfare of the new province, and every letter 
from the latter shows that he had acquired a thorough 
understanding and grasp of the subject under considera- 
tion. One is prepared, then, to find the Governor- 
General writing of his subordinate that he is — 

the fittest man in India for his work. His intimate knowledge 
of the language is an incalculable advantage. He has a perfect 
acquaintance with the Burmese national character, the firmness 
required to deal successfully with them, and at the same time 
remarkable gentleness of demeanour, and perfect good-temper. 

The merit of selecting such a man rested entirely 
with the Marquis of Dalhousie, and Phayre reciprocated 
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the feelings which induced his chief in the midst of his 
arrangements for leaving India, and in the trials of ill- 
health, to write a farewell letter to him in these terms : — 

And now I must take leave of you. I do it with great regret. 
It is impossible to conceive any demi-official correspondence more 
agreeable and satisfactory than yours has been to me. You have 
performed your public duties with ability, with assiduity, and 
success ; and I am grateful to you personally for exertions which 
have raised my own reputation, while they were of conspicuous 
value to the State. Farewell. 

The testimony was worthy of the writer and of the 
recipient. But we must pass on from the head of the 
local administration to take a general view of the 
measures adopted for the settlement of the country 
placed in his charge. Under the Commissioner six 
deputies were appointed for the six districts of Rangoon, 
Bassein, Henzada, Tharrawaddy, Prome, and Toungoo, 
with a staff of assistants. The portions of country in 
which the most serious conflicts with disorder occurred 
were Donabew and Tharrawaddy. In the former a 
hereditary Thoogyee, or official of the district, named 
Mya-tun, drove off thousands of people and their cattle, 
and established himself in the heart of forests and swamps 
twenty miles from the right bank of the Irrawaddy. 
He defeated and killed Captain Lock, of the Royal Navy, 
and was only expelled from his position by a col umn 
operating under General Cheape. In Tharrawaddy, a 
tract of country which, starting from near the junction 
of the Bassein, extended on the left bank of the Irra- 
waddy almost as far as Prome, a distance of eighty 
miles, a Burmese official named Moung Gye treated with 
ruthless cruelty those of his countrymen who had 
accepted the service of the British. Villages were 
attacked by his gang, and the wives and children of 
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their inhabitants carried off into the mountains. Captain 
D’Oyley with parties of troops and local levies hunted 
him from one place to another, until at last he was 
deserted by his followers, and escaped into the territory 
of the King of Ava early in 1855. To deal with these 
and other leaders of plundering bands, a body of river- 
police, numbering some 2300 men, chiefly Malays, was 
organised under a British officer named Theodore. The 
boatmen were armed, and they soon cleared the creeks 
of the banditti that infested them. Three battalions of 
police were formed for the districts, and a special frontier- 
guard was stationed along the north-eastern frontier. 
A local regiment of Peguans, called the Pegu Light 
Infantry, was also raised, on the model of the Sikh 
local regiments ; but although the Burmese and Talaings 
enlisted in it proved brave and loyal, their dislike of 
discipline and of service away from their homes rendered 
the scheme ultimately of little value to the new province. 
They were, however, employed at the outset, together 
with a Prome police battalion, in garrisoning a series of 
defensive posts erected along the northern and north- 
eastern frontier. In the event of any serious disturb- 
ance, the military forces were behind them ready to 
move at a call from the civil officers. 

The development of communications both by river 
and by land received the earliest attention of the 
Governor - General. Lights, buoys, and pilots were 
provided for Rangoon, and some provision was also 
made for the new port of Dalhousie on the Bassein. 
Before his retirement the Governor - General recom- 
mended to the Court of Directors the construction of a 
lighthouse on the Alguada reef south of Cape Negrais. 
Half of the steam flotilla on the Ganges was transferred 
from that river to the Irrawaddy to convey passengers, 
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troops, and supplies between Meaday and Rangoon, 
while a sea-going steamer was placed at the disposal of 
the Commissioner to ensure his ready communication 
with Calcutta. The invincible objection of some native 
regiments to a passage by sea induced the Governor- 
General to connect Pegu by land with Bengal. For 
this purpose he at once ordered the construction of a 
road from Dacca to Akyab, passing through a most 
pestilential tract and a number of rivers and estuaries. 
For the transit of the river iron ferry-boats were pro- 
vided, and from Akyab to Ramree an inland creek was 
made use of Thence by the energy of Lieutenant 
Forlong a road was carried for 157 miles over the 
Arakan mountains by the Toungoop Pass to Prome, 
and continued to Meaday along the eastern bank of the 
Irrawaddy. The highest elevation crossed was 3000 
feet, and the gradient nowhere exceeded three feet in a 
hundred. The density of the forests, through which 
150 elephants had with immense difficulty forced a 
way in the expedition of 1852, and the extreme 
unhealthiness of the climate, which limited the working 
season to five months in the year, were only one part of 
the obstacles encountered. Water was scarce, and there 
were no labourers to be obtained except the Burmese, 
impatient of steady toil and afraid to commit themselves 
to our service. Shelter and water had to be supplied 
along the route ; but although the road was not actually 
commenced until December, 1853, the Arakan battalion 
was able to march along it from Prome to the sea with 
all its baggage and followers in the spring of 1855. 
Considerable progress was made with the road from 
Rangoon to Prome before Lord Dalhousie closed his 
term of office, and those from Martaban and Rangoon 
to Toungoo were surveyed. The telegraph line from 
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Meaday to Rangoon was also completed. By these 
systems of communication, and by his other adminis- 
trative measures, the Governor - General reduced the 
chaos he had found in Pegu to order, and eventually to 
prosperity. 

Lord Dalhousie was not content with choosing his 
provincial governors, and then issuing his orders to 
them from his official desk. It was an essential part of 
his plan to see with his own eyes, and hear with his 
own ears what his subordinates were doing. Accord- 
ingly he paid three visits to Burma. The first was a 
preparation for those that followed, and was confined to 
a short stay at our earliest possession in Burma on the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal. Leaving Calcutta on the 
17th of February, 1853, the Governor-General reached 
Akyab in four days. The “ truly magnificent harbour, 
of space enough to contain the navies of Europe, 
sheltered by hills on the east and south, and protected 
to the west by rocks and reefs,” greatly impressed him. 
But the civil offices on shore and the jail attracted his 
unfavourable notice. Inquiries were instituted as to 
the enlistment of men for the Arakan battalion, the 
prospect of obtaining labour for the road into Pegu, and 
other matters which might help towards forming a 
judgment on the administrative problems that had to 
be faced. In the progress of missionary enterprise Lord 
Dalhousie took a deep interest, and he collected from 
the earnest workers in that field much information 
regarding the habits and customs of the population. 

“ In the lower parts of the Arakan about Sandoway,” he notes 
that “ the missionaries have had great success among the Karen 
tribe. Captain Dicey, who commands this ship, told me that not 
long since he took back to Bassein two missionaries who had 
for some years been stationed at Sandoway and in the districts 
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near it. The Karens, he said, flocked into Bassein in hundreds to 
welcome their teachers, and proved the sincerity of the goodwill 
they professed by setting to work and building for them an 
excellent house and schoolhouse before they returned to their 
homes. In these tracts there is no doubt that the success of 
Christian teaching has been great and lasting. 

Chittagong was next visited, and as no previous 
Governor-General had been seen in what was one of our 
earliest acquisitions, much curiosity was excited by the 
event. The wide range of Lord Dalhousie’s inquiries 
led him into a new direction here. He not only visited 
schools, dispensaries, jails, and custom-houses, but also 
studied the new revenue settlements and the statistics 
of civil justice, making shrewd comments upon the 
notorious love of litigation which the people of Bengal 
displayed. Thus he wrote : — 

The Judge, Mr. Bowring, quoted one case for me in which an 
action was brought for a bamboo stick value one anna, or three 
halfpence sterling. The stamped paper on which the plaint was 
written would alone cost sixteen times the value of the article 
sued for. Yet it was pursued up to the highest court of appeal 
accessible by regulation law. Ingenuity has long been taxed to 
discover some remedy for this great evil, but in vain. A modi- 
fication of the principle of small cause courts has been lately 
suggested, and I hope some palliation for this mischievous mania 
for law may be found through the medium of some such summary 
procedure. 

The short trip, brought to a close by the return of 
the Governor- General to his capital on the 28th of 
February, had served a double purpose. It had given 
him a change of Beene after his late parting from his 
wife, and had enabled him to collect the facts he re- 
quired as to communications with Prome from the 
shore of Bengal, as to the character of the labourers and 
the supplies he could obtain from Arakan, and as to 
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various traits of national character in the inhabitants of 
Pegu, of whom many sought shelter and employment 
in the British districts along the Bay. 

Upon all these details of the administration of 
Pegu which Phayre referred to him during the next 
few months, Lord Dalhousie brought to bear the full 
force of his judgment and experience, and thus prepared 
himself for the measures to be adopted during his second 
visit, for which he embarked in the Zenobia on the 
9th of December, 1853. On this occasion he took with 
him J. P. Grant, his Foreign Secretary, Major Banks, 
the Secretary of the Military Department, James 
Ramsay, his Military Secretary, an aide-de-camp, 
Mecham, whose tragic death saddened the closing days 
of his life, and Dr. Grant. Examining sites for a 
lighthouse as he went along, he landed on the 15th 
of December at Rangoon. For the first two days he 
was very constantly occupied with business, and settled 
several local questions that had long been pending. 
He was not slow to notice the vast improvements 
already effected by Major Phayre, but he was 
scandalised “ at the gross and reckless desecration of 
the pagodas by the soldiers and sailors during the last 
war,” and issued orders to prevent “ the recurrence of 
so great a disgrace to our name.” In sanctioning a 
scheme of defence which included the Shwe Dagon 
pagoda, he ordered a clear space to be left round it 
“ for the worshippers who are to be admitted on the 
four changes of the moon, being the great worship 
days.” On the 17th he proceeded up the river on a 
boat towed by the river steamer Nerbudda, visiting 
as he 'went along the scenes of the late fights, ar 
noting the frank and pleasant demeanour of the peop 
“ I have heard more laughter,” he remarked, “ amc 
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the Barmans in- one week than in all the six years I 
have spent in India.” The absence of cultivation and 
the desertion of most* of the villages bore testimony to 
the ravages committed by the notorious leader of 
banditti, Moung Gye, and the clear moon in the bare 
heavens, as she cast her silvery light upon the broad 
and smooth expanse of the river, seemed to him to gaze 
with sadness on a scene of desolation. Nevertheless 
the “man of no imagination” who, as he journeyed 
through the Sind Sagar Doab had looked forward to 
fields white with harvest and irrigated by canals, here, 
too, dipped far into the future : — 

It was impossible not to ask oneself when looking on that 
splendid stream — can it fail to become, before many years are 
past, one of the great highways of the world, though so lately 
unlocked for the real entrance of commerce, and still but 
imperfectly set free! Of what trade may it not become the 
channel f To what nations may it not open the way, along whose 
coasts we are now vainly seeking an entrance that is denied us ! 
What new power, arts, knowledge, and religious truth may not 
crowd upwards within a few years along this magnificent avenue 
which we are preparing, I hope, to be the means of adding to the 
prosperity and happiness of our own country, and of those with 
which she has been brought into contact ? 

At Prome the Governor-General discussed with Sir 
John Cheape matters of frontier defence, the selection 
of cantonments, and measures for ensuring the health 
of the garrisons left to occupy the province. He then 
pushed on to Meaday to go through a formal ceremony 
which would force upon the Court of Ava and the 
people of Pegu a conviction that British rule was now 
supreme and firmly established in . the province. On 
the 28 th of December — 

I proceeded to the boundary on the left bank of the river. 
Three steamers left Meaday at daylight. The Lord William 
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Beniinck led the way, carrying a guard of honour of European and 
native troops. The Nerbudda with her flat followed, and the 
Mahawuddy was in the rear. Though the river had not been 
examined beforehand, we made our way up without striking 
on any unpropitious shoal, and anchored in a little bay, where 
deep waters allowed the steamers to lie alongside of the bank if 
it were required. We walked up to the brick pillar which Major 
Allan had built on the left bank of the river. There, in front of 
the troops, and in the presence of the General, the Commissioner, 
and many other officers, having questioned Major Allan as to his 
certainty of the accuracy of the line, I begged these officers to 
bear witness that I had received a full assurance that the utmost 
care had been observed in measuring the distance according to 
the declaration made by the Supreme Government: I therefore 
confirmed his demarcation, and declared the line which was 
marked by the pillars to be the boundary of the British province 
of Pegu. The colours were then hoisted on the top of the pillar, 
the troops presented arms, the band played “God Save the 
Queen,” and a royal salute was fired from each of the three 
steamers. 

The echo of the cheers which concluded these 
proceedings resounded through the province, and just 
as the news of Lord Dalhousie’s darbar at Peshawar 
had in 1849 been carried to Kabul, so now in 1853 his 
action at Meaday became the talk of the Court at Ava. 

1854. On his way down the river the Governor- General 
gave orders for the despatch of a military force to 
reassure the villagers and to expel the banditti. Phayre 
accompanied him in all his movements, and a thorough 
understanding between him and his chief was arrived 
at. On reaching Henzada Lord Dalhousie took the 
opportunity of rewarding the 10th Regiment, which 
had volunteered for service in Burma, and had dis- 
tinguished itself in the recent campaign, by conferring 
the rank of Jamadar upon some of the Native officers. 
He reached Rangoon on the 5th of January, 1854, to 
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receive intelligence of further outrages committed by 
the dacoits in Tharrawaddy, where Captain Barry had 
been shot dead and Lieutenant Thompson wounded, 
with several of their men, by robbers whom they never 
saw. His comment recalls what he had said when the 
outrages upon the north-western frontier were criticised 
in London, “This is very sad work, but there is no 
help for it.” Certainly he had done all in his power 
to suppress these inevitable sequels to conquest, and 
his efforts proved eventually successful. Nor were 
these the only legacies of his forethought and sagacity. 
Before leaving Rangoon he wrote a minute directing 
the Commissioner “ to take immediate measures for re- 
serving the lake and the forest ground round it as public 
property, in addition to the cantonment, and for 
preventing the indiscriminate destruction of the timber 
which had already been commenced upon it.” The 
General paid him the compliment of ordering the 51st 
Regiment, which had served in his father’s division in 
Spain, to furnish a guard of honour for the Governor 
General when he embarked on board the Zenobia, and 
proceeded to Bassein and Cape Negrais. 

Lord Dalhousie did not undervalue the political 
importance which display possesses in the eyes of an 
eastern nation. But he could not disguise from himself 
the ludicrous element in a scene which met him when 
going on shore at a point near Cape Negrais. 

“Captain Fytche’s boat,” he writes, “is one of the old 
golden war-boats, and although he has filled it up with a roofed 
cabin amidships, it is still pulled by forty rowers, and still retains 
tome traces of its golden glories. These boats are in truth 
gigantic canoes. Though 80 feet in length, and at least 9 feet 
wide, this one is formed from a single tree felled in the forest, 
and made to expand itself by the action of fire lighted round it. 
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We passed Captain Fytche in it this morning, seated on the 
roof of his cabin, the golden chatta of the Menghyee held over 
his head by a Burman squatted behind him ; and the Menghyee’s 
gong sounded after their manner in the boat, with slow, single 
strokes which sent a deep, mellow note booming over the water 
long after the chant of his boatmen had ceased to be audible. 
I could not help laughing a little at the dignity ; and had half a 
mind to tell him that nothing so gorgeous or so grand had been 
seen since Cleopatra floated on her barge down the Cydnus. But 
so far as the natives are concerned, I have no doubt that it has a 
good effect in supporting his authority, and he is wise to keep 
it up.” 

The songs of the Burmese boatmen on the* river sent 
the Governor-General's thoughts back to the days of 
childhood, just as the scenery in the Dehra Dun and 
the giants of the forest on his way to Chini had 
previously done. 

Wild fellows, they were thoroughly in earnest in all they did, 
and pleased me by a picturesque and characteristic scene, more 
peculiar and national of its kind than anything I have seen since 
my father, as Governor-General in the West, used to travel the 
waters of the St. Lawrence paddled in a birch canoe to the songs 
of the Canadian voyageurs, taking me on half-holidays as a little 
boy by his side, little dreaming of the day when, as Governor- 
General in the East, I should paddle the waters of the Irrawaddy 
to the wild chorus of Burman boatmen, rude and sturdy types of 
a nation which even at that time looked down upon the British 
strangers as barbarians. 

This happy scene of pleasant memories was soon 
exchanged for the dust and heat of Calcutta, to which 
he returned before the end of January, 1854, and where 
he relapsed into ill-health and low spirits. 

1855. In November of the following year Lord Dalhousie 
paid a short and last visit to Rangoon on his way from 
the Neilgherries to Calcutta. The town, the barracks, 
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the lake, and the new road were all inspected, and as 
he wrote : — 

I came expecting much, and I was not disappointed. Remark- 
able progress has been made in laying out the town, in clearing 
the jungle round it, in forming the cantonment, in making roads, 
and raising public and private buildings everywhere. 

There was a full moon during his visit, and the 
whole population turned out in their best dresses to 
worship in the Shwe Dagon pagoda. Contentment 
and good-humour shone in their faces, and although 
the regilding of the lower portion of the pagoda was 
not completed, the Governor-General observed, “ Take 
it all in all, it is the fabric in India of all that I have 
visited most worth seeing, the Taj alone excepted.” 
Of the sincerity of his feelings the Marquis of Dalhouse 
gave substantial proof, as shown by a letter from 
Phayre, dated the 20th of December, 1855, in which 
the Commissioner thanks his' Lordship for a liberal 
donation towards the expense of regilding the Shwe 
Dagon pagoda, together with a cheque for Rs. 750 for 
the Protestant inhabitants. Evidently the Christian 
Governor-General did not wish to be misunderstood 
as having any leaning towards Buddhism, for Phayre 
assures him that he “took care to explain to them 
your Lordship’s motives.” A passing look at the new 
port of Dalhousie, and a grounding of his vessel off the 
south of the Negrais, were the only other incidents of 
this farewell visit to the new province. Calcutta was 
reached on the 29th of November, 1855. 

We may now turn from the internal administration 
of Pegu, and the Governor-General’s visits to it, and 
examine the position of foreign affairs. The home 
authorities naturally wished that the annexation of Pegu 
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should be recognised by the King in a formal treaty, 
and to the very last Lord Dalhousie spared no effort 
to accomplish this object. Phayre was sanguine, and 
for a short time after the revolution at Amarapura, 
when King Pagan Min was deposed by his half-brother 
Mindon Min, there seemed a fair prospect of attaining 
that end. Early in the hot weather of 1853 the 
new King sent envoys to Prome, and on the 4th of 
April a draft agreement, in which the British boundary 
was described as fixed at six miles north of Meaday, 
was placed by Phayre and General Godwin before them. 
At their next conference the Burmese chief of the 
mission made a piteous appeal for the rendition of 
Pegu. When this proved unavailing, the envoy de- 
clared that the proclamation of the 20th of December, 
1852, was opposed to the boundary so fixed. Godwin, 
to the intense surprise of Phayre, supported the 
Burmese view. The envoy thereon expressed his 
willingness to deliver to the King a letter from the 
Governor -General, and also to sign the agreement 
according to his view of the terms of the proclamation. 
On hearing this Lord Dalhousie lost patience : “ This 
conduct on the part of General Godwin is most strange, 
inconsistent, and injudicious,” he observed, and he 
proceeded to record a minute showing that we had a 
perfect right to select Meaday as our frontier without 
the slightest violation of the terms of the proclamation. 
At the same time directions were given to meet the 
envoy halfway. Godwin, who had moved troops to 
Meaday, was ordered to make no further advance 
without the express sanction of the Government of 
India. The envoy was to be told that if he would 
conclude the treaty of peace and acknowledge the 
cession of Pegu, our boundary would be drawn back to 
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Prome. In the meantime Father Paulo Abbone, an 
Armenian priest resident in Ava, had arrived at the 
capital, and he expressed a firm conviction that the 
King would never recognise the British right to 
Prome and Toungoo. This forecast proved to be 
accurate. His Majesty replied to the Governor- 
General’s letter, and the envoys asked for a suspen- 
sion of negotiations pending the receipt of his Lordship’s 
reply to it. On the refusal of this pretext for delay, the 
chief of the mission declared that he had no authority 
to sign any treaty making reference to a British 
frontier at Prome, and 

“thus after all,” wrote Lord Dalhousie, “my first expectations 
proved to be correct, and the Court of Ava has refused to sign 
a treaty containing the cession on which the home authorities 
insisted as a sine qua non. It is unfortunate that we were com- 
pelled to require a treaty, or to allude to it. Our having been 
required to do so has involved us in the appearance of failure ; 
whereas the position we should have occupied, if my original 
advice had been followed, would have been independent and 
commanding, while at the same time it would have been every 
whit as secure as though we had concluded a treaty.” 

For the next year the external relations of Pegu 
continued to be satisfactory. Meaday became the 
British frontier, and the Burmese troops were with- 
drawn from its neighbourhood. In July, 1853, Phayre 
had heard of a Scottish merchant named Thomas Spears, 
who was engaged in trade at Amarapura, and who 
soon proved not only a valuable news-agent, but a 
trustworthy adviser on political matters. By his 
advice, a judicious arrangement was made for buying 
wheat and other supplies for our troops in Pegu from 
the royal granaries at a right royal price. The rate 
agreed upon was at first £25 for every hundred baskets 
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of wheat, and £20 for the same number of baskets of 
grain. In the case of the wheat, a basket weighed 
64 lbs. The rate was reduced later on, and after a 
while the system was discontinued. But so long as 
it lasted, it gave the King a substantial interest in the 
British occupation of Pegu. Spears, as became a 
Scotsman and a merchant, was not unreservedly pleased 
with the stimulus which this patronage gave to the 
King’s commercial spirit. On the 13th of February, 
1854, he wrote : 

I do not like the monopolising spirit that prevails here, and 
will always do everything I can to persuade the King against it. 
Rubies, timber, cutch, hartal, cotton, and every article of produce 
it is the King’s intention to monopolise. Things here are very 
much in the same state as when I wrote last. Neither the King 
or prince has any wish to quarrel with our Government at present. 
Of course you cannot expect them to love you very much, but 
you may be sure they will do nothing openly against you. 

Spears frequently wrote to Phayre on the subject 
of presents which his Majesty desired to send to him, 
and which Phayre would not receive without payment. 

From this suggestion it was easy to pass to the 
idea of sending a complimentary mission to Calcutta 
with presents for the Governor-General. Lord Dal- 
housie saw an opening here for negotiation, and 
approved the idea. Then the inevitable hitch occurred, 
and Spears showed himself an excellent diplomatist. 
The Woongyee selected to bear the King’s letter and 
his presents to Calcutta appeared in Pegu with a letter 
from his royal master “couched in the old tone of 
Burmese arrogance,” as if the King were dealing with 
an inferior. Phayre, whose action was approved by 
the Governor-General, refused to receive the letter or 
send forward the Woongyee. While a reference was 
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made to Ava, and Spears was trying to get another 
letter written, the Woongyee made friends with the 
Commissioner, as the following extract from a letter to 
the Governor-General, dated the 27th of October, 1854, 
will show : — 

The envoys lately proceeded up to pray at the Pegu Pagoda, 
and on returning the Dalla Woon sent me a message with a half 
share of the merit he had acquired by the act. So we continue 
very good friends, though I have not yet received him publicly. 

On receiving this intimation Lord Dalhousie observed, 
“ This exquisite subdivision of the value of a work of 
supererogation outdoes even Cardinal Wiseman’s in- 
genuity.” At last, the letter being amended into more 
acceptable language, the Woongyee was publicly re- 
ceived by Phayre, and on the 27th of November, 1854, 
the Zenobia arrived at Calcutta bringing the mission 
and flying an immense white flag at her mast-head, 
in the centre of which was the national emblem of 
Ava, a peacock surrounded by a crimson circle. Ashore 
nothing was wanting in pomp and circumstance which 
might serve to impress the royal envoys with the 
strength and splendour of the Company’s government. 
The streets were lined with troops, through whose ranks 
one of the Governor-General’s carriages passed along 
carrying the King’s letter with eight golden umbrellas 
over it. Behind the carriage followed the six envoys 
in carriages with their umbrellas. The bodyguard 
furnished the escort, and the guns on Fort William 
thundered their welcome. 

The envoys were entertained in the Fort in state 
apartments, and Bowie, who remained with Phayre to 
see that they were comfortably settled, reported that 

as soon as the Secretaries to the Government of India left them, 
the envoys threw off their crimson robes and golden hats, and 
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with universal consent squatting down on their heels, each man 
produced a flint and steel, lit his cigar, and subsided into the 
enjoyment of privacy. The old man who carried the Ring’s letter, 
however, was not forthcoming; and on proceeding to look for 
him, he was found to have got into bed with the royal letter 
clasped in his arms. 

The envoys desired to be treated to European fare, 
and their wish was gratified. The chief of them, the 
Dalla Woon, was Governor of Dalla when Commodore 
Lambert demanded satisfaction for the outrages which 
led to war. But the brains of the party was the 
Woon-douk or secretary. The third envoy was an 
Armenian named Mackintosh, who held the office 
of Kala-woon, or Governor of Foreigners. It is un- 
necessary to recount the honours paid to the party, or 
the formal exchange of presents. Nothing was said 
about a treaty, but the Woon-douk, who took the lead 
in the conversation, used many smooth words about 
friendship and goodwill The envoys dined at Govern- 
ment House, and “ were perfectly calm and self-possessed, 
conversing freely and without embarrassment.” When 
grace was said they reverently bent their heads. After 
dinner Lord Dalhousie announced his intention of 
sending Major Phayre on a return visit to the King 
with a letter and presents, and this announcement was 
received with much satisfaction. 

When every attention and honour had been paid to 
the envoys, and the date of their departure was fixed, 
they requested a private interview with Lord Dalhousie. 
This was accorded, and after some ordinary civilities 
the Governor-General asked whether they had any 
further communication to make to him, supposing, 
after what had been told him, that the question was 
one of mere form. The Woon-douk replied that they 
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had written down a few words, and begged permission 
that they might be read Having received leave, he 
produced a large piece of black paper on which his 
communication was traced, and from which he read, 
sentence by sentence, Major Phayre translating as he 
went along. To the surprise of every one, the “ few 
words ” were these : — 

The war which unhappily interrupted the amicable relations 
between the two States originated in a very trifling circumstance, 
and is to be deeply regretted. Now peace has been restored, and 
His Majesty is anxious for its continuance. But it is the custom 
of all Governments that, on the return of peace, things should be 
restored to their former position. We therefore represent that 
the villages and lands occupied by the British Government may 
be restored to His Majesty the Ring of Ava. 

The Governor-General, turning to Phayre, thus 
replied : — 

Then, Major Phayre, you will be good enough to inform the 
envoys that I will reply to their representation distinctly and 
frankly. The war was not commenced by the British Govern- 
ment. It was commenced by the King of Ava. The occupation 
of territory that followed the cessation of war was forced upon us 
by a regard for our own security and our own interests. You 
may tell the envoys that so long as the sun shines which they see 
[at that moment the sun shone in upon the room of audience] those 
territories will never be restored to the kingdom of Ava. The 
King has sent me a friendly letter, and I will cause a reply, 
couched in the like friendly terms, and equally expressive of a 
desire for the maintenance of amicable relations, to be sent to 
his Majesty, and the envoys shall be made acquainted with the 
terms of it. 

After this incident the envoys left Calcutta, and on 
their return home they were received by the King, who 
was pleased with their report of their proceedings, and 
greatly impressed with the photographs which they had 
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brought. A dispute occurred between the members 
of the mission as to telling their master the words 
used by the Governor-General at the final interview. 
Eventually his Majesty learned the truth. 

A final attempt to secure a treaty had yet to be 
made, but it failed, as previous efforts had failed. In 
order that the position of affairs at Amarapura and the 
causes of Phayre’s unfruitful visit to that capital may 
be fully understood, mention must now be made of a 
mysterious person who called himself General D’Orgoni. 
This episode in Burmese history is important in its 
obvious bearings upon the state of India after the 
Crimean war and on the eve of the Sepoy mutiny, 
to which attention will be called hereafter. It is often 
forgotten that the war with Russia furnished an oppor- 
tunity for intrigue and for sowing broadcast the seeds 
of disloyalty. To the Asiatic mind the slow progress 
of hostilities indicated a weakness in the military 
resources and capacity of the Empire, which supplied 
to foreign agents a suitable theme for dilating upon the 
difficulties and dangers that beset the British in India. 
No wonder then that the King of Ava thought it 
prudent to reserve his claim for the rendition of Pegu, 
and to decline to enter into any treaty of surrender 
with the Governor-General. 

On the 21st of July, 1853, Phayre wrote to Lord 
Dalhousie : — 

I know not if your Lordship ever heard of a Frenchman 
named D’Orgoni, who came to Rangoon. About a month ago he 
left this to go into the interior in rather a suspicious manner. 
News has now reached me that he is supposed to have gone to 
Tharrawaddy, that he has had communications with Mya-tun, and 
has passed on to Ava. 

In due course he reached Amarapura, and in April, 
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1854, Spears reported that the King had heard that an 
invasion of India by the Persians was threatened, and 
that events in Europe would compel the Government in 
India to give up Pegu. About the same time the King 
of Sardinia managed to get a project for a treaty with 
“ the Emperor of Burma ” put before the Court of Ava. 
A copy of the treaty, which, however, was not accepted 
by the Burmese King, and of certain correspondence 
which passed between the Sardinian minister and Don 
Panlo, a Roman Catholic priest at Amarapura, fell into 
the hands of the canny Spears, and D’Orgoni was sus- 
pected of having a finger in it. To his inspiration 
also was attributed the despatch of agents from the 
Avan Court, who were directed to count the number of 
British troops in Pegu and to examine their military 
and naval resources. No doubt the information thus 
supplied led to the scene 1 already described, when the 
King’s envoy in Calcutta sprang a mine upon the 
Governor-General with his impudent request for the res- 
titution of the districts taken from Burma. In the 
middle of the year 1854 D’Orgoni disappeared from the 
stage as mysteriously as he had entered upon it, and 
Spears could ascertain nothing about him. But from 
other sources of information it appears that he went to 
Paris, where he imposed upon the Emperor of the 
French as he had previously done upon the King of 
Ava. For, as a mark of friendship, His Imperial 
Majesty sent him off to London with letters to the 
Foreign Office introducing him as a man of intimate 
acquaintance with Burmese affairs and great influence 
at the Court. The Queen’s Ministers, in turn, were for 
passing him on to the Governor-General that he might 
be suitably rewarded for his services, and Sir Charles 

1 See p. 29 ante. 
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Wood mentioned to the Governor-General that D’Orgoni 
complained of uncivil treatment at the hands of the 
Indian authorities. Lord Dalhousie did not mince 
matters. He wrote to Sir Charles Wood on the 8 th 
of February, 1855 : — 

Of course I would not give a personal interview to a vagabond, 
which he was then. Equally, of course, I would now see him in 
deference to the august master he has so successfully humbugged 
in Paris. I have no expectation, however, of his coming. Why 
not put him into your new Foreign Legion ? You will have 
room enough there for plenty, and of all sorts. 

1856 . D’Orgoni did not fail to return to India, although 
he derived little profit from his adventure. As the 
Marquis of Dalhousie was on his way to Ootacamund 
and his ship was lying in the harbour of Point de 
Galle, the mail steamer Bengal arrived, bringing the 
adventurer back to his hunting-grounds. He at once 
wrote and asked for an interview, but since the Zenobia 
was on the point of starting, the Governor -General 
pleaded an excuse and promised to write about him to 
Mr. Dorin, who was then President in Council. Dorin 
was authorised to offer the “ General ” an appointment 
in the stud department if he liked to accept it, but to 
refuse him any employment in Pegu. Whether the 
visit was paid to the President and the offer made, 
there is nothing to show. But it is certain that the 
Frenchman returned to Amarapura and busied himself 
with his old intrigues. On the 14th of June, 1855, 
Spears reported that D’Orgoni was having constant 
interviews with the King, the prince, and the ministers, 
giving them handsome presents of French manufacture, 
and proclaiming that he was commissioned by the 
French Minister of Marine to secure a contract for the 
supply to his Government of timber to the extent of 
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twelve millions of francs. Spears writes to Phayre of 

him ; — 

The account he has given to the King and the prince of the 
progress of the allies is not very flattering, particularly of the 
British army, which he represents to be worn down to a mere 
handful of men by hard work, want of food, and clothing (the 
French having to supply them with the latter). He says that if 
it were not for the assistance of the French the Russians might 
come out one day and with brooms sweep the British all into 
the sea. 

On hearing of the approach of the British mission, 
which arrived in September as will be presently seen, 
General D’Orgoni gave out that he intended to take a 
trip into the interior, but he remained in close touch 
with the Burmese officials, even during the visit of 
Phayre to the capital, and contributed not a little to its 
failure. After the departure of the mission an Italian 
merchant informed Spears that the real name of the 
mysterious visitor was Girodon, that he was a sugar- 
planter, and that his object was to be entrusted with a 
mission to Paris. Between these conflicting rumours 
the reader must form his own opinion of the identity 
and the aims of this foreign intriguer. That he created 
a feeling opposed to British interests seems probable 
from the account which must now be given of the last 
attempt made to secure a treaty from the King. 

In July, 1855, Lord Dalhousie had completed his 1855. 
arrangements for the despatch of a mission to Amara- 
pura. Phayre was appointed sole envoy. With him 
went Dr. Forsyth, who was to report on the climate 
and products of Ava, Major Allan to examine its 
military resources, Captain Bennie to study the naviga- 
tion of the upper waters of the Irrawaddy, the geologist 
Oldham, the artist Grant, and Tripe, a junior officer in 
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the Madras army skilled in photography. Yule of the 
Engineers was made secretary, Edwardes was interpreter, 
and a doctor accompanied the European escort. Minute 
instructions were given even on the subject of dress and 
presents. The objects of the mission were defined to 
be the transmission of presents in token of goodwill, 
and as a secondary purpose the negotiation of a treaty. 
As to this Lord Dalhousie wrote : — 

I have now removed from the draft the stipulations obnoxious 
to the King and no longer of moment to us. The draft is very 
short, consisting of only two articles. The first is a clause merely 
of amity and friendship. The second secures the right to trade 
without hindrance in both countries. If the King should object 
to the second article, we will be content with the first. I have 
addressed a letter to the King ; but as no mention has been made 
of the treaty, there will be no apparent failure of the mission if 
it should return without one : while the primary and real object 
of its appointment will have been obtained if it shall be accepted 
as evidence of our friendly intentions, and shall conciliate the 
Burmese [Court. I am not sanguine of success in obtaining a 
treaty. But the effect of the mission itself, I have no doubt, will 
be entirely successful and beneficial. 

The envoy and his party with their valuable presents 
worth £12,500 duly arrived at Amarapura in September, 
1855. The scenes which followed as told in Phayre’s 
diary are so typical of Burmese arrogance that it is a 
matter for regret that limits of space should forbid a 
full description of them. One ■ detail after another of 
ceremonial or formality was omitted by the envoy in 
order to secure the object of his mission. The letter of 
the Governor-General was to be borne under a canopy, 
but the Court officials objected. Phayre, who did not 
consider it essential, after some stickling deemed it 
proper to reply that “ I was far from having any wish 
to embarrass His Majesty, and that I therefore gave up 
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my claim derived from his promise to carry a canopy 
and umbrellas over the King’s letter to the palace and 
stairs.” Then followed a discussion as to whether the 
members of the mission should take off their shoes in 
the enclosure outside the palace. This difficulty was 
solved by the decision to go direct to the palace and 
avoid the enclosure. On the eventful day of the 
reception, the 13th of September, the envoy sent on 
the band and seventy-five men of Her Majesty’s 84th 
Regiment to await his arrival on the other side of the 
lake ; and having reached the spot where the mission 
landed, he caused a flag to be raised over the letter. 
The Woon-douk at once objected, but Phayre threatened 
to return to his boats if the flag was removed. The 
road lay to the palace through a line of 6000 men armed 
with muskets and a great number of horsemen and 
elephants. Outside the palace a final attempt was 
made to induce the envoy and his attendants to take 
off their shoes, to which Phayre firmly replied “ No, it 
is not our custom.” Entrance was denied to the 
palace by the royal gate, and we “circled round to 
the east side. At the foot of the steps we took off our 
shoes and walked up, led by our conductors.” Having 
reached the hall of audience, “we sat down about 
twelve feet within the building immediately opposite 
the throne, about fifty feet distant.” 

After a delay of twenty minutes, the door behind 
the throne opened, and then, as told in Phayre’s diary, 

the King appeared to labour up the stairs of the throne, 
apparently using his gold sheathed sword of state to help him, 
and carrying a white chowree 1 in his left hand. He came fully 
on the throne and sat down. The Queen immediately appeared, 

1 A ekovrrUy or more properly chaunri , is a fan generally made of the tail of 
a Tibetan ox set in a handle, and used for keeping off flies or mosquitoes. 
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and took her seat also on the throne to the right of his Majesty. 
The King was dressed in a kind of tunic, which appeared to me 
to be of white silk, probably stiffened with thick lining and 
sparkling all over with diamonds. The lower part of the dress I 
could not distinguish. The head-dress was a cap approaching to 
an oval shape, with a spire-like ornament six or eight inches high. 
It is called a “ Tha-ra-poo.” This also was covered with jewels. 
The Queen had a tunic generally resembling that of the King, and 
a cap in shape almost like a rhinoceros-horn with the points 
turned down. As her Majesty took her seat, she smoked a cigar, 
and commenced fanning the King. A young female attendant 
appeared from behind and handed up a golden spittoon, which the 
queen placed in front of her. 

Various regalia were next brought in — a golden 
betel-box, a cigar case, and a gold cup of water; 
and six white umbrellas with silver fringes were raised, 
three on each side of the throne. The priests chanted a 
song, and after the recital of various offerings to pagodas, 
the Governor-General's letter and a list of the presents 
were read aloud. 

The short conversation which followed was interest- 
ing only from the manner in which it was translated, 
as one example may show. Asked whether the English 
ruler was well, Major Phayre replied, “ The English ruler 
is well ” ; and the version conveyed to his Majesty ran 
thus, “ By your Majesty’s great glory and beneficence, 
the English ruler is well, and therefore I with obeisance 
inform your Majesty accordingly.” At the close of the 
interview a visit was paid by the envoy to the Lord 
Elephant with the thin plate of gold over his forehead. 
The mission party then returned to their quarters. 
The next few days were spent in the difficult task of 
arranging the etiquette for visits to the chief ministers 
of state. On the occasion of the visit to the heir 
apparent, the envoy was kept waiting a long time 
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before the prince spoke to him, and silence was only 
broken when a courtier had proceeded up the room on 
his stomach to attract the attention of the prince to his 
“ humble suppliants.” Such business as was transacted 
was the result of frequent interviews with the Woon- 
douk, who inquired on one occasion whether the English 
expected the Court of Ava to keep quiet supposing that 
Sebastopol did not fall, and the province of Pegu 
rebelled. On another occasion Phayre was sounded as 
to the despatch of an embassy from Ava to Paris. On 
various pretexts a private interview with the King was 
postponed until the British envoy was made to under- 
stand that no treaty would be concluded. The most 
favourable answer which he received was that a treaty 
was unnecessary when friendship was assured. At 
other times he was informed that the matter might be 
considered when a new Governor-General arrived. But 
on one point satisfactory progress was made. The 
mission gained a mass of information and cultivated 
friendly relations with the leading persons at Court, and 
the representations made as to the necessity of removing 
Moung Bo from the frontier and of adopting an 
amicable attitude towards the British administration in 
Pegu, were favourably received. 

With these results Phayre had to content himself, 
and after taking leave of the King on the 20th of 
October, he started on the 22nd on his return journey. 
If the mission failed to secure a treaty, it was through 
no want of courtesy or diplomatic ability on the part of 
the British. The Governor-General had from the first 
anticipated failure, although he had loyally done his 
best to carry out the wishes of his masters. The fall of 
Sebastopol and the suppression of the Sepoy rebellion 
were needed to convince the Court of Ava as to the 
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ability of the British Government to maintain its own 
rights. But the measures taken by Lord Dalhousie at 
least paved the way for his successors. On the 10th 
of November, 1862 , Colonel Phayre, duly authorised by 
Lord Elgin, concluded a treaty of commerce with the 
Woongyee appointed by the King of Ava. It recorded 
the existence of peace and friendship and looked forward 
to their continuance, but it gave no fresh title to the 
acquisition of Pegu. In accordance with its terms 
peace was preserved between the two countries so long 
as King Mindon reigned, but after his death and the 
accession of Thibaw the difficulties which had faced 
the Government of India in 1855 recurred, and were 
solved by the sword alone. Thus history confirmed the 
forecast made by the Marquis of Dalhousie on the 3rd 
of November, 1852 — 

If the lapse of time and the course of events shall establish a 
real necessity for advance, then let us advance — let us fulfil the 
destiny which there, as elsewhere, shall have compelled us forward 
in spite of our wishes ; and let us reconcile ourselves to a course 
which will then have no alternative. 





CHAPTER II 



SORROW AND SICKNESS 

Hopes and anticipations formed at the conclusion of the war with Burma 
— Lord Dalhousie’s failing health — Lady Dalhousie’s visit to Ceylon, 

1852 — Her indomitable courage conceals the state of her health — 

Her departure for England, 1863 — Her death on board ship — Lord 
Dalhousie’s letters to his friends, and silence of his diary — Lady 
Dalhousie’s character — Effect of her death upon his retention of office 
— Expresses his intention to retire after 1854 — But outbreak of 
Crimean war alters his purpose — Arrival of Lady Susan in Calcutta, 

8th December, 1854 — Lord Dalhousie’s serious illness — He is obliged 
to proceed to the Neilgherries, 1866 — Changes in the Government 
at home — He presses for orders on the Oudh question — The Moplah 
outbreak — Fanatical attack upon Colin Mackenzie — The Santal 
rising and its lesson — Causes of the outbreak — Measures of repression, 
and reforms introduced — Effect of these troubles upon Lord 
Dalhousie’s health — Visit to Mysore and Madras — News of the fell 
of Sebastopol — Proclamation of thanksgiving — Return to Calcutta — 

The Coundl’s dispute with Lord Elphinstone — The year closes with 
better prospects. 

At the close of the Burmese war Lord Dalhousie was 185 S- 5 A 
justified in looking forward to the pleasant task of 
gathering in the fruits of patient labour, and to the 
enjoyment of the satisfaction and public credit which 
are the due reward of successful statesmanship. He 
had a clear perception of the tasks that still lay before 
him, and a conviction that he could accomplish them. 

His strength lay in organisation and a genius for con- 
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solidation. He realised the supreme necessity for 
binding together the scattered fragments of Indian 
empire. Bombay, the western presidency, was cut off 
from Bengal by Nagpur, a wide stretch of territory 
under Native rule, and tedious distances of unbridged 
and unmetalled roads separated the seat of government 
at Calcutta from the various provinces over which the 
Company exercised direct dominion. The European 
army was small, but the resources of western science 
had provided, in the shape of steam and telegraphs, 
instruments of rule which would go far to make 
up the deficiency in its numbers. The development 
of communications was obviously the first need of 
India. The structure of the Government was also out 
of date, and by the new Charter Act the establish- 
ment of legislative councils, the removal of Bengal from 
the personal charge of the Governor-General, and other 
internal reforms, had become feasible projects. Lord 
Dalhousie could not but feel, what others perceived, 
that no man was so well fitted as himself to weld the 
Company’s territories into one organic whole, and to 
make the British undisputed masters of the broad 
continent from Peshawar to Pegu and from Sikkim to 
Tenasserim. Both within the Indian empire and beyond 
its borders there were, moreover, questions of foreign 
policy connected with Hyderabad, Baluchistan, and 
Afghanistan that called for a judicious settlement. In 
all these directions there was work for a pilot who 
could steer a clear, firm, and consistent course, and so 
carry his vessel safely through a sea of difficulties. 
Personal ascendency in India and an unrivalled influence 
with the home authorities were great endowments at the 
disposal of the Governor-General for the accomplishment 
of the work before him. Bo clearly, indeed, was his 
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unique position in these respects recognised by those 
around him, that on his leaving India it was felt to be 
no exaggeration when in the Calcutta press his career 
was summed up by the words, “ for eight years he has 
been our king in the old sense of the word.” 

But 'with all these qualifications for his task, one 
thing was needed to enable the slender thread of a 
single life to sustain the weight of such heavy responsi- 
bilities and labours. A king is not exempt from human 
weaknesses, and sooner or later the uncrowned king of 
India was sure to discover that 

Infirmity doth still neglect all office 

Whereto our health is bound ; we are not ourselves 

When nature, being oppressed, commands the mind 

To suffer with the body. 

If the next three years were marked by great achieve- 
ments, they were also years of sadness and bitter trial, 
in which the fineness of his spirit triumphed over bodily 
suffering and a broken heart. The Crimean war induced 
him during a national crisis to prolong his term of 
office, and the penalty of his unflinching heroism was 
that when he laid down his burden the once strong and 
resolute man returned to his loved native land “a 
ruined piece of nature,” to die a lingering death. At 
that cost to himself Lord Dalhousie rendered signal 
services to his country, which will be the subject of 
future chapters. Here we shall follow out through the 
years from 1853 to 1856 the narrative of his home-life, 
if indeed it be not a solecism to associate ideas of home 
with the public cares of a Governor-General, a condition 
of closely watched slavery mocked by the name of 
power. We shall see how sorrow fell upon him, and 
sickness followed in its wake, and by what desperate 
expedients he forced himself to consummate a sacrifice 
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imposed by passionate devotion to duty, long after all 
personal ambition had ceased to be among the motives 
of his life. 

1862 . It will not have been forgotten that Lady Dalhousie 
was accompanied on her voyage to Ceylon by James 
Ramsay, from whose unaffected diary the following 
extracts are given. On the 17th of April, 1852, Ramsay 
writes: “Reached Galle at 6.30 A.M. Lady Dalhousie 
landed after breakfast, and went to the Queen’s Hotel, 
a wretched, miserable, uncomfortable place.” Through 
Colombo and Kandy they proceeded to Newera Elia — 
“ my lady and myself in one palkee carriage, Grant and 
Minnie 1 [the pet dog] in one, Moss and the Ayah in a 
bandy, Galwan and the compounder in another bandy, 
and the baggage in a light cart.” Some relief was 
found in the exchange of the palkee for a bandy, but at 
times Lady Dalhousie had to walk in the rain over 
execrable roads, halting at “uncomfortable piggish 
places,” as the diary graphically describes the rest- 
houses, and rejecting “ the worst specimens of Sinhalese 
bestiality ” for “ some bread and cheese which we had 
fortunately brought.” At last towards the end of 
April they reached Barnes Hall, “ uncomfortable in 
every way and dirty to a degree ; how are six months 
to be got through in this hole, how will one survive it ! 
No decent bread, no fresh eggs, no butter, meat — bah ! 
cooking filthy, beds dirty to a degree, and hard as iron — 
rain, rain, rain.” While without reserve of disgust 
Ramsay thus confided their experiences to the pages of 
his diary, Lady Dalhousie in her letters to her husband 
put the best face on the discomforts she had to endure. 
In May a private house was hired, and matters mended 

1 This devoted companion of his wife accompanied Lord Dalhousie on his 
visit to Malta in 1867 and died there. 
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a little. The rain was still pitiless in its persistency, 
but it was possible to snatch from it a few rides in the 
evening. On the last day of the month Ramsay writes, 

“ Lady Dalhousie very poorly to-day, and not able to 
leave her room.” - Similar entries recur, until in June it 
was found necessary to exchange horse exercise for a 
chair, in which the invalid took her airing. In August 
there was an improvement, and on the 25th of September 
Newera Elia was left for Galle, where, on the 23rd of 
October, the party embarked for Calcutta on board the 
Hindustan. 

Even then the real truth which Lady Dalhousie’s 
love had concealed was not at once realised. On the 
28th the Hindustan brought his “dear wife” back. 

She assured her anxious husband that she had been 
remarkably well at Galle, but that the intense heat on 
board the steamer had caused her much distress. With 
this explanation Lord Dalhousie was partially satisfied, 
and he wrote to his friends that “ in all essentials her 
health has been greatly restored, and I think she will 
now be well able to stand the cold weather of Bengal.” 

But it was settled, in accordance with her own wish, ism. 
that in January she should go home by the Cape in one 
of Green’s ships. This would prolong the voyage by 
some three weeks, but would avoid the heat and dis- 
comfort of the overland journey through Egypt. The 
Monarch was expected to sail from Calcutta towards 
the end of January, and her captain was an agreeable 
man, who might be trusted to make the voyage as 
comfortable as possible. “ I may fairly hope,” wrote 
Lord Dalhousie on the 14th of January, 1853, “that 
she will land in England in better health than when 
she left it.” To this hopeful view Lady Dalhousie did 
all in her power to lend countenance. For, weak as she 
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was, and amid all the worry entailed by preparations 
for her departure, the Governor-General's wife resolved 
to fulfil to the last those duties which she conceived to 
be demanded of her position. In this spirit she braced 
herself to attend a ball given in her honour by Prince 
Ghulam Mahomed, one of the surviving sons of Tippu 
Sultan of Mysore, visited the Bethune School, in which 
she and her husband had always taken so much interest, 
together with the European Orphanage in Calcutta, and 
dispensed her hospitality as though no shadow were 
upon her of the end that was so near. 

At last the day of her adieu to India arrived, and 
at daybreak on the 23rd of January, 1853, she embarked 
at Garden Reach, escorted to the vessel by James 
Ramsay, and with Captain Bowie for her companion 
and attendant during the voyage. The Marquis of 
Dalhousie, whose grief shrank from a farewell in public, 
watched her departure from his window, and described 
himself “ as thoroughly miserable as my worst enemy 
could have wished to see me.” The sense of utter 
loneliness pressed heavily upon him. He envied others 
their friends, companions, and acquaintances, feeling 
himself more than ever isolated by his position. “ Do 
what I will, I cannot escape from the Governor-General. 
I am forced every day, every hour of my life, to feel 
that I am alone.” Fortunately James Ramsay was to 
remain with him, and he had been able to bring back 
from the vessel a fairly cheerful account of the circum- 
stances in which Lady Dalhousie had commenced her 
voyage. With this intelligence, and with the hope 
that he would receive better news from St. Helena, the 
Governor-General plunged himself into public affairs, 
and trusted in the mercy of God. 

It was not until the end of May that he received 
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any co mmuni cation from his wife. Then a letter, dated 
St. Helena, the 29th of March, told him that at first 
her health had improved, but that off Mozambique the 
Monarch had encountered a severe storm, with the 
consequence that the invalid had fallen into a state of 
extreme debility and prostration. Still she looked 
forward to returning to India in November, and 
although from other sources Lord Dalhousie heard that 
his wife had frequently lain insensible for long periods, 
her courage and the infection of her sanguine hopes 
concealed from him the real gravity of her case. It is 
true that he awaited the next mail with anxiety and 
apprehension, yet with no premonition of the tidings 
that were so soon to reach him. Before, however, the 
letters borne by that mail arrived in Calcutta, the blow 
that shattered for ever the joys of his life had fallen 
with sudden and overwhelming shock. By the line of 
telegraph to the mouth of the river, which Lord 
Dalhousie had himself planned, James Bamsay learnt 
on the 13th of June that Lady Dalhousie had died just 
as she was approaching the shores of England, her 
heart still warmed with the expectation that at least 
she would see her children before her death. Bamsay, 
who was riding when the message reached him, at once 
galloped back to Government House to break the news 
to his chief, then enjoying the evening air after a hard 
day’s labour. When presently Lord Dalhousie returned 
and entered the porch, his servants as usual came 
forward to relieve him of his hat and walking-stick. 
The Military Secretary impatiently bade them hurry, 
and the Governor-General gently rebuked him with the 
remark, “ Why, Jemmy, aren’t you rather hasty ? They 
are doing their best.” As soon as Lord Dalhousie had 
entered his own room and taken his seat, Bamsay went 
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up to him, and kneeling down and clasping his knees, 
said, “ My Lord ; oh, my Lady ! my Lady ! ” At once 
came the cakn response, “ Is she dead ? ” to which 
Ramsay could only reply with an inclination of his 
head and a repetition of the same words. Lord 
Dalhousie seemed stunned and as if turned into stone. 
For a brief space of time he sat speechless, then he left 
the room “ to deal with grief alone.” Making his way 
to his bedroom, he locked the door, and only opened it 
some hours later on the imperative demand of his 
doctor, Grant. 

From the 6th of June, when he recorded in his 
diary the anxious thoughts that were troubling him, to 
the 9th of December, when he resumed his pen to 
chronicle passing public events, he abandoned what 
had been the habit of a lifetime. In the unutterable 
woe of those six months no relief could be found except 
in work, and in such escape from himself as tours could 
afford. On the 15th of June he wrote to his Private 
Secretary, “ Beg the Secretaries not to keep back 
business from me ; but I cannot see them. Let them 
keep me constantly employed, for God’s sake. It is my 
only chance.” Spending Christmas at Prome, the 
agonising cry escaped him, “ Oh, my God, what a life- 
long change has Thy chastening hand brought down 
upon my worldly happiness ! ” and on the last day of 
1853 his prayer was that he might remember how truly 
life is a pilgrimage upon earth, and that he might in 
heaven rejoin his gentle love, where sorrow and sighing 
would be no more. 

On the 24th of June he wrote to Lord Panmure as 
follows : — 

I thank you often and truly for your affectionate letter of 
6th May. I will say — I can as yet say nothing on its subject, 
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excepting only this. The Almighty has closed a long course of 
trial by a blow which has shattered my life and home. I recognise 
the hand that struck, and I hope do not murmur in rebellion 
against it; but as yet I must wring my hands. I cannot fold 
them. The natural impulse of my wishes, of course, would have 
been to come away and try to put together the fragment of my 
home, but I never entertained a design of doing so. I gave my 
word last year that I would not quit this command at present, 
and I shall stay till next year, as I said I would. I have never 
for long abandoned my work here, and indeed I trust to the 
constant occupation as a refuge. It is toilsome labour when there 
is no heart in it. If I live, however, it shall be done, and my 
pledge shall be kept. Once fulfilled, no consideration on earth 
shall induce me to remain here. I think in twelve months more 
I should be free. Excepting James Ramsay, I am in utter 
solitude. 

Then the thoughtfulness of his kindly nature made 
him add a line about his aide-de-camp who had accom- 
panied his wife to England : — 

If anything should throw Charles Bowie in your way while he 
is in England, you would confer on me an obligation which I 
should deeply feel if you would show him some courtesy and 
kindness. Everything that he could do, poor fellow, was done ; 
and as I know he will feel his position painful, I would fain obtain 
some notice from my kindred for him that would soothe his pain. 
God bless you, my dear Fox. 

A few months later Lord Panmure lost his own 
wife, and the Governor -General addressed to him a 
beautiful letter of condolence and sympathy, moved by 
his “piercing fellow - feeling,” and ending with the 
prayer, “May He, who alone can, comfort you, and 
guide you to the submission which we all know to be 
due from us, and to the calm which I have sought vainly 
as yet to reach.” 

Lady Dalhousie was worthy of enrolment in that 
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noble army of British women who have played a 
prominent part on the stage of Indian history. She 
was not called upon, as Mrs. George Lawrence was, to 
inspire confidence in the hearts of others by exposing 
herself to the risks of murder and captivity at the out- 
post of an empire. Neither was it her part to re min d 
Native officers of their duty as, standing alone in a sea 
of rebellion, Mrs. Cortlandt had done in the scenes 
which followed the tragic murder of British officers at 
Multan. Her fortitude had not to undergo such a trial 
as that faced by Mrs. Henry Lawrence when she ap- 
plauded her husband’s act of heroism in offering to 
return to captivity in Kabul as a substitute for his 
brother. It was not her cruel fate to endure with 
Christian fortitude and resignation the nameles atrocities 
of the Sepoy mutiny. Her death was lacking in those 
dramatic incidents which have secured to many of our 
countrywomen a niche in the temple of fame where 
heroines are enthroned with heroes as the builders of 
our empire. Yet none the less was her life a sacrifice 
to noble ideals in a noble cause. For throughout it 
repression of her own wishes and inclinations was the 
guiding principle. Reserved, shy, and even nervous, 
she preferred the quiet of home -life to the homage 
coveted by leaders of society. But no thought of self 
was allowed to interfere with the discharge of the 
responsibilities which her high station imposed, and 
with which her husband’s interests were bound up. If 
she did not possess the remarkable talents and brilliant 
qualities of her mother-in-law, in her tender love and 
gentle tact that husband found such solace from the 
toils of office as in a large degree made it possible for 
him to fight the strenuous battle that was ever before 
him. Courage and endurance nerved her to share with 
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him the physical fatigues which his extended tours 
involved, to submit without complaining to separation 
from the children she was never to see again, to triumph, 
a silent martyr, over the pain and suffering which were 
her attendants for many weary months, and even when 
strength was ebbing out so fast, to make light of fore- 
bodings that must have been upon her, if so doing she 
might send comfort and encouragement to bim to whom 
her life had been consecrated. Her love was met with 
equal tenderness, the nobility of her character was 
recognised in fullest measure, and with the touch of her 
vanished hand there vanished from her husband’s life 
all that had made sunshine in the present, all that 
promised happiness for the future. For a time the 
whole fabric of his existence was broken, and it seemed 
impossible to repair the wreckage. But even when eager 
hopes and the satisfaction of success were lost, work, 
constant work, in the wide field of his official activity 
brought its compensation, and strong duty sustained 
him to the close of his career. 

We must now pass from the pity of the events 
described to their effects both in relation to the con- 
tinuance of Lord Dalhousie in office, and also to his 
state of health. The course of his correspondence upon 
the former subject will presently be explained, but a 
summary of it is here given. His immediate decision 
was to fulfil his promise to the home authorities of 
remaining till April, 1854 — a decision he so far modified 
at a later date as to fix January, 1855, as the limit of 
his term — and then to go home to be with his daughters. 
When, however, the Crimean war threatened to produce 
excitement and complications in India, the Governor- 
General changed his plans, summoned his eldest daughter 
to his side, and remained at his post until the war was 
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concluded, while at the same time the orders from home 
regarding Oudh had been carried out. 

On the 23rd of June, 1853, Lord Dalhousie wrote to 
the Court : — 

The Almighty has stricken me sorely, and 1 try to submit 
myself to the severity of His will. If my health does not disable 
me, I will redeem the pledge I gave last year. When that has 
been done and things are settled, I must go without hindrance. 

On the 11th of July he further wrote to Hogg 
on the subject of his undertaking to remain in office 
until the new Charter Act should come into force. He 
explained his position with two motherless daughters, 
and added that “ unless a real call of public duty or a 
real difficulty of the Crown ” demanded the sacrifice, he 
must retire in 1854. 

By that time I shall have been ten years in exhausting office, 
with but one interval, and that interval filled up with sickness 
and pain. I am growing weary and worn, and I must have an 
end at least in view. Wherefore, although I will keep my word 
and will remain next year (if I live to do so), no power on earth 
shall make me remain after 1854, whether your Bill be passed 
or not. 

A few weeks later, on the 20th of August, 1853, 
the East India Company Act, 16 & 17 Viet. c. 95, 
received the Royal Assent, and its operation was fixed 
to commence from the 30th of April, 1854. As we 
shall see in another chapter, Lord Dalhousie made every 
preparation for the changes introduced by it, and 
in other respects worked hard to wind up his public 
affairs. “The sense of solitude,” he wrote in March, 
1854, “ itself becomes more oppressive every day. My 
eternal labour saves me from breaking down.” In the 
prospect of retirement, and of living quietly with his 
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children, lay his chiefest consolation, but even this 
consolation was taken from him by the news that on 
the 28th of March war had been declared with Russia. 

On the 13th of June he wrote to Sir Charles Wood : — 

Last year I told you that my intention was to ask leave to 
retire from this government in January or February, 1855, but I 
stated that I would always give you six months’ notice of my 
intentions. The time has now come for me to act upon this 
promise. Had matters continued in their former course I should 
now have begged that I might be relieved in February next. But 
as the hope, to which I have clung in spite of my reason, has been 
disappointed, as the country is plunged deeply in formidable war 
which may any day affect these possessions of the Crown with 
the charge of which I have been entrusted, may possibly, indeed, 
affect them in more quarters than one, and as the six years’ 
experience which I have gained in India must needs make me 
more useful there at such a time than a far abler man succeeding 
me could be ; I feel that I cannot ask to be allowed to leave my 
post, consistently with the regard which I owe to the interests 
of the public service, and indeed with due regard to my own 
character. At such a time every man is bound to remain at 
his post, and I do not wish to quit mine. I will therefore, if it 
be the Queen’s pleasure, remain for a year after the period I had 
originally fixed. 

Reverting then to his family reasons for going home, 
Lord Dalhousie added : — 

I do not propose to remain for my own convenience, advantage, 
or pleasure, and my sole motive for remaining in India during 
1855 is that, in the time of trouble I may render to the country 
such service as it is in my power to offer. 

It was well for the United Kingdom and India that 1864. 
this offer was cordially accepted by the Queen, the 
Board, and the Court, for Lord Dalhousie resisted 
proposals for denuding India of European troops which 
a weaker man would have accepted ; and most of his 
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administrative reforms were introduced in the course of 
the next two years. But he never could have endured 
the strain without the society of one of his daughters, 
and arrangements were accordingly made for the eldest 
to join him in Calcutta. After a visit paid to Her 
Majesty at Osborne at the gracious and thoughtful 
command of the Queen, Lady Susan, with her friend 
and governess Mademoiselle Boulet, accompanied by 
James Ramsay, left London on the 22nd of October to 
proceed by the overland route via Marseilles and Malta 
to India. Lord Dalhousie himself having resolved on 
the course which duty suggested, felt the need of con- 
serving his health and strength in order that he might 
complete the task which he had undertaken. In 
December he took a short trip to Puri, where he visited 
the temple of Jaganath, and returning to Calcutta on 
the 8th of that month, shortly afterwards enjoyed 
the inexpressible satisfaction of welcoming his daughter. 
On the 22nd he gave a State ball in honour of her 
arrival, and his letters to friends brimmed over with the 
expression of his happiness in having at his side one 
who in so many ways recalled his “ dear wife.” 

1855. But the laws of reaction asserted their force upon a 
constitution weakened by sorrow and disease. In the 
middle of January, 1855, his leg, which had received an 
injury in the course of his tours, became swollen and 
intensely painful, and day by day he grew less equal to 
exertion. Dr. Grant was desirous of a second opinion, 
and called Dr. Jackson into consultation, with the result 
that they ordered the Governor-General to return to 
England. In the same spirit in which the Emperor of 
Russia said, “ My dear doctor, you have done your 
duty, now I will go and do mine,” the Marquis of 
Dalhousie declined to follow their advice. One question 
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only he asked of them, whether there was immediate 
and direct danger to his life if he remained in India. 
This they were not prepared to assert, but they warned 
him that there was grave indirect danger if he 
should be attacked by any illness, since he had no 
reserve of strength to resist it. His remaining in 
Calcutta during the hot season was pronounced im- 
possible, and, as an alternative to his return home, it 
was insisted that he should proceed to the temperate 
climate of the Neilgherry Hills. With his habitual 
consideration for others, Lord Dalhousie was anxious to 
relieve his advisers of all blame for anything that might 
result from his refusal to listen to their first injunction, 
and on arrival at Ootacamund, in March, he wrote a 
letter to Dr. Grant which ended thus — 

I hope that all may go well. But, in any case, Dr. Jackson and 
you are entirely exonerated from all responsibility for whatever con- 
sequences may ensue from my disregarding your advice to return 
at once to England. 

Having himself offered to extend his term of service, 
Lord Dalhousie regarded it as a point of honour to 
adhere to his undertaking. His recent breakdown of 
health was wholly unexpected, and notwithstanding 
this misfortune, he felt tolerably confident that with 
proper care and a due regard to the choice of climate he 
would be able to last out till January, 1856. It was 
therefore incumbent upon him to pay attention to 
medical advice in these particulars. Accordingly, when 
the day arrived, to which he had looked forward with 
keen personal interest, for opening with ceremony the 
line from Calcutta to Raniganj, a distance of 120 miles, 
he obeyed his doctors with a heavy heart, giving up the 
journey to Burdwan and contenting himself with atten- 
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dance at the terminus, where a prayer was offered by 
the Bishop, and a blessing asked before the train set off 
on its journey from Calcutta. By a painful coincidence 
at this time, the Governor-General lost the services of 
his Military Secretary, James Ramsay, whose regiment, 
the 22nd, was ordered home for foreign service, in which 
the Major naturally desired to take part. Ramsay was 
not only his kinsman, he was “ a kind and attached 
friend,” to whose good offices' Lord Dalhousie as well as 
his wife owed a debt of gratitude, and whose companion- 
ship would be sorely missed by the lonely man. 

Great hopes were entertained that the voyage along 
the coast and the invigorating air of the Neilgherries 
would restore the health of the Governor-General, at 
least to the state in which it was when he accepted the 
last extension of his office. The Zenobia was ordered 
to take him round Ceylon to Calicut, where the party 
arrived on the 28th of February, 1855. There Mr. 
Conolly, the ill-fated Collector of Malabar, received him, 
and did everything in his power to lighten the fatigues 
of the journey to the hills, and to relieve the strain on 
his broken constitution. The tedious hot passage in 
narrow canoes by canal or river, the jolting carriage by 
tonjons or mancheles (hammocks suspended from a pole 
borne on the shoulders of coolies) through the still and 
sultry nights, and then the sudden change to cold mists 
and storms on the Sissipara Ghat at an altitude of 7000 
feet, undid what little good the sea-voyage had done for 
the sufferer. At last, wearied and chilled, the travellers 
reached the Avalanche Bungalow, and on the 7th of 
March came to their journey’s end at a house called Wal- 
thamstowe in Ootacamund. “ I was very much knocked 
up by the journey and very lame when we arrived at 
Ootacamund,” wrote the Governor-General to a friend. 
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“ I could not ride ; the carriage horses had died ; I could 
not stand being aired in a tonjon like a sick duchess at 
Bath, so that I rarely left the house.” A change to 
Kotagiri, situated 800 feet lower than Ootacamund and 
less exposed to the rains and winds, proved beneficial, 
and in May he moved into Major Minchin’s house at 
Coonoor, where at last the bad effects wore off, and his 
health and strength greatly improved. 

With the fall of the Ministry at home on the Roe- 
buck motion, the London press busied itself with con- 
jectures and suggestions, and Lord Dalhousie’s name 
was mentioned in connection with the consequent 
changes. But the Governor-General felt that he was 
unequal to further efforts in the field of politics. On 
the 12th of March he wrote to Lefevre : — 

I have worked now hard and long. I am almost done, and 
by the end of the year I shall be completely done ; and it is the 
first and last wish of my heart that the collar of office may never 
again gall my neck when once I shall have put it off here in the 
East. I have come to these hills ill and suffering, and hope from 
them only so much benefit as will carry me through the year. 
After that I must have an European climate and rest. 

On the 3rd of March Mr. ilWJfft Vernon Smith 
replaced Sir Charles Wood at the Board of Control, 
making the fifth incumbent of that high office during 
the period that Lord Dalhousie had been at the head of 
the Indian Government. Sir Charles Wood was trans- 
ferred to the Admiralty when Gladstone and the Peelites 
left the ministry of Lord Palmerston, and although at 
times the President of the Board and the Governor- 
General had corresponded in very plain language, each 
thoroughly respected and understood the other. On 
the 20th of April, 1855, Lord Dalhousie wrote to Lord 
Panmure — 
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It has vexed me very much to lose Sir C. Wood from the 
India Board. A change at all just at this time in my last months 
would have been unpalatable ; but Sir C. Wood has treated me 
with confidence and frankness — he was a very honest worker, 
sincerely interested in his duties; and thus his transfer is a 
personal loss to me, as well as a detriment to the public service in 
India. 

The replies which Lord Dalhousie received to his 
letters by the English mail leaving London on the 9th 
of May included a most gracious and flattering auto- 
graph from Her Majesty, full of approbation and kind- 
ness, urging him to come home at once without waiting 
for the end of the year if his health demanded it. But 
the monsoon had now set in, and he dared not face it after 
the sad experience of his wife’s sufferings. Moreover, 
the change to Kotagiri had begun to bear fruit, and 
lastly the Oudh question was looming in the near 
distance. He therefore wrote to the Court offering to 
give effect to their policy regarding that State before he 
left India, and to prolong his tenure of office until March, 
1856, if they would come to a speedy decision. On 
the 24th of June he further appealed to Hogg to 
put his “ shoulder to the wheel.” He was aware that 
his offer to remain would “ bring upon me a good deal 
of abuse from some quarters, and give me a vast deal of 
additional trouble. Still, I have no objection to close 
my administration with a good deed. There is not a 
week to be lost if anything is to be done.” While 
awaiting a reply to his letter, and flattering himself 
that affairs in India were tranquil notwithstanding the 
disquietude of the public mind caused by the slow pro- 
gress of military operations in the Crimea, a series of 
untoward events occurred which once more reminded 
Lord Dalhousie of the remark he had made to Hogg on 
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the 5th of March, 1853, that “ nothing can be regarded 
as certain in this country,” and he again warned his 
friend of the importance of not weakening the European 
garrison. “ With all these smouldering mischiefs around 
us,” he wrote, “ the proposal of drawing troops from 
India, and the apparent countenance given to it by 
your colleagues, drive me furious.” 

The first of these incidents was the murder of Mr. 
Conolly in September, 1855, by a party of Moplahs who 
had escaped from the Calicut gaol ; an event naturally 
causing deep distress to the Governor-General, who had 
so lately enjoyed his hospitality. On the 29th of 
August Lord Dalhousie had written, “ I wish to be 
among the first to congratulate you on your nomination 
to be provisional Member of Council in Madras ” ; and 
now, ere the unfortunate man could take up his appoint- 
ment, he was butchered in cold blood before the eyes of 
his helpless wife as he sat reading to her in the verandah 
of his bungalow’ after a hard day’s work. A few weeks 
later the poor lady told the Governor-General that by 
day and night, in her waking hours and in her dreams, 
the mangled form of her husband was ever present to 
her mind, and could never be veiled from her sight. 
This was only one of a long series of fanatical outbreaks 
which have as yet defied all the endeavours of authority 
and civilisation. Ever since the Chera king of Malabar, 
Cheruman Perumal, after a visit to Mecca about a.d. 
827, embraced the creed of Islam, the converts to that 
faith among the Nairs of the Malabar coast have sur- 
passed all other fanatics in bigotry and murderous 
excesses. In 1774 Tippu Sultan had failed to quell a 
rising of this sect, his troops, a thousand in number, 
being defeated, and the Hindu temple at Manjeri burnt 
to the ground. Their next serious emeute was in August, 
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1849, soon after Lord Dalhousie’s arrival in India, when, 
after desecrating the rebuilt temple, thirty Moplahs 
repulsed two companies of Sepoys, and being joined by 
others of their clan, pursued their career of violence 
until they were destroyed on the 4th of September by 
a detachment of H.M.’s 94th Regiment. In 1851 and 
1852 came further raids, and many lives were lost. 
Conolly had reported upon these events and expressed 
his feeling of despair and inability to devise any method 
of preventing a recurrence of such scenes or of captur- 
ing any of those who had taken part in them. “ The 
Moplah,” he wrote, “ is a fanatic madman, whose sole 
object is to throw away his life after doing all the 
damage possible to his adversary. They will receive no 
quarter; they fight like madmen.” A high priest, 
whom Conolly suspected of having instigated the recent 
murders, and who certainly had promised the per- 
petrators the blessing of paradise if they died fighting 
bravely, was, at his suggestion, banished from the 
country in 1853. The Collector was, therefore, a 
marked man, and the attack upon him was regarded as 
an act of personal revenge. In October, 1854, Lord 
Dalhousie had given his assent to an Act, XXIII. of 
1854, for the suppression of outrages by Moplahs, under 
which forfeiture of property, the confinement of persons 
suspected of an intention to commit such offences, and 
the cremation of the bodies of those killed in attacks or 
sentenced to suffer capital punishment, might be inflicted. 
This Act was now put in force, and heavy fines were 
exacted; but though the policy then introduced has 
been pursued by successive Governments of India, the 
fanatical savagery of the Moplahs has not abated. 
Even so lately as March, 1896, a rising of the sect took 
place at Manjeri, when twenty men of H.M.’s South 
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Stafford Regiment were attacked by nearly a hundred 
of these miscreants, of whom eighty-four were killed or 
wounded. Several of them were mere youths under 
fifteen years of age, and the ferocity displayed by the 
wounded recalled similar incidents reported in 1849. 

Shortly after the attack on Conolly, Colin Mackenzie, 
the Brigadier - General commanding the Hyderabad 
contingent at Bolaram, was cut down by some excited 
members of a Mahomedan procession in that city. As 
a Scotsman, as a man of strong religious principle, and 
as a chivalrous, gallant soldier, he was highly esteemed 
by Lord Dalhousie, who at once wrote to Mrs. Mackenzie 
a letter of warm sympathy. Mackenzie's bravery had 
been proved on many an occasion in the Afghan troubles 
of 1841-42. The hero of the forty hours’ siege of the 
fort of Nishan Khan at Kabul, he was sentenced to be 
executed shortly after the murder of Macnaghten, but 
was rescued from this fate by two Afghan chiefe whom 
his courage and saintly character had won over to his 
Bide. While a prisoner he was so thoroughly trusted 
by his jailers that they employed him on missions 
sent to Pollock, in which he encountered extraordinary 
hardships and dangers, and from which he returned to 
captivity. Later on he was sent off to Bamian to be 
sold with others into slavery, and finally became security 
with George Lawrence and two other fellow -captives 
for the ransom promised for the release of the prisoners. 
In the month of September, during the festival of the 
Moharram at Hyderabad, he had issued orders for- 
bidding processions to pass along the roads or through 
the barracks on a Sunday. Notwithstanding this, the 
men of the 3rd Cavalry Regiment persisted in carrying 
their tazzias 1 along the high-road close to his residence. 

1 i.e. models of the tombs of Hasan and Hussain. 
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Messengers were despatched to bid the men retire, but 
no attention was paid to the order, and the General, 
unwilling to draw his Hindu guard into an altercation 
with Mahomedans, went out to enforce his prohibition. 
He returned to his house carrying with him some of 
the standards borne by the processionists. Shortly 
afterwards a mob of soldiers, forcing their way into 
his house, attacked Mackenzie, splitting his skull open, 
cutting off a finger on the right hand, gashing his left 
arm, and inflicting such injuries as would have killed 
most men on the spot. The tough “ old Covenanter,” 
however, recovered sufficiently to be able to go home, 
where he was forced to remain during the outbreak. 
Henry Lawrence attributed the attack to a deliberate 
purpose; but whether it was premeditated or merely 
the result of sudden passion at the General's interfer- 
ence, the incident served to show that the spirit of 
fanaticism was a danger to be reckoned with in Central 
India, and was not confined to the Malabar coast. 
About the same time also there was a violent explosion 
of religious animosity near Faizabad in Oudh, in which 
a fanatic Maulavi, named Amir Ali, led a Mahomedan 
party against a Hindu sect, with much bloodshed as 
the result. 

To these causes of unrest agitating the public mind 
and bringing anxiety to the Governor- General, was 
added the Santal rebellion, an event which illustrated 
at once the volcanic substrata of Indian society and 
the immense value of railway communication. Lord 
Dalhousie, isolated from the Government of India, took 
no part in the measures adopted for the suppression of 
the disturbance, though on hearing of it he at once 
offered to leave the hills and return to Calcutta. The 
President of the Council, however, was unwilling to 
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impose that fatigue upon the Governor -General, who 
therefore wisely abstained from interference with his 
colleagues. Only when the rising was quelled did he 
take his full share in devising remedial measures and 
in assessing the blame of those who were responsible. 
The Santal insurrection is introduced here as an event 
which broke in upon the enfeebled life of the Governor- 
General and added grave public anxiety to private 
sorrow and sickness. But its importance demands a. 
fuller examination of its causes, its progress, and the 
remedies employed to prevent its recurrence. It is 
regarded by some writers as a beacon which heralded 
the approach of the mutiny, and as an event which 
reflected discredit upon Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion, because the outbreak was unforeseen, and when it 
occurred the Government were not prepared to deal 
with it. With the mutiny it need hardly be said that 
the occurrence had not the remotest connection. Nor 
is there much better ground for the charge that Lord 
Dalhousie misread the signs of the times and by his 
treatment of the case lulled himself and his successor 
into a false sense of security. On the contrary, he 
wrote to Vernon Smith on the 22nd of September, 
1855, in these words : — 

I beg to impress upon you that this Santal outbreak has 
taught us a new and cogent lesson ; and I trust very much that 
Her Majesty’s ministers and those who talk of drawing troops 
from India so glibly and so confidently as Sir Delacy Evans has 
been doing, will lay that lesson to heart. 

It is, however, perhaps true that when in a minute 
dated the 12th of February, 1856, Lord Dalhousie, 
while condemning the local officers, acquitted the 
Government of Bengal of all blame, he was more 
generous than just. 
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“ I concede,” he wrote, “ to the Government of Bengal, and I 
claim for the Government of India, exemption from all blame for 
the occurrence of this unhappy event. It rose like an exhalation 
from the earth. No human sagacity could have foreseen it ; for 
its occurrence was unseen and unlooked for even by those who 
were in the midst of it when it rose. No endeavours were wanting 
to repress its progress. No false clemency has interfered to avert 
the punishment which was due; and no precautions have been 
neglected which seem calculated to prevent the recurrence of so 
grievous and so lamentable a scourge.” 

The facts elicited by a thorough local inquiry have 
never been disputed. The land assessment had, in the 
opinion of the Government of India, nothing to do 
with the rising of the half- civilised aboriginal tribes 
of Kolarian stock who inhabited the hilly country of 
Rajmahal The Government assessment did not exceed 
sixpence an acre for the finest and richest land, and the 
amount due was fixed by committees of the Santals 
themselves. It was readily paid and without com- 
plaint. But the local officers, and in particular Mr. 
Brown, the Commissioner, and Mr. Pontel, the Deputy 
Collector, had turned a deaf ear to constant complaints 
regarding the extortions and exactions of the money- 
lenders and land-owners, and the oppressive conduct of 
the subordinate Native officials, whether police or revenue 
agents. The facile reply that the Santals should appeal 
to the civil courts, or prove their charges of oppression 
before the criminal courts, was the answer of the father 
who should offer his son a stone when he asked for 
bread. The simple, unsophisticated Santal was no 
match for the shrewd moneylender, landlord, or un- 
scrupulous Native official. Although the British admin- 
istrators were unable to live throughout the year in 
the unhealthy tracts of the country, they comfortably 
flattered themselves that the tribesmen were happily 
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settling down to a life of agricultural industry. Indigo 
planters and railway contractors praised the laborious 
and patient qualities of the Santals. A race so gentle 
and harmless, with courts of justice ever open to them, 
must be as contented as they seemed. No one, whether 
official or unofficial, whether land-owner or police officer, 
had the smallest suspicion of an insurrection, nor could 
it have been dreamt by the peasants and villagers of 
the Bengal plains in their neighbourhood that they 
would one day be massacred without distinction of 
age or sex by the inoffensive hillmen. There was no 
doubt, however, about the severity or the extent of 
the human tempest when it burst at the commencement 
of the monsoon. Suddenly, as if possessed by a mad 
spirit, the Santals armed themselves with pickaxes and 
poisoned arrows, and poured down upon the plains to 
discharge their long pent-up vengeance upon civilisation 
and its miseries. Whole villages were consigned to 
flames, the houses of Europeans were sacked and 
destroyed, and every life of man, woman, or child, 
Indian or European, that fell into the hands of Sidhu, 
Kanu, and other leaders, was ruthlessly taken. The 
railway alone saved Raniganj from pillage and destruc- 
tion, but the troops sent to defend it were unable to 
pursue the baffled invaders, because the country was 
impracticable for military movement. As soon as the 
cavalry left the Grand Trunk Road their horses sank 
to their saddle-girths; artillery could not cross the 
swampy rice-fields ; infantry, despite the courage and 
endurance they displayed, failed to cope with the half- 
naked savages who fled before their approach. All 
that the armed forces of civilisation could do was to 
draw a cordon round the Santals and confine them to 
their forests and hills until nature herself came to the 
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aid of General Lloyd and allowed his troops to pass 
over dry land, and by scouring the country from side 
to side to inflict retribution upon the offending tribe. 
An immense quantity of booty was recovered, numbers 
of Santals were put to death, and many of those whom 
the army spared fell victims to an outbreak of cholera. 

Granted that the Government of India was not 
responsible for the absence of roads, which it had no 
funds to provide, and that its faith in the remedial 
agency of civil courts was not unnatural, no reasonable 
critic could blame the administration of Lord Dalhousie 
for so extraordinary and unprecedented an occurrence, 
or for its inability to act with vigour during the rainy 
season. But the measures which the Governor-General 
took to prevent a repetition of such scenes proved so 
thoroughly effective, that one may fairly say that they 
might have been taken by the Government of Bengal 
before the outbreak. The Santals had complained to 
the local officers, and the local officers had done nothing. 
They had not even reported the complaints to superior 
authority. Lord Dalhousie provided one remedy against 
such neglect in the future by instituting a system of 
annual reports of administration. His success in 
planning and carrying out imperial lines of communica- 
tion armed his successors with a further weapon 
against similar disorders ; but necessarily these measures 
required time and money, and no possible blame can 
attach to the Government of India for the omission to 
deal with the Santal country when far more important 
roads and bridges leading to Cawnpore and Delhi were 
still unfinished. But there were local changes which 
ought to have been introduced before 1855, and for 
their neglect the Bengal Government must be held 
answerable. After the experience of the insurrection, 
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the Santal districts were removed from the operation 
of the regulations and created a non-regulation province, 
with the result that justice was administered and pro- 
cesses executed in civil as well as revenue disputes by 
simple and summary forms which the tribesmen could 
understand. British officers were ordered to reside in 
the country throughout the year, and they were pro- 
vided with proper assistance. The Bengali police were 
removed, and authority was given to organise a force 
recruited from the Santals, their headmen, or Manjhis, 
being gradually made instruments of local government 
in the double capacity of guardians of the peace and 
farmers of the revenue. The effect of these reforms, 
late though they came, was so marked that it was not 
necessary to retain for any length of time the three 
regiments stationed in the disturbed districts and 
the two other regiments held in reserve. Lord Dal- 
housie’s policy was continued by his successors, and 
in the last forty-five years the population of the San- 
tal highlands has increased from 84,000 to 1,807,000 
souls. 

The Santal outbreak, when added to the widespread 
anxiety regarding the progress of the Crimean war, 
preyed seriously upon the mind of the Governor- 
General. His health, which had improved from the 
change to Coonoor, at once suffered a relapse, and one 
evening at the end of August he was found unconscious, 
and remained so for some time. Nevertheless, a few 
weeks later he was able to receive a visit from Lord 
Harris, the Governor of Madras, whom he appreciated 
as “ an able, conscientious, and diligent ruler, in whose 
hands the affairs of Madras will be well cared for and 
improved.” The last two years of Lord Dalhousie’s 
stay in India were a continuous struggle with disease, 
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and a series of ups and downs. The close of the rainy 
season found him once more in better health and spirits, 
and when he left the hills for Madras, travelling through 
Mysore, he was able to enjoy the tour. He exchanged 
courtesies with the Maharaja at his capital, and visited, 
with deep interest, Seringapatam and other places in 
which his patron the Duke of Wellington had won his 
fame as a Sepoy general At Bangalore he was the 
guest of General Cubbon, an old friend, who showed 
him original reports and despatches written by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley when he was Governor of Mysore. 
Although the handwriting differed much from that of the 
Duke in his later years, the Marquis of Dalhousie easily 
recognised it by a number of well-known peculiarities 
and abbreviations. 

At Bangalore the long-expected news of the fall of 
Sebastopol lifted a load of anxiety from his shoulders. 
There was hardly a Native Court on the borders of India, 
from Ava to Kabul, and few Native States in the interior, 
in which the comparative failure of the allies, and of 
Great Britain in particular, was not being actively 
discussed. Lord Dalhousie therefore determined at once 
to give the utmost publicity to the news, and on the 
5th of November, 1855, he wrote a minute recording 
his conviction that a proclamation should be issued and 
widely distributed, bringing into one view the various 
successes achieved, and ordering a general thanksgiving 
for the capture of Sebastopol, its dockyard, arsenals, 
and forts. The proclamation, penned by himself, after 
recounting the capture of Bomarsund, the destruction 
of Sweaborg, the blockade of the coasts of Russia, the 
three great battles won, and the successful siege of 
Sebastopol, “without parallel in the annals of war,” 
proceeded thus : — 
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For the great and glorious victory which has thus been vouch- 
safed to their arms the Allied Sovereigns have already offered up 
their sacrifice of gratitude to Almighty God. The Governor- 
General, desirous that their example should be followed throughout 
the British dominions in the East, proposes that on the second day 
of December public thanks should he offered to Almighty God for 
the signal and repeated successes which have been gained during 
the present war by Her Majesty’s forces and those of her allies, 
and especially for the capture of the town of Sebastopol. 

The proclamation was criticised by the Englishman, 
a Calcutta newspaper, as heterodox, Judaical, and un- 
becoming a Protestant pen, inasmuch as it spoke of “ a 
sacrifice of gratitude.” Lord Dalhousie in his letters 
and journals easily justified his language, not only as 
thoroughly adapted to the Indian understanding, but as 
being familiar to a Christian congregation from the 
expression “ sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ” in the 
liturgy of the Church of England. 

It is not necessary to dwell at any length upon the 
movements of the Governor -General after he left the 
Mysore State on the 7th of November. Arcot and 
Madras were the chief places he visited, and the hospi- 
tality which he received at the latter city and the 
public functions which he attended proved a serious 
tax on his health. He left Madras on the 15th of 
November, looked in at Rangoon, and reached Calcutta 
on. the 29th. Here no less than twenty-eight boxes of 
reserved cases awaited his decision, and as on a former 
occasion, so now, he found that considerable friction had 
arisen in his absence. The Council had not fallen out 
among themselves, but they were in angry controversy 
with the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Moreover, 
the authority of the President in Council had been 
challenged, not this time by the Commander-in-Chief, 
but by the Governor of Bombay. Lord Dalhousie 
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acted with promptitude. Writing to Lord Elphinstone 
on the 31st of December, he vindicated his colleagues 
from any thought of giving him personal offence, adding 
that he himself was unable to see any reason for 
umbrage. 

The President in Council within his jurisdiction was the 
supreme authority in India. Your Government was as much 
subordinate in official position to the President in Council as you 
are superior to Mr. Dorin in personal rank. I must stand by my 
colleagues, firstly, because I am bound to say that I think they 
had a perfect right to object to the extent to which they believed 
that petitions were still received, and to ask what had actually 
been done in execution of the Court’s orders ; and secondly, 
because the minutes of yourself and colleagues are so exceedingly 
fiery that really, unless we make defence, our lesser light over 
here will not only pale before yours, but will be utterly snuffed 
out. 



But the Governor- General's time was not wholly 
occupied in these unpleasant episodes. He was busily 
engaged with Outram in discussing the affairs of Oudh, 
and preparing for the orders of the Court, which were 
still delayed. He also gave his attention to arrange- 
ments for the arrival of his successor, for whom he 
despatched the Firoze to Suez, after some repairs in 
which he took a personal interest. “This letter will 
meet you at Aden,” he wrote on the 22nd of December 
to Lord Canning. 

You must excuse me if I confess to feeling a small shock on 
writing these words, and if in addressing you within the “ Indian 
limits,” I feel as a Scot must do when he first sees his own 
wraith. 

We may now pass from the home -life of Lord 
Dalhousie in India to the study of his work in various 
departments of the administration, leaving him in 
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tolerable spirits, anxious . only to receive the Court’s 
orders regarding Oudh, and to give effect to them before 
quitting office. As the year 1855 came to its close, he 
expressed himself satisfied that his life had been spared 
to fulfil his promise of remaining in India until March, 
1856, and that the clouds which had gathered in July 
and August had given place to a clear sky and sunshine 
after storms. • 




CHAPTER III 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

India’s part in the Crimean war, 1854 — Herbert Edwardes appointed 
Commissioner of Peshawar — Russia’s inability to attack India — 
India’s inability to make a diversion in Central Asia — Lord Dal- 
housie’s opposition to the schemes of Rawlinson and the Bombay 
Government — He objects to denuding India of European troops — 
Advocates the neutrality of Persia — Outline of his policy with regard 
to Afghanistan — Grounds of complaint against the Amir — Herbert 
Edwardes directed to procure information — Lord Dalhousie objects 
to incurring detailed obligations to the Amir — Edwardes given carte 
blanche , but only in matter of expenditure — Lawrence’s viewB upon 
the danger of overtures from us, and on the character of the Afghans 
— Tactful negotiations with Nazir Khairulla — A new emissary, 
Mufti Gholam Hyder — Lord Dalhousie’s views about a subsidy — 
Lawrence’s opinion on Afghan feelings towards Russia — Nazir 
Khairulla’s views on same subject — Rahimat Khan appears on the 
scene — Edwardes’ draft of a treaty — Premature announcement in 
Parliament — The Amir proposes to appoint Sultan Mahomed Khan 
as his envoy — Amir’s letter and Governor-General’s reply — Lord 
Dalhousie’8 draft of a treaty — Fouzdar Khan proceeds to Kabul — 
Edwardes informed of Amir’s preference for John Lawrence, 1865 — 
Treaty completed at Peshawar on 30th of March — Lawrence recom- 
mended for K.C.B. ; Edwardes goes without reward — Treaty with 
Kelat, 1854 — Objection of home authorities to annual subsidy — 
Results of treaty with the Khan of Kelat — Review of Lord Dalhousie’s 
foreign policy. 

: 1864. On the outbreak of war with Russia in 1854, Lord 
Dalhousie was compelled to deal with those complex and 
many-sided questions of external policy which have 
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continued to engross the attention and disappoint the 
hopes of his successors. At that time the interest of 
the problem was focussed upon the single point whether 
the Russian and the Indian Empires were within 
striking distance of each other. Was it possible that 
Russia should despatch an expedition against India ? 
Could the Government of India take a useful part in 
the national struggle by creating a diversion in Central 
Asia ? Lord Dalhousie answered these questions in the 
negative. He dismissed as groundless all apprehension 
of a Muscovite attack, and resolutely refused to embark 
upon any wild scheme of Anglo-Indian advance to meet 
the enemy. When he had secured the acquiescence of 
Her Majesty’s Government in the decision which he had 
formed, he resisted to the utmost the pressure put upon 
him to allow the European garrison to be reduced, and 
forcibly demonstrated the danger of thus denuding 
India. But his precautions were not those of a merely 
negative character. The treaties which he concluded 
with Afghanistan and Baluchistan were the reply of the 
Government of India to the challenge thrown down by 
Russia. Their effect has lasted beyond the occasion 
which called them forth. The agreement made with the 
Amir was more than a public act of reconciliation. It 
kept the ruler of Afghanistan steadfast and loyal in the 
crisis of 1857, and it laid a foundation upon which the 
Viceroys of India have built. The agent whom Lord 
Dalhousie employed in carrying through the negotiations 
was well chosen. On the death of Mackeson, Herbert 
Edward es had been selected as Commissioner of Pesha- 
war, and his selection, although questioned at the time, 
was abundantly justified by the result. The “ Scotch 
terrier ” proved himself as successful and as ready of 
resource in the field of diplomacy as he had been in the 
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face of Mulraj’s troops. He rose to the responsibilities 
of the high office which his patron clearly set before 
him in the following letter, dated Government House, 
17th October, 1853 

I have much and real pleasure in acquainting you that the 
Government has selected you to fill the very important and difficult 
office so sadly vacated by the slaughter of my poor friend Mackeson. 
In the whole range of Indian charges I know of none which at the 
present time is more arduous than the Commissionership of Pesha- 
war. Holding it, you hold the outpost of Indian Empire. Your 
past career and your personal qualifications and abilities give me 
assurance that in selecting you I have chosen well for its com- 
mand ; and I feel confident that your tenure of it will advance you 
by another and a long stride towards the third letter G, which I 
once already anticipated for you, and towards the high and solid 
reputation of which that letter will be the sign. You have a fine 
career before you. God speed you in it for your own sake, and 
the sake of this Empire. 

The negotiations with the Amir of Kabul, which 
were thus entrusted to Edwardes, and brought to a 
conclusion by John Lawrence, will be more readily 
understood if a brief account is first given of the views of 
the Marquis of Dalhousie upon the two questions which 
have just been stated. Of the possibility of a Russian 
invasion the Governor-General wrote to Sir C. Wood on 
the 13th of June, 1854, in these terms : — 

That if Russia should invade India with all the power she can 
command at present, her army would be exterminated, even if it 
ever reached the borders of India, is quite certain ; that India is 
capable, and will ever be capable, so long as England shall remain 
what she is among the Powers of the world, to drive back any 
invasion that the power of Russia, Persia, and Central Asia com- 
bined could bring against our western frontier, I feel as confident 
in affirming as I do of my existence ; and I should wish for no 
better lot than that such an invasion should be led by the Emperor 
in person, and that I should j be the Governor-General when it 
came. 
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These may seem to be the words of an over-confident 
and perhaps a rash writer. But it must be remembered 
that the Eastern Question has in the twentieth century 
altered in many important respects from the conditions 
which prevailed in 1854, and it is as well therefore to 
correct any such impression by recalling to mind what 
those conditions then were. Russia was not then conter- 
minous with Afghanistan, she had no place of arms at 
Khusk within striking distance of Herat, no steamers 
plying on the Amu Daria or Oxus, no military station 
at Pata Keser on that river ; while of the three great 
posts which blocked the path of an invader seeking 
to pass the single gap in the mountain chain of the 
Caucasus and Hindu Kush ranges, namely, Merv, Meshed, 
and Herat, not even the first of these was in her grasp. 
Railway communications had not then placed in her 
hands the means of concentrating her military forces 
from the north and the west within a few miles of Herat 
upon the Afghan border, while practically the greatest 
success yet achieved by her up to 1854 was that recently 
gained by General Perowfski, who with difficulty made 
himself master of Ak Masjid in Kokan. In the direction 
of Balkh the country had neither been conquered nor 
colonised ; the resources of Kokan, Khiva, and Bokhara 
were inadequate to support the advance of a Russian 
army even as far as the Oxus, still less through Afghan- 
istan ; Persia in its impoverished condition was unsuit- 
able as a base of operations, and beyond it lay either 
the desert south of the Helmand or Afghanistan, a trap 
easy to enter but difficult to retreat from. Lord Dal- 
housie, however, secure as he felt from any immediate 
invasion, emphatically qualified such sense of security 
for the future by saying “ that Russia has views upon 
India as her great object ultimately, and upon the 
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Euphrates and Persia immediately, as a necessary step- 
ping-stone to India beyond, I have no doubt whatever.” 
Such being the position of Russia in regard to any 
project of invading India, the Governor-General turned 
to the question whether we on our side could operate 
with any useful effect against Russia in the circum- 
stances then existing. It was impossible, he saw, to 
maintain a long line of communications through Afghan- 
istan and Bokhara. It was unworthy of us to stir up 
the tribes against Russia unless, when the Crimean war 
should be over, we could protect such allies from the 
chastisement, which would surely fall upon them ; it was 
in every way wrong to send British officers to organise 
resistance if in the event of their imprisonment or 
murder we should be unable to avenge their sufferings. 
Geographical and climatic facts must be recognised. 
Even if the need of supporting Persia should arise, “ its 
effectual defence at this moment must be sought in the 
fleets and armies acting against Russia in the west.” 
With the close of hostilities he looked to “ a general 
combination of European powers for repressing the 
further extension of the Russian Empire, which has 
just been brought about by the presence of real danger 
to them all.” The strong objections which Lord Dal- 
housie entertained to the advance of an Indian force 
towards Central Asia were not shared in other quarters, 
and the credit due to him for carrying his point was 
enhanced by the opposition which he overcame. On 
the 18th of January, 1854, he denounced, in a letter 
addressed to Sir C. Wood, the proposal of Colonel Raw- 
linson, “ that we should be at once in the thick of it by 
sending a brigade of troops to Baghdad. I cannot 
doubt that you will approve of my having wholly 
refused to do anything of the sort.” . But he foresaw 
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that a stronger pressure in favour of a forward policy 
would be applied- to him from Bombay. Letters ad- 
dressed to him by the Board indicated a tendency on 
the part of the Queen’s Government to leave a large 
discretion in the hands of the Government of the western 
presidency. He pointed out therefore, on the 18th of 
February, that local governments could not be expected to 
take into their consideration many matters which never- 
theless should not be left out, and earnestly requested 
that any orders from London for military or naval 
operations should be addressed to the Government of 
India, since “ operations in the Persian Gulf will affect 
not Bombay only, but the whole of India.” His anxieties 
were not superfluous, for at the end of May came the 
news that Lord Elphinstone had reported to the home 
authorities that he could send 10,000 men for service in 
Turkey, and that he had even specified the Nizam’s 
contingent as available for this duty. It was time for the 
Governor-General to write plainly. He therefore pointed 
out that the troops offered by Bombay were inferior to 
those which could be secured in Turkey, and calculating 
the cost of transport and trans-shipment, came to the 
conclusion that money would be more serviceable than 
an indifferent force of arms. On a proposal being 
made that officers should be lent to Persia, he wrote to 
Wood on the 4 th of August : — 

I told Lord Elphinstone that I had read it with surprise ; for 
the suggestion it contained ran directly counter to the policy of 
his Government, and to the instructions he had received. No 
violation of neutrality would be more distinct than the despatch 
of English officers as leaders of Persian troops; and no better 
pretext could be desired by the Czar for the quarrel which he 
wishes to! pick with the Shah. I therefore told Lord Elphinstone 
that I could by no means consent to officers of the Indian army 
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being so employed. The measure would be now, as it has been 
before, wholly useless, even if it were legitimate. 

While thus successfully opposing ambitious schemes 
in , Central Asia, the despatch of Indian troops to the 
Crimea, and the loan of Indian officers to Persia, the 
Governor- General with equal firmness resisted the 
demands made upon him from home for assistance 
in the shape of British regiments. He was in no wise a 
timid or a selfish ruler, but he realised, what his succes- 
sor in 1857 failed to grasp, the danger of denuding 
India of its European force. From Ava, Nepal, and 
the Punjab the report reached him that exaggerated 
stories of British failure and disaster were current in 
the bazaars, and were credited in the palaces of the 
Native chiefs. Writing to Sir Charles Wood on the 
30th of May, 1854, he said : — 

There is among the native population a most exaggerated 
idea of the power of Russia. Already rumours and alarms have 
been prevalent. Four days have not passed, as you will see by 
the newspapers, since the inhabitants of this very town in which 
I am were panic-stricken by a report that a Russian fleet was at 
the Sand-heads, coming to plunder Calcutta ; and shops were shut, 
and money and ornaments buried for safety. With such a people 
as this to deal with, we must on no account appear to weaken 
ourselves at such a time. ... I will gladly give you one of the 
regiments of Queen’s Dragoons. I have a plan by which I can 
give you all the four Dragoon regiments and yet supply India 
with European cavalry. This plan you shall have during the 
summer.” 

In another letter he reverted to the same subject in 
these terms — “ We must be able to put down disaffection 
promptly.” The outcome of his remonstrances was that 
although, in the end, the Queen's regiments of cavalry, 
with the 25th and 98th regiments of foot were taken 
away, yet the European force was not reduced below 
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37,400 men, 1 and with that scant force Lord Dalhousie 
kept India tranquil. 

This, however, was not the only service which he 
rendered to his country in the Crimean war. For 
though by no means indifferent to the political advances 
of Russia into Persia, he saw that discretion and strict 
neutrality were the best means of avoiding such a 
result. Persia, he thought, could inflict no real injury 
upon Russia, while any offensive action on her part 

would give pretext for retribution hereafter, or would at least 
lay the grounds for such ill-will on the part of Russia towards her 
as would make her position in after-times even weaker than it 

is. I would, therefore, by no means urge Persia to take active 
part in this war. On the contrary, I would encourage her to 
neutrality ; and I shall be well content if we should be able to 
keep her up to that mark. ... In any case, however, I feel that 
the maintenance of Persia is anything but a matter of indifference 
to us, and that everything which can be done ought to be done to 
save her from dependence directly or indirectly upon Russia. 

There was, however, another and a better field open 
for diplomatic action, and it is well to quote the words 
in which Lord Dalhousie explained his proposals. On 
the 31st of May, 1854, he wrote to Sir Charles Wood : — 

Persia may be beyond our power, but Afghanistan we have 
far better means of defending against the designs of Persia, or 
against the designs of Russia acting through the agency of Persia. 
Too much has been written and done regarding Central Asia to 
admit of its being necessary that I should show that the Powers 
which inhabit that tract, or any single potentate who might hold 

it, are the natural barrier for India, and might, I believe, be made 
a most effective one. The events of 1838-42 are no proof that 
Afghanistan might not have been a barrier, they are proof only 
of the error which was committed in the way in which we went to 

1 Of these, 23,174 were Queen’s troops, including 1460 cavalry, and 14,216 
were European troops of the Company’s army, including 6965 of the artillery 
corps. 
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work. Afghanistan hates Persia, an Afghan hates a Persian, a 
Suni hates a Shia. Every historical, national, and religious 
feeling is enlisted on the side of our interests against Persia and 
Russia her ally. The country is most difficult, therefore readily 
defended ; poor in products, therefore, if defended for any time, 
impregnable. The people are in their hills good and effective 
fighters. Since, then, the interests of Afghanistan are identical 
with our own ; since the country is defensible, and the people 
able and willing to defend it ; and since, if it be effectually de- 
fended, it is an impassable barrier in front of our border ; surely 
it is worth our while to come under some obligations, and even to 
be at some cost to keep it in a condition in which it can be of 
essential service to us. Of late years we have been too secure as 
to our position on the western frontier. The results of the policy 
which closed with 1843 disinclined us to have anything to say to 
the country in any way, and the state of our relations with it 
since 1848 has given no opening for the introduction of a policy 
of any kind. But there has now come a great change over the 
aspect of affairs. Persia has of late years renewed her approach 
to Herat. We are deeply interested in seeing that that “key” to 
Afghanistan does not pass into the hands of the Shah. Further, 
the revelations made of the continued ambition of Russia, the 
determination she has shown avowedly to pursue its ends, and the 
certainty that India is included among them — make it no more 
than prudent for us to provide against an evil, which is not great 
or imminent, but which is growing and will ever be coming. How 
to do this ? I am as adverse as any man can be to any treaty 
offensive and defensive. I would eschew and repudiate all attempts 
to control the internal affairs of Afghanistan ; and I would refuse 
to be directly or indirectly drawn into the quarrels of those who 
share the country between them. I would not seek to make petty 
alliances with the several chiefs. I would not consent to bind 
ourselves by any detailed provisions of treaty even with the chief 
of them, Dost Mahomed. 

Such were his motives for taking action in Afghan- 
istan, and we may pass on to the negotiations themselves, 
in the course of which many difficulties arose that have 
recurred in later history and are likely to reappear here- 
after, The position of affairs at the time was complicated 
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by events some of which have been described in previous 
chapters. The Government of India had many and just 
grounds of complaint against the Amir . It will be re- 
membered that Dost Mahomed had given serious offence 
by his behaviour in the second Sikh war ; and his 
brother, the Barakzai Sardar Sultan Mahomed Khan, 
had been excepted 1 from the general amnesty. The 
Amir himself had acted against us in the teeth of 
full warning. For when in December, 1848, Captain 
Abbott, hearing that Dost Mahomed had entered 
Peshawar, wrote to express his confidence that the visit 
was a friendly one and mentioned that the Govern- 
ment of India was making vigorous preparations to 
crush the rebellion, the Amir impudently replied that 
he had come to gain possession of that province, the 
Derajat, and Hazara, and with gratuitous effrontery 
protested against the treatment which Dhulip Sing’s 
mother was receiving at our hands. On the 6th of 
January, 1849, only six weeks before Dost Mahomed’s 
troops fought at Gujarat on the side of the Sikhs, Lord 
Dalhousie addressed His Highness offering him the hand 
of friendship, and warning him of the consequences of 
any hostile intention. A week later Major Taylor, 
Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan, wrote to 
Mahomed Azim Khan, one of the Dost’s sons, to inquire 
why he had sent troops to Bannu, the bearer of the 
letter being instructed to bring back all particulars 
regarding the Afghan force. An obscurely worded 
but polite reply was received by Taylor, who later on 
informed Mahomed Azim that if the Dost desired to 
enter upon the subject of friendly relations, he would do 
well to communicate his sentiments direct. On receiv- 
ing this message the Amir saw that he had made a 

1 See vol. i. chap. vi. p. 216. 
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mistake, and on the 20th of July, 1850, he wrote to 
Taylor endeavouring to explain and justify his conduct 
during the war, further hinting that he should be glad 
if the past might be forgotten and the former friendship 
be renewed. Lord Dalhousie had been strong and wise 
enough to rest content with driving the Afghans in 
ignominy from the Punjab, and had refused to be 
dragged into useless hostilities with Afghanistan. At 
the same time he was not prepared to accept too readily 
the olive branch thus tardily extended to his subordin- 
ate. Policy as well as a proper sense of dignity dictated 
his reserve. An eastern potentate invariably mistakes 
anxiety or pressure as indications of alarm. Taylor was 
therefore instructed to reply that he did not know the 
sentiments of the Governor - General, but that any 
communication addressed to his Lordship would be 
forwarded at once. On the 31st of January, 1851, 
this letter was returned to Taylor in a mutilated con- 
dition with an intimation that it had been so received, 
and with a request that a fresh copy might be sent. 
Taylor was directed to comply, and to make it known 
that if the Amir would send a communication openly 
and by a proper messenger to the Governor -General, 
there was no doubt that he would be informed on 
what terms his past behaviour would be condoned. 
At this time Lord Dalhousie was not unwilling to 
let bygones be bygones, and on the 25th of August, 
1850, he thus explained to Hobhouse the position he 
had taken up : — 

The Amir has written to Major Taylor feeling his way to the 
“ forgiveness of his fault” The absence of all relations between the 
Governments is mischievous in every way. It encourages the 
border tribes to rely on the Dost for aid or refuge, while his doubts 
of our intentions must make it his policy to keep up their animosity 
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against us. Declaration of peace between the two States would go 
far to obviate this, and I should be rejoiced to bring it about But 
to that end I shall betray no solicitude. 

A long interval, however, was to elapse before any 
definite result was attained. Mahomed Azim briefly 
acknowledged Taylor’s letter in a reply dated the 30th 
of June, 1851, adding that his father wonld soon send a 
messenger as suggested. 

But just as matters seemed to approach a settlement, 
a new offence was added to those for which no atone* 
ment had yet been made. The Amir, with small regard 
for consistency or good faith, and perhaps suspecting 
that the British were eager for his friendship, sent 
troops to attack some villages of the upper MiranzaL 
Until, then, His Highness should disavow and atone for 
this aggressive action, Lord Dalhousie declined to 
receive his messenger. But he let it be known that if 
the Amir would make atonement and send a letter, an 
answer to it would be given. The protracted silence 
which followed was broken in July, 1853, by a letter 
received by Mackeson, Commissioner of Peshawar, from 
Abdul Ghias Khan, son of a brother of the Dost, named 
Nawab Jabar Khan. The writer offered his services to 
establish British influence at Kabul, and at the same 
time hinted that he would take part if necessary in 
intrigues against the Dost. There was only one reply 
which could be given to such a suggestion. The 
Governor-General laid down his policy in distinct terms. 
He had no object or interest in countenancing intrigues 
with the Barakzai family, or any one at Kabul It was 
enough that “ a wholesome dread of the advance of our 
power beyond the Khaibar prevailed at the Afghan 
capital ; that fear should be left to sustain itself, and 
should not be countenanced by threats or overt act, or 
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by any intercourse tending to mix us up with the affairs 
of Afghanistan.” 

1854. Experience has proved that there is no surer method 
of eliciting overtures of good-will from the ruler of 
Afghanistan than that of remaining inactive, and above 
all avoiding intrigues or menaces. Accordingly, when 
the whole position was changed, and the Crimean war 
induced Her Majesty’s Government to press upon the 
attention of the Government of India the desirability of 
concluding some written agreement with the Dost, the 
Marquis of Dalhousie felt that the policy he had so 
far pursued enabled him to act with reasonable hope 
of success. He therefore wrote, on the 7th of February, 
1854, to Edwardes, directing him to ascertain the feeling 
among the Afghans on the subject of the war between 
Russia and Turkey, and the movements of the Russians 
and Persians, giving him “ carte, blanche both as to 
measures and means for this purpose.” Edwardes 
replied on the 24th of February, retailing all the news 
which he had been able to procure. The Amir was, he 
thought, too weak to be unfriendly. “He knows his 
own interests too well, I should expect, to provoke us 
any more. We are now too close to his door. A 
thousand little things show a feeling on his part to be 
friends with us, if we would let him. He is much 
ashamed, depend upon it, of his miscalculations in 1848- 
1849. My own feeling,” he added, “is that we have 
much injured Dost Mahomed, and that we may well 
afford to let bygones be bygones.” Edwardes for his 
part would “ be very glad to see a new account opened 
on the basis of an open treaty of friendship and alliance.” 
The Commissioner of Peshawar had been given a 
free hand for a limited purpose. He was authorised to 
adopt his own means and measures for procuring infor- 
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mation, but not for shaping or concluding a treaty of 
alliance. It was necessary, therefore, to curb his ardour, 
and, accordingly, on the 7th of March, 18 54, the Governor- 
General wrote to his subordinate, warning him against 
betraying too great anxiety for an arrangement. He 
pointed out that the home authorities hardly realised 
the position. They desired a formal renewal of friendly 
relations with Afghanistan in the belief that “ there can 
be no reason why the Afghans should suspect and 
dislike us.” We had, no doubt, injured the Amir as 
Edwardes had observed. But on the other hand, “ Dost 
Mahomed behaved foolishly and wrongly in 1848-1849, 
and he has made no reparation for it. There is no need 
for a formal adjustment of the double balance. The 
items may now well be mutually dropped out of the 
account, and we may start fair.” Emphasis was laid 
upon the advantage of showing no undue anxiety, and 
upon the need of avoiding detailed obligations. As Lord 
Dalhousie observed, “ both sides had committed faults,” 
and there was nothing to be gained by placing our 
own mistakes too prominently in the foreground, or 
making the first move towards reconciliation. On the 
contrary, the Dost had already made advances to us, 
and it was important to take up the negotiations from 
that point. The Amir, moreover, was himself in 
difficulties. He was quarrelling with his brothers 
at Kandahar, he hated the Persians, and knew well 
that they were only restrained from encroaching upon 
his territories by the intimation, conveyed in Lord 
Malmesbury’s despatch of the 27th of October, 1852, 
that the independence of Herat and the integrity of 
Afghanistan must be respected. We need not, therefore, 
betray too great solicitude ; and in the second place, we 
must avoid going too far. “ From the first I have been, 
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and still am, adverse to any treaty beyond a mere 
declaration of friendship and alliance, without any 
detailed obligations .. All small rights in detail become 
practically obligations upon ourselves/’ Having laid 
down the lines which diplomacy was to follow, the next 
question was the form in which the negotiations were to 
be opened. As to this the letter proceeded : — 

In one view it seems simple enough. In 1850 the Dost said, 
“ After all if I have offended you, you are a great nation and can 
afford to forgive.” Though nothing came of this, yet now in 1854 
we are. willing to forgive and forget without exacting any terms. 
It would appear, therefore, that we have only to make an advance, 
to remind the Amir of what he asked us to do, to tell him what we 
are willing to do, and that the thing would be done. But in another 
view the affair is not so simple. Would not any advance on our 
part, without exacting anything, especially under present circum- 
stances, be regarded as an indication of conscious weakness ? With 
a civilised and sensible European Government we should run no 
risk of such misconstruction. But with an arrogant, irritated 
Mussulman power, would there not be a possibility that they would 
regard an overture as a proof of our necessity, and would they not 
be disposed to make our necessity their opportunity! Colonel 
Outram and Major Abbott, who have been here lately, were con- 
sulted by me confidentially. They inclined to think that overtures 
from us would be misapprehended. Your opinion appears to be 
otherwise. You think he is ashamed of his blunder in 1848-1849; 
and you speak of a “ thousand little things ” which show a feeling 
on his part to be friends with us if we would let him. This is the 
cardinal point of the whole question. I should, therefore^ be much 
obliged if you would let me know more fully what these symptoms 
are on which you rely. 

The Governor-General then went on to suggest that 
the way might be cleared by a friendly communication, 
which without showing any solicitude opened a door 
for the Amir’s advances. If it succeeded, and if “ he 
would make a treaty, I would make it at once, and 
would, if he pleased, even meet him or his eldest son at 
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the frontier to make it in person/’ Lord Dalhousie 
concluded his instructions in the following terms : — 

As the sum of all I have written you will see, 

1st, That we hare never rejected any approaches made to us by 
the Amir. 

2nd, That, having regard to present circumstances, we are quite 
ready, and even anxious, to be on good terms with him, and even 
to enter into a treaty with him. 

3rd, That we abstain from making overtures to that effect, only 
because there is reason to apprehend that such an act might be 
misunderstood, and so become mischievous. 

4th, That we are most desirous, nevertheless, of paving the way 
towards this object, and will give sanction and approval to anything 
which may advance us towards it. 

After this letter had been sent the Nazir Khairulla, 
one of the fathers-in-law of the Dost, appeared on the 
scene, and further instructions which will be presently 
explained were given to Edwardes. But in view of 
misconceptions which exist as to the extent of the 
discretion left to Herbert Edwardes, it is convenient 
here to quote the following extracts from the Governor- 
General’s letter to him, dated the 11th of April, 1854: — 

I heartily hope, my dear Edwardes, that you may succeed in 
bringing this halting negotiation to a good result If you do, it 
will be a feather even in your cap. 

To this he added a postscript — 

I have omitted two notable points. First, I wish everything 
kept out of the offices until this is over ; and beg you to correspond 
with me. 

Secondly, for whatever casual expenses you may see cause to 
incur in connection with these negotiations, I give you carte blanche, 1 
confiding in your discretion. 

1 I have not overlooked the following passage, which has been quoted else- 
where as an extract from Lord Dalhousie’s letters to Herbert Edwardes — “I 
give you carte blanche, and if you can bring about such a result as you propose. 
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The success of Edwardes’s negotiations and of Lord 
Dalhousie’s policy was not promoted in the earlier 
stages by any cordial approval from John Lawrence. 
Frequent letters passed between the Chief-Commissioner 
and Courtenay, the private secretary, as well as the 
Governor - General himself. What Lawrence’s views 
were as to the policy proposed for adoption is shown 
in these letters. Writing on the 24th of March, 1854, 
he expressed his dissent from the views of Edwardes 
regarding the conduct of Dost Mahomed since the war. 

He has certainly, in my mind, evinced his hostile feelings very 
decidedly. I believe that he has stirred up the hill tribes against 
us, if it were only to keep us employed. I fully believe, however, 
that the Amir is willing to be on terms of amity with us just now. 
It would greatly strengthen his position, and the chances in favour 
of his sons being able to maintain themselves at his death. 

But his friendly feelings if useful to us are not 
essential. 

We can hold our own against all comers. The satisfaction that 
a treaty would give in England appears to me the strongest 
argument in favour of the measure. There seems to be nothing 
in the present aspect of affairs in Europe which should induce us 
to adopt the extreme measure of making overtures to the Amir. 
I do not think we could do this without loss of dignity and 
prestige. All thinking men would say it must be a terrible crisis. 
Russia must be a frightful foe, when the Lords of the East, the 
English, backed by France and Turkey, hold out in this fashion 
the right hand of friendship to Kabul ! We may satisfy ourselves, 
we will never satisfy others, that such a course is not dictated by a 
consciousness of weakness; and this knowledge will induce the 
Amir to make claims which to us are inadmissible. 

it will be a feather even in your cap.” The quotation appears in various books, 
but in none of them is the date of the letter given. The whole of Lord 
Dalhousie’s correspondence with Edwardes is before me, and the nearest approach 
to the words quoted is that in the passages given in the text. The reader will, 
however, see that Edwardes was not given carte blanche for “ bringing about such 
a result as yon propose. ” 
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As to granting a subsidy, or even occasional help 
in cash, Lawrence wrote — 

I cannot think that it would be expedient to aid the Amir 
with money under any circumstances. Asiatics do not understand 
this way of treating them. It would serve but to increase their 
arrogance. We should have increasing demands under various 
pretences, and the more we gave, the more would be wanted. 
During Sir John Malcolm’s embassy to Persia, we spent large 
sums in that country to no purpose. During the occupation of 
Afghanistan, we were still more lavish of our treasure, and with 
similar results. I would simply recommend that we give the 
Amir to understand indirectly that we are willing to forget the 
past and to enter into friendly relations should he desire it. In 
the event of his making such proposals, a native gentleman such 
as Fouzdar Khan might go to Jalalabad or Ali Masjid to meet and 
conduct his son to Peshawar, with whom the treaty might be 
concluded by Your Lordship in person, if the time suited, or by 
such parties as you might name. 

On the 3rd of April Lawrence writes again — 

We must be very careful. If the Afghans are desirous of 
entering into negotiations, it will encourage them to make extrava- 
gant demands. The best attitude, perhaps the only safe one, with 
Orientals is that of complete superiority. What I apprehend is 
that the Amir and his son will see no great advantage, or rather 
affect to see none, in any treaty of amity. They will desire a 
treaty of offence and defence, in order that at least, under some 
pretext, we may bleed freely. The Afghans are proverbially fickle, 
faithless, and avaricious. The more we gave, the more would be 
required, and when supplies were stopped, we might expect that 
they would intrigue with our enemies in the hope of inducing us 
to open our coffers. 

A month later he expressed himself even more 
strongly — 

I look upon a Sikh chief as in every respect a more honourable 
and trustworthy man than an Afghan. Falsehood and villainy 
are the natural characteristics of an Afghan, and their rulers are 
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probably much worse than the majority of their people. The offer 
of Peshawar and Kashmir would prove irresistible, indeed a much 
less advantage would induce them to side against us. The Amir 
of Kabul would join with whichever party appeared the strongest, 
or which held out to him the greatest advantages. He would 
probably side with an invading army which occupied Herat. But 
if the invading army were worsted, he would for a trifle, perhaps 
for nothing, fall on it in its retreat. 

Lawrence concluded as follows : — 

I would not advocate that we pledge ourselves to aid the Amir 
with money in the event of attack. Should he desire it, a treaty 
of amity might be made, both parties exchanging assurances of 
goodwill to each other. ... As a treaty of this kind would 
strengthen his hands, he will probably enter into one, if he finds 
he can get no more, and he will hold to it, so long as there may be 
no inducement to break it 

John Lawrence obviously did not give much 
encouragement to Lord Dalhousie in pursuing the 
course which he had marked out for himself, though 
by a freak of fortune it was he, and not Edwardes, who 
eventually signed the treaty of mutual peace and 
friendship which the Governor-General ratified on the 
1st of May, 1855. More than a year afterwards, on 
the 26th of January, 1857, Lawrence found himself 
associated with Edwardes in affixing his signature to 
a further treaty which granted to the Amir a subsidy 
of one lakh a month during the war with Persia, gave 
us the right of establishing a native agent at Kabul, 
and in consideration of the existing friendship promised 
“to overlook the past hostilities of all the tribes of 
Afghanistan and on no account to visit them with 
punishment.” But at the present time the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab looked coldly upon the 
project of the Governor- General, and urged caution 
upon his subordinate the Commissioner of Peshawar. 
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Edward es, however, managed the delicate mission 
entrusted to him with consummate tact. 

Soon after the receipt of Lord Dalhousie’s instruc- 
tions in the letter of the 7th of March, an old man 
of seventy-one, father-in-law of the Dost, by name 
Nazir Khairulla, introduced himself into the pending 
negotiations. He complained of great injustice at the 
hands of the Amir, and stated that he had been 
engaged for twenty years in trade at Bokhara where 
he had rendered services to Stoddart and Conolly 
through his agent Ahmad Khan. This agent had 
died in Kashmir some three years before, and the old 
man now sought the aid of the British authorities in 
recovering large sums of money due to himself from 
his estate. After a few interviews the real object of 
the Nazir’s visit, which was from the first divined by 
Lawrence, began to leak out Pushed by Edwardes, 
he repeated a conversation which, according to his own 
account, he had held with the Dost “When I returned 
from Bokhara, I asked the Dost why he did not make 
overtures to the English for friendship. The Amir 
replied, ‘I know them better than you. I tell you 
they will never forgive me ’ : to which I replied that 
the English were powerful and could afford to forgive. 

‘ Perhaps so,’ said the Dost, ‘ but perhaps not. 
Suppose I make overtures, and the English reject 
them. It will then be known in Afghanistan that I 
have done so, and that no assistance will be given me, 
and I shall have weakened myself in public opinion. 
The risk is too great, and I won’t run it.’ ’’ Having 
repeated his conversation, the old man proceeded to 
make his own comments observing in reference to the 
Amir that “ if the war with Russia goes to any length, 
he will of course form alliances with your enemies in 
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self-defence. Now, if you wish it, I am ready to 
perform any service you choose. If you want to 
obtain Bokhara without sending an army, give Dost 
Mahomed money, which he very much wants, and tell 
him he shall have the first instalment when he is 
across the Oxus.” Then the Nazir asked whether the 
English would conclude an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Amir, to which Edwardes, faithful 
to his instructions, replied in the negative. 

It required all the tact and wariness that could be 
employed to deal with the old diplomatist, who with 
. much plainness of speech showed how one-sided he 
considered the proposals which were made to him by 
Edwardes. But the Nazir in the end undertook to 
write to the Amir’s favourite son, Sardar Gholam 
Hyder Khan, Governor of Jalalabad, and to ask him 
to consult his father on the subject of commencing 
negotiations for forgiveness and the establishment of 
friendly relations. In the meanwhile he insisted upon 
seeing John Lawrence in order to satisfy himself that 
Edwardes was acting by authority. In due course 
there arrived from Hyder Khan a letter without date, 
but received by the Nazir on the 10th of April, saying 
that he would himself proceed to Kabul to communicate 
with his father on the subject. Early in the following 
month a new envoy appeared in the person of Mufti 
Gholam Hyder, a native of Peshawar, who had in years 
past helped the Dost and his family to escape from 
captivity in Bokhara, and had since been treated with 
much confidence and favour by the Amir. The Mufti 
was more direct than even the Nazir. “What does 
friendship mean?” he asked. “What is the charge 
for it? What is the Dost to get?” Edwardes, who 
had no authority even to promise a subsidy, adroitly 
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replied, “ Peace and security ; assurance of keeping his 
kingdom ; and liberty to turn his attention in any 
direction but this, from which he has so long feared 
reprisal.” As Lawrence had foretold, the Mufti went 
on to speak of an expedition against the Sardars of 
Kandahar, and the necessity of saving Herat from the 
attack of Persia. Edwardes could only profess to 
regard these contingencies as remote, and repeat that 
the Amir had better write to the Governor -General 
without delay. He himself lost no time in writing, 
on the 5th of May, to Lord Dalhousie to warn him that 
money and substantive support would be demanded; 
and although he regarded a “defensive and offensive 
treaty as absurd,” he added, “but if bonaf.de aggres- 
sion come upon the Dost from our enemies in their 
attempt to march at us over his body, there cannot 
be two opinions as to justice and policy requiring 
that we should support him in resistance, and make his 
western frontier the battlefield instead of our own.” 

The Governor-General replied on the 24th of May — 

I daresay you are correct in your belief, that when negotia- 
tions are entered upon, the Amir’s proposals will be of the same 
tenor as the remarks of the messengers. If they should be so, 
and if he should make assent to them a sine qua non in the formation 
of a treaty, it is more than doubtful whether we shall conclude 
one. 

Of Edwardes’s replies declining all interference in 
Afghanistan, and specifically refusing to give a pledge 
to recognise Sardar Hyder Khan’s succession, Lord 
Dalhousie approved as being fully in accord with the 
sentiments of Government. But dealing with John 
Lawrence’s objection to any gift of money, he added — 

I do not agree with him. I think his view founded on a 
fallacy. It proceeds on the assumption that the Afghans are . 
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fools, whereas, I think, they are in general quite as clever as we 
are. The Afghans, it seems to me, must perceive that Russia, 
designing to swallow India, must make the first solid mouthful of 
Afghanistan, lying right across and commanding Russia’s one and 
only line of communication with her resources and her base ; con- 
sequently that the gift of Peshawar and Kashmir would be a very 
unsubstantial bribe. The Afghans no doubt hate us, but they 
hate the Persians at least as much, and the Russians certainly 
more. Their own destruction is involved in the success of Russia’s 
supposed designs on India. 

At the same time, though he might be “ disposed to 
promise aid to the Dost if Russia or Persia should 
invade Afghanistan, the right of determining the nature 
and extent of the aid to be given being reserved wholly 
to the British Government,” Lord Dalhousie could not 
incur a treaty of obligation so speculative in its nature 
without reference home. It may be remarked, however, 
that when the risk became less speculative, it was 
finally taken by the British Government almost in the 
precise terms suggested by Lord Dalhousie. But in 
present circumstances the home authorities declared 
that they would Be “ content with the formal re-estab- 
lishment of friendly relations on the basis of letting 
bygones be bygones.” Special care, however, must be 
taken that we do not enter into any stipulations which 
could be construed as involving us in engagements to 
support Dost Mahomed in any aggressive movements 
against other chiefs or states.” A caution was added 
against the use of any language which might give just 
cause of umbrage to Persia. For the rest the matter 
was left to the discretion of the Governor-General. 

Since the opinions of the Governor-General regard- 
ing a promise of money, and the probable attitude of 
the Afghans towards Russia have been quoted, it is well 
to put side by side with them the ideas of John Lawrence, 
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in view of the fact that this question at any rate has 
gained prominence by the lapse of years. Writing on 
the 8th of June, 1854, to Edwardes, Lawrence said, 
“ My own idea is that a Russian-Persian army could, 
without much difficulty, overrun Kabul and subvert its 
government.” In that case “ a considerable portion of 
the people would be ready to join an invader who ap- 
peared to be really formidable, partly from love of 
change, and partly in the hope of something turning 
up to their advantage. If these views be correct, I 
think it follows that it would prove to the interest of 
the Kabul Government to join and not to oppose the 
invaders, their object being India.” Assuming that the 
Russians would respect the independence of Afghanistan 
and merely ask for a safe passage through the country, 
Lawrence argued that — 

An invasion of India would afford a strong temptation to all 
the restless spirits of Afghanistan. There would appear more 
profit, glory, and even security in joining the Russian ranks than 
in running their heads against their iron battalions. The danger 
of being swallowed up would appear remote; that of being 
crushed in the event of resistance imminent and pressing. I do 
not hesitate to say that were I an Afghan with the Russians at 
my door, my voice would be to join them. We can hold out no 
adequate inducement to the Afghans to adhere to us, while their 
feelings and passions seem to be the other way. We hold pro- 
vinces filled with their countrymen, the loss of which they lament. 
I feel persuaded that we can never reckon on their fighting our 
battles. 

It would be outside the scope of this biography to 
discuss these conflicting opinions, but it is a singular 
coincidence that while Lawrence was writing his views 
at Murree, Edwardes was holding another interview 
with Nazir Khairulla, in the course of which he re- 
marked that our interests and those of the Amir were 
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identical. The Nazir replied with warmth, “ You have 
told me that several times. The Dost is not a wise 
man. Avarice, avarice, avarice, that is his wisdom. 
He is for the side which pays. That Russian Vicko- 
vitch promised him men and money without end. He 
jumped at it, and broke with the English. He has got 
so much wisdom that he will swallow an offer of Pesha- 
war and Kashmir as soon as ever the Russians make it.” 
Edwardes replied that Afghanistan lay on the road to 
India and would first be swallowed up, upon which the 
Nazir retorted, “ Dost Mahomed would not look as far 
as that. If the Russians enabled him to take Peshawar 
and Kashmir he would take them.” The whole truth, 
the Nazir observed, is that “ the pivots of the world are 
hope and fear ; the Dost has nothing to fear from you. 
You tell him he has nothing to hope, and then you 
leave him to the fear of the Persian.” 

Certainly Edwardes had a difficult game to play, as 
one weapon after another was drawn from his hand 
either by the astute envoy, or by the Governor-General, 
or by the home authorities. He would probably have 
failed, had it not been for help from an unexpected 
quarter. Hitherto there had been two envoys at 
work, but now yet another presented himself anxious 
to take the leading part in the negotiations. Thus a 
healthy rivalry ensued, and when its force was nearly 
spent, the Persians fortunately sent an agent to Kabul 
who caused an instant flutter there, offended the Dost 
by the proposals made, and turned his thought to the 
Government of India. The new party to the negotia- 
tions was a loyal adherent of the British, one Rahimat 
Khan, who brought a letter from the Governor of 
Kuram, Sardar Mahomed Azim Khan, son of the Amir, 
intimating his wish to be employed as his father’s agent 
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in the transaction. He was informed that the first 
move must come from the Dost; but his appearance 
stimulated the activity of others who were already in 
the field. The outcome was that Edwardes was driven 
into a corner, and was asked plainly to state the terms 
of any treaty which would be acceptable to the British 
Government. He would gladly have avoided com- 
mitting himself, since the orders of the home Govern- 
ment had not yet been received by him. But the 
Nazir proceeded to dictate his own version of such an 
agreement, and Herbert Edwardes made a memorandum 
of it on the same day, the 30th of June. The memo- 
randum was to this effect : — 

I have spoken to the Commissioner Sahib, and after much talk 
it was settled between us that the Amir Sahib should be a friend 
to the friends, and an enemy to the enemies of the British Govern- 
ment. (Note. — This not to involve the converse. The British 
not to make an offensive and defensive treaty) ; and the British 
Government to enter into a treaty not to have a cantonment at 
Kabul, nor to place any representative there as at Teheran ; and 
not to interfere in any way with such dependency or territory as 
the Amir is now in possession of. (Note. — Supposing the Dost on 
his side to keep the treaty.) 

Such was the outline of the treaty which Edwardes 
and the Nazir sketched out between them, and it will 
be seen presently that it differed in many respects from 
the instrument finally signed. But the Commissioner 
was very sanguine about the result, and his confidence 
was so far shared by Sir C. Wood, that notwithstanding 
the more cautious language of Lord Dalhousie, he 
announced in the House of Commons that Her Majesty’s 
Government expected the early renewal of formal rela- 
tions with the Amir. 

The Nazir despatched his letter, and heard of its safe 
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anrival at Kabul ; but week after week passed without 
any move on the Amir’s part. During this interval the 
Shah of Persia sent an envoy to the Dost, offering to 
mediate between him and his brother at Kandahar. 
The envoy, who gave offence to the Amir by withhold- 
ing from him a sovereign title, ultimately returned to 
Teheran without accomplishing anything, and not a 
little chagrined at his failure. Then it was that the 
Amir hims elf began to feel his way towards direct 
negotiation. On the 15th of August the Mufti Gholam 
Hyder, no doubt at the Dost’s bidding, wrote remon- 
strating with Edwardes on the encouragement he had 
given to Sardar Mahomed Azim Khan, and informing 
him that the Amir had decided to entrust the negotia- 
tions to Sardars Gholam Hyder Khan and Sultan 
Mahomed Khan. This letter also was brought by the 
Nazir, whom Edwardes informed that he did not intend 
to answer the Mufti. Lord Dalhousie approved of this 
policy, and on the 9th of September instructed Edwardes 
to “write to nobody any more until the Dost writes 
himself.” But the introduction of the name of Sultan 
Mahomed Khan gave him time to decide upon a ques- 
tion of no little difficulty. This Sardar had been an 
open enemy to the Government and a treacherous friend 
to the Lawrences. He had, as already stated, been 
excluded from the amnesty ; and although on the policy 
of letting bygones be bygones it would be necessary to 
forgive him, “that,” wrote the Governor-General, “is 
the very farthest point to which I will go. Negotiations 
through him or communication with him I will not 
admit in any shape.” Partly owing to this repulse of 
the Mufti’s overtures, and partly owing to renewed 
intrigues at Kabul for securing the honour of being 
chosen as envoy, matters dragged on without result 
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until the 10th of October, when Mirza Hussain Khan, 
keeper of the royal seal, reached Peshawar with letters 
from the Amir to the Governor-General, John Lawrence, 
and Edwardes. 

After a reference to the favours shown to his family 
by the British, the Amir, in his letter of the 23rd of 
September, 1854, addressed to the Governor-General, 
proceeded thus : — 

If on any occasion, with reference to the exigencies of the 
moment and in consequence of accidental causes, any untoward 
acts opposed to the ways of friendship and indicating a desire to 
separate myself from you, should have happened, and tarnished 
the mirror of your heart, the reason of them should not be looked 
for in any deliberate intention of my mind. The affairs of this 
life are ruled by fate . . . my heart in its distress has been for 
an age past desiring the medicine of your kindness and the salve 
of your compassion to heal its wounds. 

Then, referring to what had passed between his 
son Sardar Mahomed Azim Khan and Edwardes, and 
to the despatch of Mirza Mahomed Hussain Khan as 
his envoy, he continued, “ in view to the advancement 
of friendly relations, my hope is that, regarding me as 
one walking in the paths of affection and amity, you 
will write to me without reserve about the intentions 
of your heart.” Upon the receipt of this letter the 
Governor -General proposed to his colleagues, Dorm, 
General Low, Grant, and Peacock, a reply in which 
they unanimously concurred. Touching lightly upon 
the general tranquillity in India, the conclusion of a 
treaty with Baluchistan, and the successes gained in 
the Crimean war, and adverting to our former relations 
with Kabul, the reply went on : — 

The events to which Your Highness has referred caused me 
pain and dissatisfaction. But the British Government is a great 
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power, and can well afford to forgive injuries it may sometimes 
receive from weaker States. The past is past; let it be forgotten. 
Let even the conduct of Your Highness' brother, Sardar Sultan 
Mahomed Khan, be forgiven and forgotten. Henceforth let the 
States over which we rule be united by bonds of friendship. 

Finally, the Amir was invited to appoint an officer 
to “ conclude a treaty of peace and friendship in such 
terms as may be agreed upon.” 

When this matter was disposed of, Lord Dalhousie, 
on the 22nd of November, put before his colleagues the 
draft of a treaty, with a proposal to appoint as his 
representative Edwardes, whose “ well-known abilities, 
and the temper, discretion, and judgment shown during 
the semi-official negotiations, enable me to feel perfect 
confidence that he will perform the duty to the entire 
satisfaction of the Governor-General in Council.” This 
draft, with a few verbal changes, was ultimately adopted 
and signed. 

The treaty had better be without preamble, and consist of — 

Article I. 

There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
Honourable East India Company and His Highness Dost Mahomed 
Khan, the Amir of Kabul, his heirs and successors. 

Article II. 

The Honourable East India Company engages to respect, and 
never to interfere with the territories now in the possession of 
His Highness the Amir. 

Article III. 

His Highness Dost Mahomed Khan engages on his own part, 
and on the part of his heirs and successors, to respect the terri- 
tories belonging to the Honourable East India Company ; to be 
the friend of its friends, and the enemy of its enemies. 

Lord Dalhousie added that, if it should be necessary, 
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Edwardes might add a note that we repudiated any 
desire to have a cantonment or a representative in 
Afghanistan unless other powers had one. 

With the letter from the Governor-General, of which 
an outline has been given, Fouzdar Khan, who had 
commanded the levies raised by Edwardes in the second 
Sikh War, was duly despatched on his way to Kabul. 
He had not gone far when doubts were expressed as to 
the sincerity of the Amir. But these doubts, in which 
the Amir’s envoy at Peshawar did not share, were dis- 
pelled by the tidings of Fouzdar Khan’s reception at 
Kabul in a darbar held on the 23rd of December. On 
thg 28th of the same month the Amir sent for Fouzdar 
Khan, and said : “ I have appointed my son, Gholam 
Hyder Khan, as my representative, and he will start for 
Jalalabad on the 7th of January. You will go with 
him. It will rest with the English authorities to show 
honour to the Sardar.” “He added,” wrote Fouzdar 
Khan, “ that if the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab 
were to meet the Sardar it would afford him great 
satisfaction, as it was only through the Chief Com- 
missioner that these affairs could be brought to a con- 
clusion. Doubtless it would be a great advantage 
could the treaty be made in the presence of the 
Governor-General himself, as there would then be no 
occasion for reference to Calcutta, and no apprehension 
that a succeeding Governor-General would annul the 
treaty ; but as a guard against these drawbacks the 
Chief Commissioner should come to the meeting with 
the Sardar Gholam Khan, armed with plenary powers 
on every point.” In reporting this to Temple, Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner, Edwardes made no comment 
on the suggestion just quoted. The Governor-General, 
in a minute dated the 26th of January 1855, wrote : — 
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The Amir has responded by deputing his favourite son and 
designated heir. Such an act deserves that it should be met by 
us in an equally friendly spirit. Moreover, the Amir has specially 
expressed his wish that the Chief Commissioner should meet his 
son. If we were now to disregard that wish, the Amir might 
think that proper consideration has not been shown to himself 
or his son. I conceive, therefore, that the Chief Commissioner 
ought to be appointed to conduct the negotiations instead of 
Major Edwardes. I regret that that gallant and able officer should 
thus be deprived of the credit of concluding the negotiations 
which he has thus far conducted so well. , 

1855 Lord Dalhousie broke the news of this disappoint- 
ment in a kindly letter to Edwardes. After telling him 
that he had previously been named as the British repre- 
sentative, he went on to say : — 

I very much regret that the last letter should have rendered 
a change necessary, and should have compelled the Government, 
much against the wish of us all, to nominate the Chief Com- 
missioner as the negotiator on our part. But the request of the 
Amir to that effect was so precise and so pointed, and the selec- 
tion of his heir as his envoy rendered it so incumbent upon us 
to appoint our highest functionary to do him honour, that there 
was no way of escape from it. Nevertheless I am exceedingly 
sorry that you should not have had, as I intended you should, 
the crowning credit of bringing to a close the negotiations you 
have conducted so well and successfully to their present point. 

John Lawrence, on the receipt of his instructions, 
wrote to Edwardes on the 9th of February, 1855, to 
tell him that they were unexpected, and he added : 
“ I wish myself that you were to do it, sincerely, though 
after all the terms are quite unobjectionable, so far 
as we go”; and on the 14th of February he again 
wrote : “I am glad you are not disappointed about the 
treaty. As far as I go I should have been most happy 
that it had been entrusted to you ; for I so far agree 
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with the Governor-General that I think that all the 
merit of the affair, whatever it may be, is yours.” 

Edwardes met the Afghan envoy at Jamrud, and 
accompanied him to Peshawar, where the Sardar was 
entertained by John Lawrence with great distinction. 
On the 1st of April Lord Dalhousie, then at Kotagiri 
in Madras, received a telegram from Peshawar, which 
had been carried by special mounted messengers for 
200 miles of road, and had travelled for the rest of the 
distance along his new laid telegraph line, announcing 
the signature of the treaty on the 30th of. March. He 
wrote at once to Edwardes : “I congratulate you and 
myself, and all else concerned, on the successful issue 
of negotiations, which have now lasted just a year.” 
John Lawrence was informed by the Governor-General 
that he would be recommended for honours, whereupon 
he also wrote to Edwardes on the 24th of May 1855 : 
“ I hope he will not forget my coadjutor when asking 
for honours for me. I may say with perfect truth that I 
consider you deserve at least as much, if not more, for the 
late treaty than I do.” Fouzdar Khan was given a life- 
pension and the title of Nawab ; but Herbert Edwardes’ 
share in the matter was left unrecognised, though not 
through any backwardness on the part of the Governor- 
General. The services of Lord Dalhousie were acknow- 
ledged on the 9th of June in these terms by Vernon 
Smith, who had succeeded Wood as President of the 
Board : — “ The Government are much pleased with the 
treaty your Lordship has effected with Dost Mahomed ; 
and I forwarded the papers respecting it to Her 
Majesty, who said they were extremely interesting.” 
John Lawrence’s reward was a K.C.B., gazetted in 
February 1856, a distinction which he had already 
deserved more than once for his splendid work in the 
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Punjab. As Lord Dalhousie wrote to Vernon Smith 
in submitting his name with others, “ These recom- 
penses for life-long labours have been right well earned 
in the cases now brought before you, and I shall very 
anxiously hope that they will not be withheld.” 
iW4. The treaty with the Amir, concluded by Lord 
Dalhousie was only one of a series of engagements which 
were subsequently made with Afghanistan, and although 
it exercised a powerful influence in keeping the ruler of 
Kabul quiet during the mutiny, much of its value was 
lost in the civil wars which ensued after the death of the 
Dost on the 9th of June, 1863. But the treaty 
negotiated on the 14th of May, 1854, by Major John 
Jacob with Nasir Khan, Chief of Kelat or Baluchistan, 
had more lasting results and was a far more binding 
engagement than the treaty of friendly relations with 
the Amir. It not only provided for perpetual 
friendship between the British Government aid Kelat, 
but also admitted the ruler of that country and his 
successors into the Indian protectorate on terms of 
“subordinate co-operation.” It opened his territories 
to British garrisons, and required the Khan to enter 
into no communications with other states without the 
consent of the Government of India. It provided for 
free commerce, and the protection of British territory 
from plunder and outrage, guaranteeing to the Khan 
and his successors a subsidy of 50,000 rupees a year 
on condition that these obligations were faithfully 
fulfilled. It remains to this day the solid foundation 
upon which later agreements have been based, aid the 
most intimate relations between the two governments 
have subsisted since it was concluded. Lord Lytton 
raised the subsidy to one lakh, and other arrangements 
have since been made involving additional payments to 
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the Khan of Kelat whose frontier both with Persia and 
with Afghanistan has been clearly defined. 

Lord Dalhousie recognised the value and foresaw the 
consequences of a treaty which “ shall bind the 
Khan to us wholly and exclusively ” as a move on the 
political board necessitated by the war with Russia. 
“ We, on our part,” he observed to Wood in a letter 
dated the 18th of April, 1854, “ take no obligation upon 
ourselves except the annual stipend of £5000 which you 
have already sanctioned ; and that only in the event of 
the conditions being observed and trade being protected 
annually. The Khan lately met Mr. Frere on the 
frontier ; and the friendly spirit he then showed renders 
it probable that this object will be gained.” Writing 
again on the 30th of May, he trusted that the Kelat 
treaty would prove an exception to the general fate of 
Asiatic treaties which “ bind a ruler only as long as he 
pleases,” because in this case his personal interest was 
enlisted on the side of maintaining it. He called 
attention to Major Jacob’s tariff in the schedule as “ a 
model of comprehensive brevity, which tickles the soul 
of a past President of the Board of Trade.” He was 
therefore considerably annoyed when the President of 
the Board of Control repudiated the idea that he had 
sanctioned an annual payment to the Khan. All that 
the home authorities had meant to sanction was a single 
lump payment. But while he regretted the misunder- 
standing, the Governor-General observed on the 4th of 
August that : — 

Looking to what we have gained by it in respect of trade, local 
security, and that defence against foreign enemies which the 
Government at home was anxious to obtain, I consider, as I have 
already stated, that the money is well spent and profitably invested. 
If he fulfills his compact your trade will gain greatly, and military 
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reductions may be made to more than Rs. 50,000 a year. If he 
does not keep his word, you pay nothing. While I say this, I 
repeat that I regret to find that I have exceeded the authority I 
supposed I had received. I request you to acquit us of doing so 
intentionally. 

Lord Canning and bis successors reaped the benefit 
of the agreement with Baluchistan. Nasir Khan died 
in 1857, and his half-brother Khudadad Khan was 
selected by the chieftains as his successor. But disputes 
ensued, and the British Government were glad to double 
the subsidy in order to strengthen the Khan’s hands. 
In 1862 Khudadad Khan agreed to a delimitation of the 
Sind-Kelat frontier, and in the following year allowed 
the telegraph system to be extended from India into his 
territories. Although his reign during the next few 
years was a stormy period of disorder, even culminating 
in anarchy, the Khan acted loyally up to his engage- 
ments during the Afghan War ; and he gave to the 
British a lease of the Quetta district and made numerous 
other concessions of the utmost importance to the defence 
of our empire in India. Thus the sagacity of Lord 
Dalhousie was abundantly justified by • subsequent 
history, and long after he had rested from his labours 
his works followed him. 

It must be admitted that the Baluch and Afghan 
territories occupy only a small portion of the extensive 
field of India’s foreign policy, which in 1855 included the 
Strait-Settlements, now under the Colonial Office. For- 
tunately for Lord Dalhousie, the Company’s dominions 
enjoyed a rare immunity from external troubles between 
1848 and 1856. The savage tribes on the north-western 
frontier had been held by a firm hand, and the fate of 
the Lahore State was an object lesson which they had 
not forgotten even in 1857. In the territories of Oman 
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and along the littoral of the Persian Gulf little of con- 
sequence occurred. On the northern frontier Sikkim 
had been punished for its outrageous behaviour, and 
Bhutan had been made clearly to understand that 
its Duars on the side of Bengal would be annexed 
if further attacks upon British subjects were not re- 
pressed. On the east the Court at Ava had received 
a lesson which it was not likely to forget, although 
the King was too proud to acknowledge defeat by 
formally surrendering a province already taken from 
him. The main results of the Governor -General’s 
administration in the department of external affairs 
were the two treaties of which a full account has been 
given in this chapter. The credit for them is due to 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, who steered a middle course 
between “ masterly inactivity,” and the forward moves 
suggested by Edwardes, or those advocated by the 
Government of Bombay. He went far enough, and not 
too far. He set the mind of Dost Mahomed at rest, 
enabled the Khan of Kelat to maintain his authority, 
and so arranged matters that the strain of the mutiny 
revealed no miscalculation or defect in this part of his 
administrative work. If he failed to impress upon the 
home authorities and his successor in office the para- 
mount importance of maintaining an adequate force of 
Europeans in India, the fault lay with those who lacked 
his own powers of discernment and imagination. He 
hardly ever addressed the President of the Board on the 
subject of foreign affairs without repeating the warning 
that “ India is tranquil because we are strong,” and he 
never weakened her strength by pursuing a restless 
external policy beyond the military resources at his 
disposal. 
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RELATIONS WITH THE NATIVE STATES 

Lord Dalhousie’s policy must be judged by the principles of his time — 
The policy of “ subordinate isolation ” then in vogue — The difficulty 
of combining protection with inactivity — Consequent distinction 
between independent and dependent states — Objections to such a 
distinction — The rule of non-interference stated in a minute on 
Hyderabad — Its reservations commented upon — Eight of the 
paramount power to annex certain dependent states — The rule of 
non-interference applied to Bahawalpur — John Lawrence objects, 
but defers to the Governor - General — Lord Dalhousie’s action 
approved ; its consequences — The same policy followed in dealing 
with the Berar question — History of the contingent and of the 
Nizam’s debt — Home authorities hint at annexation — The Resident 
inclined towards active interference — Lord Dalhousie hopes for an 
early settlement of the debt — Disappointed in that hope, he proposes 
an agreement mutually satisfactory — The Nizam is given the choice 
of three courses — He prefers to assign the Berar to British manage- 
ment — Exception to the rule of non-interference illustrated by the 
case of the sons of Tularam Senapati — Lord Dalhousie objects to titular 
sovereignties — His proposals regarding the King of Delhi — Objections 
of the Court of Directors — A compromise effected ; its results — The 
treatment of the Nawab of the Carnatic — The Tanjore principality 
— Lord Dalhousie not responsible for seizure of Rani’s property- 
The succession claim of the Nana Sahib. 

The story of the annexation of certain Native States 
will be told in the next chapter, and the reader will then 
be able to form his own judgment of actions which have 
been condemned with more vigour than discrimination. 
But it will be impossible for him to hold the balance true 
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without some insight into the guiding principles upon 
which the policy pursued towards the rulers of those 
territories in the middle of the last century was based. 
With the embittered memories of the mutiny so closely 
present to them, men were led to pass superficial and 
harsh verdicts upon the events which immediately 
preceded a shock so tremendous. At that time the 
correspondence and semi-official records of him who was 
condemned as the chief culprit lay hidden away from 
contemporary knowledge together with his private 
or personal papers. The storm has now passed 
and calm reason has resumed her proper authority. 
Different sides will still be taken by those whose 
principles and sentiments must always differ in regard 
to the treatment of protected states by their suzerain. 
But at least a patient hearing will be given to fresh 
evidence, and new issues will be raised. The lapse of 
time is not, however, entirely to Lord Dalhousie’s 
advantage, for in the interval the whole attitude of the 
public mind has changed in regard to the rights and 
duties of a suzerain power. The old phrases of “ sub- 
ordinate isolation ” and “ non-interference ” have given 
place to the new idea of subordinate union and common 
welfare. Intercourse has quickened, a higher standard 
of Native rule is now enforced, and no surprise is felt at 
the deposition of an Indian prince for gross misrule or 
even for such single crimes as would have been allowed 
to pass unnoticed in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The traditions and principles which arrested 
the reforming hand of a Governor-General, and com- 
pelled him to ask himself whether the continuance of a 
Native State could be tolerated, and whether annexation 
was not better than insufferable misgovemment, have 
been entirely superseded by the modem practice of 
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intervening to correct abuses. Hence it follows that 
the impartial critic must detach himself not merely 
from the excitement born of the mutiny, but also from 
the situation which to-day confronts him, and from 
premises and axioms which are now accepted on all 
sides. In the present chapter attention will be called 
to the universal and inexorable rule of non-interference 
which in the middle of last century governed British 
relations with the protectorate, and to the distinction 
which was drawn between independent and dependent 
states. 

For a just appreciation of Lord Dalhousie’s attitude 
towards the Native principalities, it seems advisable 
briefly to review the history of British relations with 
them. Sir Alfred Lyall 1 has truly said that at the end 
of the eighteenth century “ very few indeed of the 
reigning families in India could boast more than twenty- 
five years of independent and definite political existence, 
while the Rajput chieftainships, the only ancient 
political groups left in India, were threatened with 
imminent obliteration. From destruction these states 
were rescued by seeking shelter within the sphere of 
the political system of the English.” That “ political 
system,” however, has not been uniform in its move- 
ment. It has in fact passed through three phases or 
periods, which I have elsewhere 2 ventured to describe as 
the period of “the ring-fence,” extending to 1813, that 
of “ subordinate isolation,” which lasted until 1857, and 
that which followed the mutiny, of “ subordinate union.” 
Lord Dalhousie entered upon his office at a time when 
the policy of subordinate isolation was fully developed. 
His actions must be viewed from the standpoint of the 

1 Asiatic Studies : The Rajput States of India. Murray and Co. 

3 Protected Princes of India . Macmillan and Co. 
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system which he inherited. And he inherited not merely 
the changes introduced by the Marquis of Hastings, 
but also some part of the conceptions and theories 
which, though abandoned by that eminent Governor- 
General, still clung to the minds of those who re- 
membered, and perhaps preferred, the policy of Lord 
Cornwallis. The essential element of the policy of the 
ring-fence was the refusal of protection to Native States 
lying beyond a certain limit, or in other words the 
avoidance of all ties or engagements which might 
possibly drag the Company beyond its own frontiers. 
The Company’s servants knew well that the so-called 
states were not nationalities, but heterogeneous popula- 
tions under dynasties or even upstarts of foreign race. 
But that knowledge only increased their fear of 
entangling alliances and compromising engagements. 
Conquest and annexation could only in the opinion of 
the day be avoided by having no concern whatsoever 
with their neighbours beyond the British pale. For it 
was felt that rotten administrations must speedily 
crumble when touched by the hand of reform. After a 
short time inexorable necessities of self-defence and the 
experience of the Pindari campaigns compelled Lord 
Moira, better known as Lord Hastings, to break down 
the ring-fence, and to fill in the map of India with 
protected states. He took from them the reality of 
international life. He deprived them of the rights of 
making war or of contracting engagements with their 
neighbours, forbade them to employ foreigners, and im- 
posed restrictions upon their armaments. He left the 
Punjab as a buffer state, and Burma was still outside 
the Empire; but elsewhere he introduced a general 
political settlement defining the limits of each state, and 
leaving it in a position of subordinate isolation. At the 
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same time he rigidly marked off the internal adminis- 
tration of each prince as outside the sphere of British 
action ; and in this policy he was followed by his 
successors. In short, protection was given to nearly 
every state, and with it a recognition of internal sove- 
reignty. Lord Hastings’ activity in making treaties was 
so great that little more in the direction of increasing 
the protectorate remained for future Governor-Generals. 
Conquest alone could give them fresh opportunities. 
But it is worthy of note that when these opportunities 
came, and when the limits of the Company’s dominion 
were extended on the west in Sind and the Punjab, on 
the north in Kashmir, and on the east towards Ava, the 
British authorities adhered to the well-established policy 
of holding themselves aloof from all matters of domestic 
government. The engagements entered into in 1832 
with Khairpur, in the following year with Bahawalpur, 
and in 1846 with Kashmir, all contained solemn 
assurances that the internal administration of those 
countries was to be wholly left to their rulers ; and on 
the very eve of Lord Dalhousie’s appointment, a Sanad, 
or title-deed, was conferred on the petty state of Jind, 
comprising an area of only 1268 square miles, which 
included the usual self-denying clause — “the British 
authorities will not entertain complaints of the 
Maharaja’s subjects or dependants, or interfere with the 
Maharaja’s authority.” Thus one of the full attributes 
of sovereignty, which in the aggregate give to their 
possessor an international status or a position of in- 
dependence, namely internal sovereignty, was alone left 
to the protected princes of India, and an excessive 
importance was attached in 1847 to the obligations 
imposed upon the protecting power by its promises to 
avoid interference with the domestic affairs of its allies. 
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Lord Dalhousie was thus committed to the policy of 
subordinate isolation. But he was not the man to be 
bound fast by a formula, or to be misled by vain phrases 
of independence. Standing midway between the time 
when all states outside the ring-fence were treated as 
“ foreign nations ” and the post-mutiny period in which 
all are protected, yet none are suffered to indulge 
in gross misrule or create intolerable scandals, he was 
not slow to discover that a principle of non-interference, 
combined with a guarantee of protection, must entail a 
responsibility for misrule which no civilised power could 
accept. The system of the ring-fence, which left states 
entirely outside the Company’s protection, was reason- 
able ; for if Native rulers indulged in extravagances, 
often of the foulest kind, and with the help of torture 
exacted from their hapless subjects the means of meet- 
ing the bill, it was, after all, no concern of the Company. 
The sufferers had at least the remedy of rebellion, and 
our Government in any case refrained from giving their 
rulers any moral support. But when Lord Hastings 
gave all the princes of India shelter within the British 
protectorate, and yet declared that the protecting power 
would not interfere in their internal administrations, 
there was the evident risk that the Company might 
thus become the blind instrument of a ruler’s injustice 
towards his subjects. Already in 1848 it was obvious 
that the protecting power was incurring the reproach 
of indirectly conniving at the oppression so rife in the 
territories of the King of Oudh and other protected 
princes. Protection and absolute inactivity were an ill- 
assorted union, and Lord Dalhousie saw that one or the 
other must give way. The sole question was which of 
the two should be modified to suit the altered condition 
of affairs. The case against tampering with the sacred 
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principle of non-interference was strong. If once he 
began to correct misrule in a small state, he must do 
the same in a larger one. The Company had no public 
servants whom it could spare for the work of supervising 
reforms in the principalities. Nor had Lord Dalhousie 
at his command the military forces, the powerful support 
of railways, the influence of education, or the public 
opinion which, owing to his own administration, his 
successors were able to employ. It was therefore out 
of the question to depart from the rule of inactivity. 
There remained then the alternative of reducing the 
area of protection. Here at least a door of escape 
lay open. Every state had not the same permanent 
guarantee of protection. Some were dependent, or, as 
Lord Dalhousie called them at first, subordinate, and 
if there were no lineal male descendant to the ruler of 
a Hindu state of that class, the doctrine of lapse might 
be applied. Without any breach of faith the protect- 
ing power could refuse to renew its protection to an 
adopted son. Here then was a way out of the difficulty. 
Let a clear distinction be drawn between independent 
and dependent states, and let the protecting power, 
when it could do so with perfect good faith, withhold 
its protection from the latter, and then the right to 
misgovern would cease when the state lost its protection 
and its separate existence. 

The distinction thus drawn may be open to criticism 
both in its principle and its practice. The Governor- 
General himself found it difficult to fix the line 
between independence and dependence, when he de- 
scribed Karauli as “ in some sort a dependent state.” 
But at least he made and worked upon the distinc- 
tion, and adequate allowance has not been made for 
the fact by his critics, as, for instance, by Sir John 
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Strachey, 1 when he writes, “if the policy of Lord 
Dalhousie had continued to be followed, the extinction 
of nearly all the Native States of India would have 
been a question of time only,” for it is certain that ' 
very few of the larger states in India which now exist 
would have been classed by the Marquis of Dalhousie 
as dependent. This will be made clear when we come 
to deal with the annexations, but it will be well here 
to place before the reader a few extracts from the 
Governor -General’s minutes to explain the history of 
the new term. 

And first some idea must be formed of the length 
to which he carried the theory of non-interference, or 
isolation. The affairs of Hyderabad called forth a 
definite declaration of the views held by Lord Dalhousie 
on the subject of the relations between the suzerain 
power and the independent states, a phrase then applied 
to all the Native States. As a prelude to introducing the 
reforms which had become necessary, the Resident at the 
Nizam’s Court had proposed that the territories of that 
ruler should be ceded to the sole and exclusive manage- 
ment and authority of the Company for a term of years. 
In a minute dated the 27th of May, 1851, the Governor- 
General recorded his “ entire dissent from, and disapproval 
of, the policy suggested. ” He reviewed our treaty engage- 
ments, and explained various instances of interference 
which had occurred in the past as due either to the 
Nizam’s own consent or to exceptional conditions. 
Those conditions had passed away, for “ in these days 
there exists no Native State whose power or whose 
influence renders it necessary for the security of our 
external relations, or for the maintenance of our alliance 
with the Nizam, that we should seek for the establish- 

1 Sir John Strachey ’s India , 1903, p. 462. 
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ment of any direct authority in the government of his 
kingdom/' In the present case the Nizam had not 
asked for our intervention in his internal affairs, and 
o'ur position as the suzerain power did not justify the 
action proposed by the Resident. The Governor-General's 
view of the Company's foreign relations with the pro- 
tected princes was then set forth in these terms : — 

The acknowledged supremacy of the British power in India 
gives to it the right, and imposes upon it the duty, of maintaining 
by its influence, and if need be compelling by its strength, the 
continuance of general peace. It entitles it to interfere in the 
administration of Native princes, if their administration tends un- 
questionably to the injury of the subjects or of the allies of the 
British Government. But I recognise no mission confided to the 
British Government which imposes upon it the obligation, or can 
confer upon it the right, of deciding authoritatively on the existence 
of Native independent sovereignties, and of arbitrarily setting them 
aside whenever their administration may not accord with its own 
views, and although their acts in no way affect the interest or the 
security of itself or its allies. Still less can I recognise any such 
property in the acknowledged supremacy of the British Govern- 
ment in India as can justify its rulers in disregarding the positive 
obligations of international contracts in order to obtrude on native 
princes or their people a system of subversive interference which 
is unwelcome alike to people and prince. 

The limitations to interference with independent 
states, as explained in this extract, were very strict. 
British interests, or those of the Company’s allies, must 
be in jeopardy before “ international ” contracts could 
be broken. But no benevolent coercion was to be 
applied to independent sovereignties merely because 
their internal administration was injurious to their own 
subjects or distasteful to the paramount power. This 
principle upon which Lord Dalhousie acted was one 
that might have been laid down by Sir John Malcolm 
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or Mountstuart Elphinstone, so thoroughly does it 
accord with the doctrine of non-interference which they 
strenuously upheld. Indeed, among the letters left by 
Lord Dalhousie is one, dated the 31st of August, 1851, 
from this latter authority to W. Leslie Melville which 
in specific terms expresses admiration of the line of 
action adopted by Lord Dalhousie. 

I am (says the writer) truly obliged to you for the gratification 
I have received from reading Lord Dalhousie’s minute. It is equally 
admirable for the high principles it maintains, and for its correct view 
of the nature of our supremacy in India. I am persuaded that the 
course which it enjoins towards our allies is as conducive to our own 
prosperity as to the respect of foreign nations and posterity. I hope 
that some occasion may arise to bring it conspicuously before the 
public for the honour of the present Governor-General and the 
guidance of his successors. 

New policies require either the creation of new terms 
or the appropriation of old terms to the altered condi- 
tion of affairs. So it was when the development of the 
doctrine of lapse and its application to only one set 
of independent states demanded a fresh classification. 
At first Lord Dalhousie retained the term independent 
as applicable to all Native States which enjoyed in- 
ternal sovereignty, and he divided them into those 
which were subordinate and those which were not 
subordinate. Satara, for instance, was independent in 
common with other sovereignties, but it had been 
created by the British, and when lineal male heirs failed 
to the house of Satara it was liable to be treated as a 
lapse. It was therefore an independent subordinate 
state. But it was soon felt to be a confusion, if not a 
contradiction of language, when a principality was 
termed both independent and subordinate. There was, 
however, some objection to discarding the former term, 
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inasmuch as there was no desire to limit the internal 
sovereignty of any subordinate sovereign so long as he 
continued to rule his state, and the denial of the title 
to principalities like Satara might seem to imply that 
the suzerain authority intended to assert a right of 
interference in their domestic affairs. The Court of 
Directors cut the knot by describing Satara as de- 
pendent, and after that decision the complicated phrase 
— independent and subordinate — gave way to the term 
dependent, which did not mean that the state thus 
described had lost its right to manage its own affairs 
so long as it was recognised as a Native State, but 
implied that under certain conditions the whole princi- 
pality, with its independence and all its other rights 
of sovereignty, was liable to be treated as a lapse. The 
extracts which follow show clearly the evolution of the 
phrase dependent, and although it has been necessary 
to try the patience of the reader by this explanation, 
the time spent upon it will, it is hoped, not have been 
wasted. The following passages are taken from Lord 
Dalhousie’s minute dated the 30th of August, 1848 : — 

I take this fitting occasion of recording my strong and deliber- 
ate opinion, that in the exercise of a wise and sound policy the 
British Government is bound not to put aside or neglect such 
rightful opportunities of acquiring territory or revenue as may 
from time to time present themselves, whether they arise from 
the lapse of subordinate states by the failure of all heirs of every 
description whatsoever, or from the failure of heirs natural where 
the succession can be sustained only by the sanction of the Govern- 
ment being given to the ceremony of adoption according to Hindu 
law. The Government is bound, in duty as well as in policy, to 
act on every such occasion with the purest integrity, and in the 
most scrupulous observance of good faith. Where even a shadow 
of doubt can be shown the claim should at once be abandoned. . . . 
Such is the general principle that, in my humble opinion, ought 
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to guide the conduct of the British Government in its disposal of 
independent 1 states where there has been a total failure of all 
heirs whatsoever, or where permission is asked to continue by 
adoption a succession which fails in the natural line. 

In another minute, dated the 28th of January, 1854, 
Lord Dalhousie reverted to what he had written, and 
observed as follows : — 

The opinion which I gave was restricted wholly to subordin- 
ate states, to those dependent principalities which, either as the 
virtual creation of the British Government, or from their former 
position, stood in such relation to that Government as gave to it 
the recognised right of a paramount power in all questions of the 
adoption of an heir to the sovereignty of that state. The opinion 
I gave referred exclusively to “ subordinate ” states, to a dependent 
principality like Satara, and others that have been named. 

Having now indicated the two prevailing ideas, first 
that protection carried with it no right of interference in 
a state’s internal affairs, secondly, that protection might 
be terminated by annexation under certain contingencies 
in dependent states, I pass on to illustrate Lord Dal- 
housie’s principle of non-interference by the leading case 
of Bahawalpur. Not long after his reception by the 
Governor- General, Bahawal Khan, the loyal Nawab of 
Bahawalpur died, and in accordance with his wishes was 

1 The use of the word “independent’* here has proved a stumbling block to 
many. Sir Charles Jackson in his Vindication of the Marquis of Dalhousie' s 
Imiian Administration , p. 33, suspects that the word was a slip of the pen. 
He writes, “ I know not how it is written in the original, but the whole argu- 
ment of the minute requires that it should be dependent. See this passage set 
out in Mr. Kaye’s work, p. 74.” Sir Charles is, however, mistaken. “Inde- 
pendent” occurs not only in Lord Dalhousie’s written copy of his own minute, 
but also in other parts of the minute as printed on p. 80 of the Return to an Order 
of the House of Commons, dated the 5th of February, 1849. Satara, although 
called a subordinate state, was described in the first paragraph of the minute as 
an “ independent sovereignty,” in the popular sense of the word. The Court of 
Directors, however, deliberately based their orders for annexation on the ground 
that it was a dependent state, mainly for the very reasons given by Lord 
Dalhousie, who described it as a subordinate state. 
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succeeded by his younger son, Saadat Khan. The 
elder son of the deceased, popularly known as Haji Khan, 
at once appealed to the Governor-General for support in 
enforcing his claims. Lord Dalhousie not only refused 
to take his part, but declared that he had no right to 
interfere, a doctrine which it will be noticed is wholly 
opposed to the practice of to-day. In a minute dated 
the 23rd of January 1853, he wrote : — 

This prince is confined by his brother as he was confined by his 
father before. The Government of India has no power or right to 
interfere with the Nawab, an independent sovereign, in the policy 
he thinks necessary for his security within his own dominions. 

The doctrine of non-interference was, however, to be 
pushed still further. Disappointed in his hopes of 
assistance from the British, Haji Khan effected his 
escape from prison, summoned the Daudputras to his 
standard and took forcible measures to wrest the throne 
from his brother. It was now the turn of Saadat 
Khan, whose right to succeed had been admitted by 
the paramount power, to invoke its assistance. John 
Lawrence was afraid that anarchy and disorder once let 
loose in Bahawalpur would spread into his own province. 
On the 23rd of February, 1853, he wrote to the 
Governor-General in these terms : — 

I do not think that we can recognise Haji Khan as Nawab. 
The example might have a pernicious effect. It might incite others 
to similar attempts when opportunity offered. Natives consider 
that when we once recognise a chief, he is under our protection. 
It has the disadvantage of lessening the inducement to govern well 
and conciliate their subjects, but on the other hand it conduces to 
the preservation of public tranquillity. When a disturbance occurs, 
it is difficult to foresee how it may end. All the unquiet spirits in 
the country flock to the scene of conflict. Our prestige also to a 
certain extent is involved in the success of the de facto ruler. His 
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rival in attempting to depose him is guilty of contumacy to the 
paramount power. 

This was sound sense and weighty counsel, as Indian 
statesmen of the present day will readily admit, and 
many times since the mutiny has the British Govern- 
ment declared, in the language used regarding Manipur 
by the Secretary of State on the 24th of July 1891, 
that “it is admittedly the right and the duty of 
Government to settle successions in the protected states 
of India generally.” But in 1853 the views put forward 
by Lawrence were not orthodox, and it is not surprising 
that he abandoned his position at once on receipt of the 
reply of the Government of India. The orders then 
issued were based upon a minute written by Lord 
Dalhousie, from which the following extract is 
taken : — 

It has long been the settled policy of the British Government 
not to interfere with other states in the selection of their supreme 
ruler. I am strongly of opinion that the simple fact of the 
supremacy of our power, or the mere fact of our having previously 
recognised a de facto ruler, ought not to be considered as binding us 
to maintain him. The Chief Commissioner informs us that Haji 
Khan’s pretensions appear to be generally acceptable to the Daud- 
putras. He is the eldest son of his father. There are no special 
reasons that I know of for his exclusion from the Guddee ; and if 
his tribe desires to have him at its head, I conceive that we have 
no right to prevent it 

Lawrence was therefore told to dismiss all idea of 
forcible intervention. He was allowed to offer his 
mediation, but if it was declined he was to content 
himself with warning the parties that they would not 
be allowed to violate the frontier of the British 
dominions. Lawrence acquiesced without a word of 
protest, and on the 10th of March, 1853, wrote to Lord 
Dalhousie : — 
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I must admit that it was a mistake my proposing to aid the 
Bahawalpnr Nawab. I am very glad to receive the public despatch 
forbidding it. I do not now think that even the surrounding chiefs 
will consider that we should interfere. From all I can gather they 
side with Mahomed Haji Khan. The Nawab seems literally to have 
no party. 

This forecast was correct. Haji Khan took the field 
and quickly worsted his brother. Our deposed ally was 
granted an asylum in Lahore, from which he naturally 
kept up intrigues for his restitution. Thereupon, to 
guard against complications which might arise, he was 
confined as a State prisoner, and Haji Khan ruled in his 
stead. The Governor -General congratulated himself 
that “the incident has happily terminated,” and Sir 
Charles Wood wrote on the 25th of April; “ I entirely 
approve. You very wisely checked your Punjab people.” 
But such scenes are apt to recur where the paramount 
power folds its hands and allows civil war to settle 
disputes as to succession. The Nawab who succeeded 
Haji Khan took his own steps to prevent a similar 
“ incident ” on his death. He put to death three of his 
uncles, and drove his subjects into rebellion. In 1866 
he himself suddenly died, a victim it was believed to 
poison. He was succeeded by a child of four years, and 
the British Government was soon obliged to intervene, 
and to conduct the administration on his behalf. But 
it is not necessary to follow the fortunes of the house 
of Bahawal Khan any further. The account which has 
been given shows clearly the sincerity of Lord 
Dalhousie’s adherence alike to the policy of his 
predecessors, and to his own declarations that the 
British Government had no mission “which imposes 
upon it the obligation, or can confer upon it the right 
of deciding authoritatively on the existence of Native 
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independent sovereignties or of arbitrarily setting them 
aside.” The same spirit of regard for the rights of the 
Native States guided him in the settlement of his dispute 
with the Nizam which led to the treaty ratified by the 
Governor-General on the 8th of June, 1853, and known 
as the Berar treaty. 

The provisions of this treaty have in recent years 
given rise to such heated controversy that it is necessary 
to glance briefly at the previous relations between 
Hyderabad and the British Government. How Lord 
Dalhousie viewed the transaction is clearly stated in his 
letter to Sir Charles Wood dated the 3rd of June, 
1853 : — 

By this mail, he writes, you will receive another treaty which 
has been concluded with the Nizam, and which effects a permanent 
settlement of the Hyderabad contingent which has long been a 
vexed question in our politics. The Nizam has been treated most 
handsomely and liberally, and you will see that the most sentimental 
champion of Native powers cannot deny to this Government the 
admission of perfect good faith, generosity, and forbearance. I 
would not have entered upon a treaty at this time to attract notice, 
when so many other Indian matters press upon attention. But the 
business was in hand before this spasm of Indian discussion seized 
the British public. Moreover, the contingent were starving, and 
the advances by this Government had again reached half a million ; 
so that they could not brook delay. Though I say it that shouldn’t, 
the settlement is a good service done to the Company ; and I am 
confident that it will commend itself to your approval. 

In another letter, dated the 2nd of July, 1853, he 
wrote to the President, “ the Berar Treaty is more likely 
to keep the Nizam on his throne than anything that has 
happened for fifty years to him.” So thought Sir 
Charles Wood who, however, considered the terms too 
liberal to the Nizam, and so also the Secretary of State 
who, after a lapse of twenty years, applauded the 
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forbearance which Lord Dalhousie had shown. As for 
the Nizam, Colonel Low reported on the 19th of June, 
1853, that he had expressed himself as much gratified 
with the tenor of the Govemor-Generars letter, which 
was read out in open darbar, and “ was unusually good- 
humoured and even facetious in his remarks.” Never- 
theless, in view of the misrepresentations which towards 
the close of the last century were freely circulated as to 
the nature of the bargain, it is well to examine the 
circumstances with which Lord Dalhousie had to deal 
and to show with what firmness he withstood the 
pressure put upon him. 

The contingent owed its existence to an overwhelm- 
ing necessity for reforming the Nizam’s army, which the 
events of 1803 brought to a crisis. Between 1723, 
when the Hyderabad Subadar, or provincial governor, 
partially shook off the control of the Moghal Empire 
and the year 1766, when the Company took over certain 
territory, and agreed to furnish the Nizam with a sub- 
sidiary force for his defence against external foes, the 
Nizam’s position was very precarious. The French and 
the English were fighting for the mastery of southern 
India, while the ambitious ruler of Mysore on the south, 
and the Marathas on the north and west, threatened 
at any moment to crush Hyderabad between them. 
Intestine discord, and the weakness inseparable from 
the rule of a foreign dynasty, alien as it was to the 
people of the Dekhan in religion and habits, added 
largely to the dangers from without. The alliance 
entered into with the British in 1776, further strength- 
ened by the offensive and defensive agreement concluded 
by Lord Cornwallis in 1790, alone saved the Nizam 
from these perils. A few years later, however, the 
British, embarrassed by their engagements with the 
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Peshwa, could lend no helping hand at the moment 
when the Marathas revived their claims against Hydera- 
bad. As a consequence the Nizam, left to himself, was 
in 1795 compelled to sign the humiliating convention 
of Kardla, by which he surrendered territories yielding 
£350,000 a year, submitted to a present exaction of 
£3,100,000, and bound himself to pay an annual tribute 
to Poona. The only hope for Hyderabad in the future 
lay in a British alliance, and this Lord Wellesley granted 
in 1798. By the treaty of the 1st of September in that 
year the subsidiary force was made permanent and 
increased to six battalions, being again raised by another 
treaty in 1800 to eight battalions of infantry and two 
regiments of cavalry. The payment of this force was 
guaranteed by a territorial security, and it was settled 
by article 12 of the treaty of 1800, that in case of war 
the subsidiary force should be “ joined by six thousand 
infantry and nine thousand horse of his Highness’s own 
troops, with their requisite train of artillery and stores 
of every kind.” Events soon compelled the British to 
call attention to this obligation, but the Nizam, now 
relieved from the pressure of his enemies, thought little 
of his engagements. The fall of Seringapatam, with 
the death of Tippu on the 4th of May, 1799, had already 
removed one danger from Hyderabad, and when the 
Maratha war of 1803-1804 broke out, the British found 
their ally neither inclined nor prepared to perform his 
part of the treaty of 1800. He hoped, no doubt, that 
the Marathas and the English would wear each other 
out. The Duke of Wellington in the course of his march 
through the Dekhan met with nothing but chaos. Not 
only was there no army to assist him, but the Nizam’s 
Government was unable to keep the country free from 
hordes of banditti He therefore represented to the 
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British authorities the urgent need for a reform of the 
Nizam’s army, and for the maintenance of a national 
force to prevent “annihilation of the Government of 
the Suba of the Dekhan,” while he sternly reprimanded 
his Highness for acts which savoured more of hostility 
than of alliance. Notwithstanding these grounds of 
complaints the Marquis of Wellesley admitted his ally 
to the fruits of his victory, and even conferred upon 
him a large tract of country taken from the Marathas, 
including the Berar districts. Lord Cornwallis, who had 
little sympathy with the policy of his predecessor, was 
also forced to write on the 21st of August, 1805 : — 

Your Highness must be aware that the obligation of the 
defensive alliance cannot be considered to render the British 
Government responsible for the security of your Government 
against the evils of internal confusion and disorder originating in 
the defect of those arrangements which it is the duty of an inde- 
pendent State to establish and maintain. 

After the withdrawal of the subsidiary force into 
its cantonments, a British officer, Lieutenant Bussell, 
was, at the wish of the Nizam, deputed to undertake 
the reorganisation of his military forces. In 1813 the 
reformed force consisted of 17 European officers, 267 
native officers, and 3652 rank and file, whose cost was 
made a first charge upon the revenues of Berar. But in 
the course of the next thirty years the whole administra- 
tion of the country fell into the greatest disorder, and 
the force as then reconstituted was constantly employed 
in suppressing rebellions provoked by the cruel oppres- 
sion of the contractors to whom the public revenues 
were farmed out. From time to time the Government 
of Hyderabad was extricated from insolvency only by 
the aid of the British authorities, who capitalised annual 
payments due by them on account of the northern 
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Sarkars, or else made other unsecured advances. British 
officers were lent to assist the administration, but their 
efforts were frustrated by the native officials ; and at 
last, in 1843, Chandu Lai, the minister, resigned on the 
ground that the credit of Hyderabad was exhausted. On 
the 2nd of May in that year Lord Ellenborough informed 
his Highness that if he required further advances for the 
pay of the contingent force of reformed troops, a terri- 
torial security would be demanded. Lord Hardinge 
repeated the warning. No efforts, however, were made 
to pay off the debt. Such was the state of affairs when 
Lord Dalhousie entered upon his office. 

Although the pressure upon his own resources to meet 
the cost of rebellion in the Punjab was very great, the 
Governor-General was resolved that no hasty or extreme 
steps should be taken. From the very first he resisted 
all extreme counsels from home which seemed to him 
unjust to the Nizam. He had hardly taken his seat at 
Calcutta when the President of the Board wrote to him 
on the 24th of January, 1848, in these terms : — 

The Court and the Board have after some discussion agreed 
upon sending you instructions which will enable you to take a far 
more decisive course in regard to the Nizam than has hitherto 
been adopted. 

Then to justify intervention he added that 

If the Nizam were left altogether free from our control it is 
morally certain he would soon work out his own ruin, and bring 
about that state of things which would, in accordance with the 
treaty, justify and call for our interposition. And when we do 
so interpose, it will be idle to be contented with anything short of 
absolute supremacy — in other words, the Nizam’s territories must 
in that case be absorbed in the great Empire. 

Without considering the suggestion thus made to 
him by the highest authority at the very commencement 
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of his rule, full credit cannot be done to Lord Dalhousie 
for the moderation which he showed in completing the 
Berar assignment. He lost no time in assuring the 
President of the Board that he would do his best to give 
effect to a policy of which the declared object was to 
avert the necessity for future and violent interference in 
the affairs of an ancient ally. At the same time he 
went on to give a warning : — 

If the policy had been to put the treaty into the fire and walk 
over him ; or if it had been the old story of the wolf and the lamb 
over again — a policy which has abundance of advocates both in 
this country and at Jiome — I am afraid I must have asked you to 
find some other hand to guide it. 

Other causes than that of a determination not 
to be driven too far led to a pause in the settlement 
of the question. General Fraser, compelled by his 
daughter’s illness to leave Hyderabad for a time, was 
replaced by Colonel Low, a man new to his position ; 
and Fraser himself on his return to duty had to be 
checked in his eagerness to force matters to a determina- 
tion. The following extract from a letter to Hobhouse, 
dated the 25th of March, 1850, brings into clearer light 
the forbearance shown by the Governor-General : — 

India in general is quite tranquil. There have been plundering 
parties of a few hundred men in the Berar of the Nizam’s terri- 
tories. General Fraser makes mountains of these mole-hills, sends 
me more official papers on the march of a Subadar’s party of the 
contingent than were produced by the battle of Waterloo, and 
dins into the Government day after day with provoking pertinacity 
his one remedy, the assumption of the Government by us — that is, 
by himself. They are going from bad to worse, and to that it 
must in all probability come at last. 

Lord Dalhousie was, however, determined that his 
interference with the independent state of Hyderabad 
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should be strictly limited. He was convinced that, on 
the one hand, the troops could not safely be allowed to 
drift into disorderly practices for lack of payment of 
their subsistence allowances. On the other hand, public 
tranquillity would be equally endangered if sudden and 
large reductions were made in the force. He therefore 
caused the Nizam to be informed in October, 1848, that 
whilst the soldiers must be paid, he would assist to intro- 
duce economies if his Highness would enter honestly 
into an examination of the condition of his country 
and undertake reforms. For more than a year nothing 
was done. Meanwhile the debt to the British Govern- 
ment increased to £550,000, and the Resident reported 
that his Highness was unwilling either to reduce the 
number of his troops or to effect reforms in his admin- 
istration. This intelligence compelled the Governor- 
General to declare that the debt must be liquidated by 
the 31st of December, 1850. In the course of the 
following year further advances of pay were required, 
and the debt stood at £700,000. Lord Dalhousie there- 
fore informed the Nizam that certain districts would be 
attached, as a temporary measure, for the maintenance 
of the contingent, and for the liquidation of the debt to 
the Company. The Nizam took alarm at this specific 
threat, and promised to pay a moiety of the debt at 
once, and the balance on the 31st of October, 1851. 
The Governor-General rejoiced at the prospect of settling 
matters without recourse to stronger measures, and 
writing to Lord Broughton on the 30th of July, 1851, 
he said : — 

The Nizam has been effectively roused by my letter. I have 
now every hope that we shall be spared the necessity of taking 
territory, and that he will pay up his eighty lakhs before November. 
He sets apart certain districts exclusively for the payment of the 
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contingent. He vaguely promises to reduce the Arabs, etc., but 
plainly has no intention of doing it. And finally, he has again 
appointed Saraj-ul-Mull as his Diwan, certainly the best man in 
his dominions. If these points are acted up to, as I am inclined 
to think they will, the matter will be satisfactorily settled. 

Forbearance is too often misunderstood by Indian 
princes, and the only outcome of so much patience was 
the liquidation of part of the debt. The balance soon 
began to mount up again. The Nizam refused to reduce 
either his bodyguard or the contingent, and the men of 
the latter had to borrow at a high rate of interest in 
order to maintain themselves and their families. The 
time had now arrived when, notwithstanding the dis- 
traction caused by events in Burma, the disregard shown 
at Hyderabad to the representations of the Resident 
and to the obligations of treaty could no longer be 
tolerated. An end must be put to the evasions of the 
Nizam, and to the destitution to which the contingent 
was reduced. Colonel Low was therefore directed to 
demand an interview with His Highness, and to lay 
before him a memorandum of the debt of £450,000, and 
a draft treaty on the subject of the contingent. In his 
comprehensive minute, dated the 30th of March, 1853, 
the Governor- General explained his motives in the 
following terms : — 

The monthly subsidy for which the Resident maintains a 
perpetual wrestle with the Diwan, and which transforms the 
representative of the British Government, by turns, into an 
importunate creditor, and a bailiff in execution, is the pay of the 
contingent Were that source of demand and dispute once 
adjusted, there is no Native State in India whose relations with 
the British Government would, as far as we know, be more friendly 
and unruffled. The Nizam has been our ally for much more than 
half a century. This Government disclaims not only the intention 
but the wish of doing any act by which the independence of the 
Nizam can be in any way impaired. 
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Having dealt with the nature of the evil, the 
Governor-General proceeded to suggest the cure, placing 
on record his ow^n opinion that if the Nizam refused to 
maintain the contingent, he was not by treaty bound to 
do so. At the same time he observed that the present 
ruler of Hyderabad had acquiesced in maintaining the 
force which his predecessors consented to establish, and 
had repeatedly declared his desire for its continuance. 
He was therefore not only liable for the cost of it, but 
also bound, if he desired its continuance, to provide 
effectually for its charges in future. The object of the 
proposed treaty was to make “ a permanent and a 
mutually satisfactory settlement. ,, With this object 
Lord Dalhousie sketched an outline of the treaty which 
he wished to conclude, and made the following abstract 
of its terms : — 

The contingent force is formally established, to be maintained 
by the Government of India, and officered and controlled in all 
respects thereby. The fullest provision is made for its use by 
the Nizam during peace, while its abuse is guarded against on 
behalf of his subjects. Provision is also made for its use by the 
British Government in time of war, in the same manner as the 
force for which it is substituted. The Nizam is bound by this 
treaty to make over in perpetuity certain districts for the support 
of the contingent. And as an inducement to His Highness to 
consent to this arrangement, and in further proof of the friendship 
of the Government of India, these districts are declared to be 
accepted in full satisfaction not only for the pay of the contingent, 
but also for the interest of debt and for other annual payments 
due by the Nizam, and even for the principal sum of debt 
amounting to about half a million sterling. These terms are 
mutually advantageous to both the contracting parties. The 
Nizam especially will save a large amount of annual payments 
now made, and he will gain, besides an additional support to his 
throne, the very considerable aggregate sum just now mentioned. 
The Government of India will suffer a large immediate sacrifice ; 
but it will gain the settlement of a vexatious question ; and its 
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pecuniary loss will, from the nature of the country transferred, be 
eventually made good under our management and by our im- 
proving care. 

Advantageous as these terms were, Lord Dalhousie 
anticipated, and his anticipations were correct, that the 
Nizam would not agree to so complete a cession of the 
districts. In that event the Resident was to ask for 
the assignment of their revenues, “the districts to be 
managed by the Government of India, and the civil 
administration fully made over to it, while the 
sovereignty over them remains with the Nizam.” If 
that settlement were refused, then a third alternative 
was offered to the Nizam, namely, “ the contingent 
must cease to exist.” In this last case provision was 
to be made in the interests of the public peace for the 
gradual disbandment of the force. The arrears due to 
the men, and the regular payment of those retained 
during the gradual disbandment, were to be secured by 
the temporary assignment of specified districts. From 
the same source the debt to the Government of India, 
together with the outstanding advances made by it, 
was to be liquidated. Then “ when all this shall have 
been effected from the revenues of the districts assigned, 
they will be restored to His Highness.” Such was the 
third of the three courses offered to the Nizam. Scant 
justice has been done to the memory of Lord Dal- 
housie in respect of the Berar Treaty ; and one can only 
assume that the writer who, perhaps unconsciously, 
borrowing a phrase from the minute just quoted, de- 
scribed the conduct of the Governor-General as “ taking 
a sheriff’s 1 officer’s advantage of the Nizam,” wrote 
without full knowledge of the facts. Lord Dalhousie 
resisted pressure put upon him by two Presidents of the 

1 Sir Edwin Arnold’s Marquis of Dalhousie 1 $ Administration , vol. ii. p. 200. 
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Board. Even Sir Charles Wood wrote on the 8th of 
May, 1853, “What are you going to do with the 
Nizam ? Everybody seems to suppose that he cannot 
administer his own affairs much longer.” But Lord 
Dalhousie’s hand was not to be forced. As we have 
seen, he rejected the counsel of interference offered by 
the Resident ; year after year he extended the date of 
payment ; and it was with genuine satisfaction that he 
accepted an instalment of the ever-increasing obligations. 
Finally, he offered His Highness a choice of solutions by 
one of which the contingent would have been abolished, 
and the hypothecated districts restored when the debt 
was discharged. 

To this last proposal the Nizam demurred ; but he 
accepted with gratification the second of the alternatives 
offered to him, and two of Lord Dalhousie’s successors, 
Lord Canning and Lord Curzon, have built upon the 
foundation of forbearance and good faith which their 
predecessor laid for them. The treaty concluded on the 
21st of May, 1853, was honourable to all parties. It 
reaffirmed the maintenance of perpetual peace and 
friendship between the two Governments. It regulated 
the use of the subsidiary force in times of peace and of 
war. It relieved the Nizam from specific and general 
obligations to render aid in the event of hostilities, and 
replaced the existing contingent by an auxiliary force 
called the Hyderabad contingent, consisting of 5000 
infantry, 2000 cavalry, and four batteries of artillery. 
It provided for their regular payment, for the liquida- 
tion of the debts to the British Government, and for 
other incidental charges, by the assignment of certain 
districts, including the Berars, “ to the exclusive 
management of the British Resident, for the time being, 
at Hyderabad.” The British Government on its part 
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undertook “ to render accounts of its stewardship, and 
to pay the surplus to the Nizam.” Such were the terms 
of the final settlement, and the spirit in which Lord 
Dalhousie devised and concluded it was that of a friend 
to the Nizam who desired to protect his ally from 
interference, and from the serious dangers of having to 
deal with “an importunate creditor or a bailiff 1 in 
execution.” Sir Charles Wood wrote on the 19th of 
August, 1853, “I am very glad of your settlement of 
the Nizam’s affairs. The only point in your treaty 
which I doubt about is the accountability to him , and 
the paying over of any surplus.” In short, such 
criticism as the Governor-General incurred was levelled 
at his excess of generosity. 

The rule of avoiding interference in Native States, 
which has been illustrated by Lord Dalhousie’s attitude 
during the civil war in Bahawalpur, and by his treat- 
ment of the question of the Nizam’s contingent, was 
also proved by its exception. The Governor-General, 
in his minute dated the 27th of May, 1851, already 
quoted, Recognised a duty of intervention when the 
actions of the Native prince tended “ to the injury of 
the subjects or of the allies of the British Government.” 
Accordingly, when a petty chief in North Cachar 
engaged in hostilities with his neighbours in defiance 
of his agreements, the Government of India visited his 
offence with the penalty of annexation. The circum- 
stances under which the sons of Tularam Senapati lost 
their estates gave no opening for controversy. At a 
time when the Burmese were extending their dominion 
in Assam, and, after the conquest of Manipur in 
1819, were proceeding to annex Cachar, the Indian 
Government supported a native Baja, named Govind 

1 See page 114 above. 
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Chandra, in expelling the invaders. This Raja, with 
whom a treaty was made by the Company, was assassin- 
ated in 1830 ; and since he had no heir, Lord William 
Bentinck applied the doctrine of lapse, and annexed 
the country in 1832. Before the death of the Baja, 
one of his officers had rebelled against his master’s 
authority in Northern Cachar, and this officer’s son, 
named Tularam, had in 1824 taken part with the 
Burmese invaders. When Cachar was annexed, Tularam 
impudently claimed the country as his own. His claim 
was of course disallowed. At the same time he was 
permitted to retain possession of a tract north of the 
Naga Hills, comprising some 2160 square miles, mainly 
of hill and forest, under an engagement concluded in 
1834, by which he was bound to commence no military 
operations against his neighbours without previous 
sanction. It was expressly stipulated that if he failed 
to abide by his undertaking the Company might take 
possession of his estates. On the death of Tularam in 
1850, his sons broke the terms of the agreement, 
habitually disregarded the orders of the British, and 
without permission engaged in military operations in 
the course of which much blood was shed. Such be- 
haviour could not be allowed to go unpunished. Orders 
were therefore given on the 27th of August, 1853, for 
the annexation of the tract, suitable provision as usual 
being made for the family of the late Tularam. The 
country itself was of no value, having an estimated 
net revenue of £100 a year, but its tranquillity was 
a matter of public importance. The Governor-General's 
proceedings passed by without any notice, and it may 
be assumed that they were approved. 

A system which required the rulers of the protected 
states to be strong enough to deal with civil distur- 
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bances and to carry out their engagements left no 
place for “ sham kings.” Apart from this general con- 
sideration, Lord Dalhousie was too honest a man to 
bolster up semblances of royalty without royal powers. 
Thus he had objected to the proposal 1 made by Hob- 
house on October the 23rd, 1848, for restoring a sham 
Maharaja to the throne of Lahore in “ complete subjec- 
tion without the name.” He felt that appearances 
without the reality of authority were sure to shake 
Native confidence in our good faith. His policy towards 
the King of Delhi, the Nawab of the Carnatic, the 
Raja of Tanjore, and the adopted son of the Peshwa, 
was based upon this view. It is unfortunate that his 
proposals with regard to the House of Delhi could not 
be carried out before the mutiny, for the aged King 
survived the events of 1857 ; but apart from this, 
the Governor -General was practically overruled from 
home.* In February, 1849, he heard of the death of 
prince Dara Bakht, the recognised heir-apparent of 
Mahomed Suraj-ud-din, otherwise known as Bahadur 
Shah, King of Delhi ; and since the next brother and 
natural heir, Fakir-ud-din, was only thirty years old, 
and bom “long after the family had ceased to reign, 
and not until its sovereignty had been for many years 
a mere pageant,” he considered that with the death 
of the King the existence of the dynasty of Timur 
should be closed. In a despatch dated the 16th of 
February, 1849, he therefore objected to the recognition 
of Fakir-ud-din as heir -apparent to the kingship, 
urging that upon his father’s death he should be styled 

1 See vol. i. p. 238. 

9 In The Indian Mutiny, by Charles Ball, vol. L p. 458, Lord Dalhousie’a 
“omission to take advantage of the sanction accorded to his proposals" is 
referred to. The actual facts of the case were evidently not known to the 
writer. 
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prince, but should be called upon to vacate the 
palace. He also suggested that the prince and his 
immediate family should alone be exempted from 
judicial process after the demise of the King. Opinions 
were divided at Leadenhall Street, and eventually 
Hobhouse brought his influence to bear in favour of 
a modified proposal. At first, however, he was entirely 
in agreement with the Governor-General, to whom he 
wrote on the 3rd of October, 1849, in these terms : — 

I may tell you confidentially that the Court of Directors are 
inclined to differ with you on the Delhi question. But I entirely 
agree with you, and have requested the Chairman to withdraw 
a proposed despatch, and either to send one coinciding with your 
views, or to allow you to act as you propose without noticing 
your recommendation. In either case you will have your own 
way ; and the course you may pursue, even if you have no orders, 
will be approved by the home authorities. If the Court give way, 
so much the better ; if they do not give way, then the despatch 
will be written from Cannon Row, and the Court will sign it — 
that is all the difference. 

Writing by the next mail in the same spirit, the 
President said : “ Let our friends in Leadenhall Street 
suggest what they please, your programme will be 
approved by the home authorities.” 

Meanwhile, however, Hogg wrote to his friend Lord 
Dalhousie to warn him of the storm that was brewing ; 
while General Sir A. Galloway, the Chairman of the 
Court, addressed him on the 7th of December, 1849, 
in these words : — 

The fact is that when, as is proposed, the palace shall no 
longer be permitted to be a sanctuary, but opened to our police, 
and its inmates, saving the King and his children, subjected to 
our courts of law, this of itself will abate the enormities which 
you have described as existing within its walls. Then as a place 
of strength being in possession of the King and commanding our 
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magazine, without artillery it cannot command any position 
beyond musket range, even if they had muskets. But in reality 
the palace is in military possession of our troops, and in truth the 
King and the royal family are little better than state prisoners 
in one of our forts. ... As to depriving the lawful heir of the title 
of Badshaw, the Court was most strongly opposed to it. They 
perceive no object that can be gained by it of any moment ; while 
it is possible that much evil may arise out of it by the indignity 
it would offer to the Mahomedan nationality. I fear that if the 
title were abolished the evacuation of the palace would become 
hopeless. The prince would of course be enraged by the indignity ; 
and if he has one drop of the blood of Timur in his veins, he 
would rather sacrifice his life than quit the palace of his ancestors 
by compulsion. 

With such views held by the Chairman, it is not 
surprising that nineteen of the Directors opposed, and 
only four — namely, Mangles, Hogg, Wrightman, and 
General Caulfield — supported the recommendations of 
the Governor-General. Hobhouse, confronted by this 
opposition, began to seek for a compromise. He pointed 
out to Lord Dalhousie that the opinions of the members 
of his Council had not been sent home, and, while declar- 
ing that he would still support the Governor-General, 
added, “ I really am surprised that the Court should 
attach so much importance to the question. To me 
it appears confessedly insignificant ; ” and on the 22nd 
of December, 1849, he repeated the phrase with the 
remark, “but I regret to have so large a majority of 
my Leadenhall friends so strongly opposed to me in 
a business which is sure to give rise to much discussion 
both in and out of Parliament.” 

Hobhouse, however, fulfilled the letter of his promise. 
He compelled the Court to sign a despatch, dated the 
16th of January, 1850, which gave sanction to the 
proposals of the Governor-General. At the same time 
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he wrote privately on the 23rd of the same month, 
confessing that he had never expected so strong an 
opposition, and that he had not as yet consulted either 
Lord John Russell or his colleagues on the subject. 
After placing before Lord Dalhousie every objection 
that could be raised to the proposals which had just 
received his official sanction, the President made this 
appeal : — 

I have the firmest reliance on your disposition to do what is 
most prudent, and I feel sure that should you see reason to alter 
your opinions, you would do so and inform the Court of the change. 

Similar appeals were addressed from other quarters. 
As a consequence the Governor-General , on the 2nd of 
April, 1850, laid before his colleagues a minute in 
which he stated that, “with unfeigned deference to 
the opinions of those to whom I have alluded, I still 
hold the views that I then expressed.” But while he 
could not give way in the matter of reducing the legal 
privileges of the great mass of the inmates of the palace, 
he was prepared to yield as to the withdrawal of the 
kingly title from the King’s successor, and to use 
suasion rather than force “to remove him and his family 
from the palace in Delhi to that situated some miles 
off, and known as the Kutub palace.” On hearing of 
this amended proposal, Hobhouse wrote warmly on the 
7th of May, 1850. 

Your giving way will win golden opinions from everybody, and 
will enable you to have your way on other disputed matters. 
Of course you have not changed your opinion — nor have I — but 
I think you have determined wisely not to act upon your views. 

Even the subordinates of the offices could not 
repress their satisfaction. Waterfield, the Secretary to 
the Board, wrote to Courtenay on the 7th of June : 
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Lord Dalhousie’s conduct is a model for a man who, high in 
office, but still subordinate to some authority, withdraws his 
intentions, but does not change his opinions. Oh that all minutes 
were written in a similar tone and spirit ! 

The subject of this eulogy relished neither the com- 
pliment nor the abandonment of his purpose. On the 
7th of February, 1852, he wrote to Sir Charles Wood 
in these words : — 

I have carried my point at Delhi. By a secret negotiation the 
young prince has been assured of the succession, and he on his 
part has agreed to all the conditions of the Court, and has 
further agreed to relinquish the palace at Delhi. This further 
point would not have been pressed if he had objected. He did 
not, however. I regard it as of great importance. It is only to 
be regretted that the silly sentimentality of the Court interposed 
any impediment to taking the crown as well as the palace. 

Even this measure of success did not satisfy him. 
More than four years later when bowed with disease 
and ordered by his doctors to forget India, he wrote 
on the 1st of September, 1856, to yet another 
President, Vernon Smith, as follows : — 

The last mail says that the heir apparent of Delhi has died. If 
this be so, I hope Lord Canning will seize this favourable oppor- 
tunity for renewing the proposal I made in 1849, that the kingly 
title should be allowed to die out. The Court then agreed, but 
so reluctantly that I did not think it right to act on such a 
consent. I think the Court would agree without reluctance now. 

It can hardly be doubted now that Lord Dalhousie 
took a sounder view of the political situation than the 
Court of Directors which thwarted him, or the Board 
of Control which gave consent with one hand and 
took it away with another. The Governor-General 
was compelled to make some concessions when even 
graver questions than that of the kingly title were 
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at issae. He maintained, however, his opinion to the 
last, and pressed it upon the attention of the three 
Presidents of the Board. They failed to see how wise 
were his counsels. But they who on Monday the 11th 
of May, 1857, witnessed the attack made from the 
palace upon the Delhi magazine, and the cold-blooded 
murder of defenceless European prisoners, regardless 
of sex or age, murder of which the courts of that 
palace were the theatre, and to which the emblem 
of royalty in the kingly title of Bahadur Shah gave 
aim and purpose — they at all events must have felt 
that Lord Dalhousie was right and his superiors were 
wrong. They and not he were wanting in imagination. 

Yet, fonooth, had men looked seaward, they had seen the gathering 
cloud, 

And the little wind arising which should one day pipe so loud. 

There is room for difference of opinion on one point, 
whether it was wise on the part of Lord Dalhousie to 
give effect to a part of his proposals when he was not 
allowed to carry out the whole of them. So long as 
the kingly title was enjoyed by Bahadur Shah or his 
descendant, and so long as the representative of the 
royal family was allowed to reside even in the neighbour- 
hood of the imperial city, was it wise to tear from him 
empty symbols of majesty which were only displayed 
in the walled prison of his palace? Probably the 
Governor-General felt that the steps he was taking 
would inevitably lead to the withdrawal of the royal 
title, and strengthen the hands of his successor in 
getting the matter reconsidered. The monarchs of 
Persia and Afghanistan were wiser in their generation 
than the East India Company. If they spared the 
lives of those whom they had dethroned, they either 
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put out their eyes or otherwise rendered them incapable 
of resuming authority. The British believed in mercy 
and trusted to time. But Eastern people are apt to 
regard mercy as weakness and to measure time by 
centuries and not by generations. The same difficulty 
recurred in later days on the conquest of Upper Burma, 
and then the ex -King and his two Queens were 
wisely removed far from Ava to Ratnagiri on the 
western coast of Bombay. The situation at Delhi 
was a very difficult one, and if it could only be solved 
piecemeal in consequence of a generous but misplaced 
sentiment which was apt to judge eastern questions 
by western standards, then it may be held that 
Lord Dalhousie acted for the best under the circum- 
stances. Another view of the matter is taken by 
a French writer, M is - de la Mazelifere, who writes as 
follows : — 1 

Incapables de prendre une decision lee directeurs ne chang&rent 
rien k la situation de Bah&dur Sh&h, et lui recon nurent nn h6ritier, 
mais point celui qu’il deairait ; cet h6ritier devait quitter Delhi de 
jour m6me de son a v tenement. Agir ainsi c’6tait se faire du grand 
Mongol un ennemi sans lui enlever son influence. 

If want of foresight was only too common at the 
time, there was at least one man in India during Lord 
Dalhousie’s rule who looked ahead, and in discussing 
the future of the Nawab of the Carnatic took the same 
view of titular sovereignties. Lord Harris, Governor 
of Madras from 1854 to 1859, used words which the 
Governor-General in his minutes, dated the 14th of 
November, and the 19th of December, 1855, entirely 
endorsed. The Governor observed that “the semblance 
of royalty, without any of the power, is a mockery of 
authority which must be pernicious — that it is impolitic 

1 Civilisation Indienne , tome ii. p. 94. 
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and unwise to allow a pageant to continue, which 
though it has been politically harmless, may at any 
time become a nucleus for sedition and agitation,” and 
that inasmuch as the whole legislative authority rested 
in the Company, and the habits of the Nawabs had 
been morally most pernicious, “there are strong reasons 
for altering the relations of the British Government 
with the Arcot family and changing .its position.” 
Accordingly on the decease of the Nawab, Mahomed 
Ghaus, in October, 1855, Lord Dalhousie, then about 
to embark for Rangoon on his last visit to that place, 
recorded his opinion that the title of Nawab of the 
Carnatic should not be continued to Azim Jah, uncle 
of the deceased, but that liberal provision should be 
made for the liquidation of the debts of the family, 
and for their support. His decision has been severely 
criticised by Arnold, and defended both as to law and 
policy by Sir Charles Jackson. The discussion turned 
upon the issue whether or no the treaty of the 31st of 
July, 1801, signed by Lord Clive, establishing Azim- 
ud-Daula in the rank and state of his ancestors, and 
vesting the administration in the Company, created a 
personal or a hereditary title. Lord Dalhousie agreed 
with Lord Harris that the treaty was purely personal, 
and although in 1819 and again in 1835, descendants 
of Azim-ud-Daula occupied the throne, this was only 
by the express pleasure and permission of the British 
Government. The considerations of policy which on 
those two occasions had recommended such special 
sanction, now no longer operated, and it was therefore 
decided to put an end to the title, privileges, and 
immunities. In a brief letter, dated the 22nd of 
December, 1855, the President of the Board, Vernon 
Smith, expressed himself as “quite disposed to agree 
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with your Lordship as to the lapse in this instance 
[Tanjore] as well as that of the Nawab of the Carnatic.” 
In later years Azam Jah repeatedly appealed to the 
home authorities, but they declined to re-open the 
decision as to the abolition of the title of Nawab of the 
Carnatic, although in 1867 a new and inferior title of 
prince of Arcot was conferred upon him and his heirs 
by Her Majesty under letters patent. A pension, 
the dignity of a salute, and certain exemptions from 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts were also granted. 
Thus, after frequent consideration of the matter, the 
views held by the Governments of India and Madras 
as to the construction of the treaty of 1801, and as to 
the question of policy were finally confirmed. 

The Tanjore succession gave rise to controversy 
in respect of incidents which occurred after Lord 
Dalhousie’s retirement, and for which he was in no 
way responsible. Sivaji, the last Raja of Tanjore, died 
in October, 1855, leaving neither son nor collateral 
male heir, but two daughters and sixteen widows. 
Since 1799 the Company had taken over the adminis- 
tration, and nothing had been left to the titular 
sovereign except authority in the fort and its immediate 
vicinity, subject to the control of the British. The 
Court of Directors held on the 16th of April, 1856, that 
“by no law or usage has the daughter of a Hindu 
Raja any right of succession to a Raj,” and that it was 
“ entirely out of the question that we should create 
such . a right for the sole purpose of perpetuating a 
titular principality at a great cost to the public 
revenues.” Such was also the view of Lord Dalhousie, 
who took care to observe that he was not dealing with a 
dependent sovereignty, but with a tributary state left 
without any lawful successor and therefore a dead 
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sovereignty, which “ has come to a natural end. I 
think it would be unwise to seek to restore it by 
unusual means. The family should be treated with 
great liberality and kindness. Every fair degree of con- 
sideration should be shown to the place which was the 
seat of a native sovereignty. But the province should 
be incorporated in form, as it has long been in fact, 
with the dominions of the British Crown; and the 
revenues should be applied in such manner as will best 
promote the public good.” It was not the fault of the 
Governor-General that his liberal intentions towards 
the family were not carried out after his departure. 
With the seizure of the personal and private property 
of the Ranis he had nothing to do; and if closer 
attention had been given to dates and facts, it is 
difficult to believe that any writer would have been 
guilty of the bitter remarks which have imputed to 
him — “ resort to the technicalities of the law courts,” 
and “a steady policy of seizing every chance of 
aggrandisement.” Be that as it may, the reader has 
now before him the grounds on which Lord Dalhousie 
acted in dealing with titular sovereignties, the decisions 
of the Court of Directors, the object-lesson afforded by 
Delhi, and the subsequent confirmation by Secretaries of 
State of acts done by the Presidents of the Board or the 
Court to whose joint authorities they have succeeded. 

This is perhaps the proper place to refer to one 
other decision passed in 1851, that which put an 
end to the allowance given to the late Peshwa, Baji 
Rao, who for more than a quarter of a century had 
drawn the splendid life -pension of eight hundred 
thousand rupees, which Sir John Malcolm had too 
liberally granted, and from it and from the proceeds 
of his landed estate had accumulated immense savings. 
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On his death, there was no question of maintaining 
the dignity of an ex-Peshwa, but the Commissioner 
had recommended a continuance of a portion of the 
princely pension to an adopted son called Dondu 
Pant, the notorious Nana Sahib, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor had expressed an opinion adverse to that of 
his subordinate. On the 19th of February, 1851, Lord 
Dalhousie wrote to inform Hobhouse that he did not 
intend to be misled by sentiment, and Hobhouse, who 
in the meantime had become Lord Broughton, ex- 
pressed no dissent. Yet Kaye describes the action 
of Lord Dalhousie as “ harsh,” and Arnold seems to 
regard it as “ grasping.” There is no reason to doubt 
that the Peshwa’s allowance was personal, and it is 
equally certain that the Bithur estate was continued 
rent free to the Nana Sahib, whose subsequent misuse 
of his resources might be quoted in justification of the 
Governor-General’s decision. Lord Dalhousie’s reasons, 
however, may be left to carry their own conviction as 
recorded on the 15th of September, 1851 : — 

In thirty-three years the Peshwa received the enormous sum of 
more than two and a half millions sterling. He had no charges to 
maintain, no sons of his own, and has bequeathed twenty-eight lacs 
to his family. Those who remain have no claim whatever on the 
consideration of the British Government. They have no claim 
on its charity, because the income left to them is amply sufficient 
for them. 
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ANNEXATIONS BY LAPSE 

General policy of non-interference — Issues raised by annexations — Lord 
Auckland’s declaration in 1842 — Views of the home authorities — 
The “ law of lapse ” explained — Sir C. Wood’s views as to successions 
in independent states — Lord Dalhousie’s principles of annexation — 
Strictly limited to Hindu dependent states — Hobhouse suggests 
annexation of Satara — History of that state — Views of the Bombay 
Government — Lord Dalhousie proposes and Court of Directors 
approve annexation — Question raised in Parliament — Misleading 
passage in Lord Dalhousie’s Satara minute — Annexation of Jaitpur 
and Jhansi — Sambalpur annexed and misgoverned — Baghat annexed, 
but re-granted after the mutiny — Udaipur treated as a lapse, but 
afterwards added to Sarguja — Lord Dalhousie’s mistake in treating 
Karauli as a dependent state — But his decision as to the succession 
correct — Annexation of Nagpur — Liberal treatment of the late 
ruling family — The Bhosla fund. 

The account given in the last chapter will have explained 
and illustrated the excessive regard which Lord Dalhousie 
had for the sovereign rights of the rulers of protected 
Native States. He called them “ independent,” and he 
treated them as such, allowing them to remain uncon- 
trolled by those frequent engagements which his suc- 
cessors have found necessary, and carrying his doctrine 
of non-interference to the limit of allowing civil war in 
Bahawalpur. When their chiefs inflicted injuries upon 
the Company’s Government the means of redress to 
which he resorted were those recognised by the law of 
VOL. II 145 L 
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nations. Rulers wlio took the sword had only them- 
selves to blame for the consequences. If kingdoms like 
Lahore and Pegu had provoked conquest and suffered 
the penalty of annexation, smaller chieftains like the 
sons of Tularam who violated good faith could not 
expect to be forgiven. The policy of non-interference 
could only be upheld by strictness in punishing flagrant 
rupture of treaties or engagements. On the other 
hand, when the Nizam became deeply indebted to the 
Company, ample time was given to him to meet his 
liabilities, notwithstanding that the needs of the 
Government of India were urgent, and in the general 
settlement which was ultimately arrived at the greatest 
forbearance was shown to him. The Mir of Khairpur 
committed a deliberate fraud, and the lenient penalty 
exacted for his forgery was the restitution of districts 
to which he had no title. The Raja of Sikkim insulted 
the British Government, seized its representative, and 
as a consequence was compelled by force to give up a 
tract of 1670 square miles. The removal of titular 
sovereigns was a necessary complement to the doctrine 
of independence. There was no place in the system of 
foreign relations with Indian princes for mock sovereign- 
ties. So far, then, as this biography has gone there was 
nothing in the field of foreign policy to justify the 
epithets of “grasping,” “harsh,” and “ unjust,” so reck- 
lessly flung at the Marquis of Dalhousie after his death. 
It has now to be seen whether the circumstances attend- 
ing his annexations merit these and even stronger terms 
of censure. 

To impute the mutiny of the Sepoys to one man 
and in particular to a single act in his eventful life, is 
as if one should blame or praise one set of figures in a 
long column on account of the total. Yet the policy of 
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lapse pursued by Lord Dalhousie was in 1857 and for 
many years afterwards treated as the main cause of that 
outbreak. Time and reason have now produced a strong 
reaction against the violence of expression which com- 
pared his annexation to “counting out the spoil of 
brigands in a wood,” and represented the Governor- 
General as the author of “ many unwise and unjust 
acts.” Mr. Bosworth Smith shows a truer conception 
of public opinion when he refers .to Lord Dalhousie in 
more measured language as an administrator whose 
“superlative merits were temporarily obscured by the 
share which his annexations were then supposed to have 
had in bringing on the mutiny.” That the annexation 
of Oudh added fuel to the fire of discontent need not be 
denied, but here it must be remembered that Oudh was an- 
nexed as an act of State, and with no reference whatever 
to the law of lapse which is the subject of this chapter. 
Opinions may differ as to whether it was in any 
particular case wise to refuse sanction to the adoption 
of a son by a Hindu ruler who had no lineal male 
descendant. Granted, again, that sound policy and 
justice permitted annexation in certain circumstances, 
the question remains whether the Governor-General 
took a correct view of the circumstances in those cases 
where he applied the rule. To assist a judgment on 
these points an endeavour will be made presently to 
explain the rule adopted by Lord Dalhousie and the 
facts of each application of it. But before that part of 
the subject is reached two propositions must be proved. 
The first is that Lord Dalhousie did not invent the 
doctrine, and that, so far from extending its application, 
he restricted it to “ dependent ” states. It is true that 
the occasions for applying the policy were more frequent 
in his time than in that of his predecessors. But it was 
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an accident that between 1848 and 1856 so many ruling 
princes of dependent states should have died without 
male heirs. The second proposition is that considera- 
tions of justice only enter into the discussion in a very 
qualified sense. The expression “ unjust acts ” must be 
examined with proper regard to the fact that between 
suzerain and dependent powers there is no law of man 
by which the issues of justice or conformity to law can 
be settled. If an appeal to the law of God is intended, 
the point for determination is whether Lord Dalhousie’s 
decisions commended themselves to his own conscience, 
to the judgment of the Government he served, and to 
public opinion. 

Certain it is that the Governor-General not only 
acted according to rule and precedent, but was even 
encouraged to apply the rule of lapse by the authorities 
at home. So far back as 1834, the Court of Directors 
had laid down their policy in regard to certain adop- 
tions in these terms : — “ Wherever it is optional with 
you to give or to withhold your consent to adoptions, 
the indulgence should be the exception and not the 
rule, and should never be granted but as a special 
mark of approbation.” In the course of building up 
their dominion, the Company had granted protection 
to numerous countries over which some upstart, some 
military adventurer, or some rebellious subject of a 
former dynasty, had acquired rule by violence. The 
British took the facts as they found them, and attempted 
no general investigation into titles. They suffered the 
states to exist because they were in existence. They 
simply brought into their system a number of separate 
groups just as they happened to find them at the 
moment when they resolved to substitute order for 
anarchy. They imposed a sudden peace upon hundreds 
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of princes and chiefs whether they held their own or 
had usurped the rights of others. Their toleration went 
so far as to forgive gross injuries. Occasionally they 
had saved, out of the wreckage of a state that made 
war upon them, a dependent principality like Satara, 
which they bestowed as an act of policy upon a ruling 
family. Oudh itself was restored to its Wazir after 
his defeat at Buxar. There were states which British 
policy had called into existence, and the same policy 
might, if it could do so without breach of public faith, 
limit or terminate their sovereign rights. There were 
other principalities of independent and definite political 
existence with as good a title to sovereignty as the 
British could boast. But the majority of the Native 
States that still exist owe their preservation, and in 
rare cases their existence, to the policy pursued by the 
company of merchants who resolutely tried at first 
to avoid extension of their dominion. After the 
Pindari war a new idea dominated the British, and by 
the year 1834 they clearly foresaw their future respon- 
sibilities, and desired to consoli d ate their territory. 
It was thereafter contrary to their aims to re-grant 
states. It was better for themselves they thought, 
and for their protected allies, to take advantage of their 
reversionary rights^ and to add to British dominion 
any countries that might lapse owing to the failure of 
heirs. It was in pursuance of this policy that in 1840 
sanction to adopt an heir was refused to the widows 
of the Angria family who ruled in Kolaba. So, too, 
it has already been shown in a previous chapter 1 that 
Mandavi was annexed and treated as a lapse by Lord 
Dalhousie’s predecessors. Again, in August, 1842, the 
titular dignity of the Nawabs of Surat was extinguished, 

1 Vol. i. chap. iv. p. 133. 
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and the occasion was taken by Lord Auckland’s Govern- 
ment to declare their intention “to persevere in the 
one clear and direct course of abandoning no just and 
honourable accession of territory or revenue, while all 
existing claims of right are at the same time scrupu- 
lously maintained.” There was neither shame felt nor 
secrecy employed in this pronouncement of public 
policy which was made before Lord Dalhousie took 
office. His appointment as Governor - General was 
followed by no change of policy in the treatment of 
lapses. On the contrary, in a letter dated the 7th 
of February, 1849, Sir John Hobhouse wrote as 
follows : — 

It seems fated that you should have plenty to do iu your day. 
Who knows but that in a plain coat you may add more millions 
of men to the Empire than any one of your predecessors in 
epaulets f Of course all this will or may be done against the 
inclination of everyone concerned, particularly of yourself. 

The same language was used by nearly every 
President of the Board of Control from the beginning to 
the end of Lord Dalhousie’s term of service as Governor- 
General Sir Charles Wood, it is true, adopted a more 
cautious attitude, and after the mutiny laid down a 
new policy, which he set forth in the following passage 
of his despatch to the Government of India, dated 
the 26th of July, 1860 : — “ It is not by the extension 
of our empire that its permanence is to be secured, 
but by the character of British rule in the territories 
already committed to our care; and by practically 
demonstrating that we are as willing to respect the 
rights of others as we are capable of maintaining our 
own.” Yet even he was ready to annex “with a good 
case.” Fate indeed, as Hobhouse had prophesied, 
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provided the Marquis of Dalhousie with many occasions 
for taking with a good case, and a less strong or con* 
sistent Governor-General might have held back. But 
he regarded public policy more than his own personal 
inclinations or the criticisms which he expected. He 
never closed his eye to the vision of railways, canals, 
and other public works which he designed for the 
benefit of India, including the Native States, and 
which he could not carry out without consolidating 
the scattered dominions of the Company, and improving 
the revenues. Therefore he accepted the occasions 
which presented themselves for removing breaks of 
gauge in jurisdiction and administration, and for 
bringing into order and unity the British territories 
which had been acquired with no systematic design. 
On the 24th of April, 1854, Sir Charles Wood wrote 
with reference to one of these occasions — 

I agree with you in wishing that Nagpur had not fallen in 
just at present. It might have waited with advantage to us, and 
with no detriment to its inhabitants, as I hear that it was tolerably 
administered. I am by no means impatient to absorb all these 
states, though I suppose it will come to this in the end. However, 
we cannot control the time of falling in, and it would be absurd 
to make a new grant simply because the time was inopportune. 

The expression “ new grant ” deserves notice. The 
common phrase “ annexation ” lays emphasis upon 
a single, and the most invidious, feature of the policy 
of lapse. It is to be borne in mind that the states 
brought under British dominion by the so-called “ law 
of lapse” were states which could not, according to 
the practice of the day, be continued under Native rule 
without a formal re -grant to an adopted son when 
the dying ruler had no lineal male descendant entitled 
to succeed. 
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“Law of lapse” is as loose an expression as that 
employed in the condemnation of the Governor- 
General’s proceedings as unjust, or by himself in his 
own defence that he had acted with justice. Those 
who appeal to justice must understand the narrow 
sense in which such phrases apply. It was a well- 
established principle in India that in the absence of 
male issue the ruler of a subordinate or dependent 
state could not defeat the reversionary rights of his 
superior by introducing an adopted son, or bequeath- 
ing his principality to another without the sanction 
of that superior. Hindu law required for ceremonial 
purposes the continuance of the family by adoption. 
It recognised the right of the child adopted to succeed 
to the private property of the deceased adoptive father. 
But it drew a marked distinction between public and 
private estates, between a principality and personal 
property, and between sovereignty with its attributes 
and other property. The issue, whether the Native 
State should, in the circumstances under consideration, 
be continued or absorbed, rested with the overlord. 
In the time of the Peshwa, ready money was worth 
more than dominion over a state with a disputed 
succession. The Peshwa therefore usually sold the 
sanad or title to adopt to the highest bidder. He 
charged a nazarana, or succession duty, and if the 
party who paid it could not hold his own, the suzerain 
was ready to issue a second sanad on payment to 
someone else who could. The British Government 
had a perfect right either to follow this precedent or 
to introduce some other plan in regard to successions. 
Lord Dalhousie, with the approval of the Home 
Government, refused to sanction an adoption, when 
a dependent state lapsed for want of a male heir, if 
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he thought that public policy demanded annexation. 
But he made ample provision for the families of those 
who thus lost their sovereignties. They who condemn 
his acts as unjust forget that justice presupposes laws, 
and laws involve the existence of a society which can 
enforce its ideas of right and wrong. There never was, 
and there is not now in India, any supreme court having 
jurisdiction over states or property outside British India, 
and capable of deciding questions between the para- 
mount power and its subordinate allies. Nor, again, 
does international law provide a remedy ; for the 
Indian protected princes are not members of a society 
of nations. In the absence, then, of constitutional or 
international law, questions of right or wrong must be 
decided by the highest executive authorities, by the 
conscience of the chief actors, or by public or 
private judgments. The President of the Board, the 

Courts of Directors, and the public opinion of the 
time confirmed Lord Dalhousie’s proceedings. Posterity 
has not reversed his decisions. If they are still 
challenged, his defence must lie in the vindication of 
his policy on grounds of public utility, and in the 
evidence that he applied that policy in each instance 
to the proper class of chiefships and in the circum- 
stances in which a lapse had really occurred. 

His guiding principles will be gathered from the 
following correspondence. On the 9th of May, 1854, 
the President of the Board complained that Lord 
Dalhousie had dealt with Karauli and Tehri without 
first referring home. He went on to express his own 
objections to adoptions, a view which after the mutiny 
he modified. He had already told the Governor-General 
that he was opposed to “ far-fetched adoptions in order 
to defeat a lapse ” ; he now told him that in cases of 
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succession to an independent sovereignty where no 
question of lapse was raised, he preferred the selection 
of a competent ruler to an adoption. “ I am,” he wrote, 
“ against bolstering up the system of adoption unneces- 
sarily. If it has been the long-continued custom, and 
is strictly according to rule, I do not wish to break in 
upon it ; but where these two conditions do not exist, 
and you still wish to maintain a Native ruler, I would 
place on the throne the Native whom I considered the 
best calculated to govern the country well, and be most 
acceptable to the people and friendly to us.” By such 
means he thought that a guarantee might be afforded 
that the state would be governed well and friction with 
the British power be avoided. It may occasion surprise 
to those who have gained experience of the modem 
system, that it should have occurred neither to the 
President of the Board, nor to the Governor-General, 
that an adoption offered a more excellent way of attain- 
ing these objects. Since the mutiny, the plan of allow- 
ing an adoption with its long minority has been found 
the best means of introducing the temporary control 
of the paramount power, and correcting the abuses 
of the Native administration during such minority. 
Those who recognise the advantages of the new policy 
must bear in mind that such a solution was opposed to 
the rigid principle of non-interference in a Native State 
which was followed in 1850, and of which an instance 
has already been given in the case of Bahawalpur. 
True to that doctrine Lord Dalhousie replied warmly 
on the 29th of June, 1854 : — 

I repeat that a Hindu principality, such as Tehri, not tributary, 
nor subordinate, and not having the British Government as its 
paramount in the technical sense, has a perfect right to regulate 
its own succession ; and the Government of India has no more 
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right to interfere with it than it has to meddle with the succession 
of France. 

This unqualified declaration indicates at once the 
long interval between the doctrines now applied and 
the views of a former generation as put on paper by a 
Governor-General in the 'fifties. No one hears to-day 
of the “ independence ” of Native States, or compares the 
protected semi-sovereignties of India to the nation of 
France. The division between dependent and inde- 
pendent states, or between subordinate, tributary, and 
non-subordinate chiefships, has been swept away. Large 
or small, old or new, all Native States are recognised 
as equally entitled to protection, equally outside the 
sphere of British law, and equally liable to interference 
when the supreme necessity arises. If the object in 
view is to improve their administration and to insure 
their co-operation, it is attained without the sledge- 
hammer of annexation or any scruples about their 
independence. 

In 1854 it was far otherwise. Reviewing his past 
course of action, Lord Dalhousie wrote on the 13th of 
June in that year : — 

I had a definite principle of distinction in my mind, and I 
think it is a sound one. There are three chief classes of Hindu 
States in India. 

1 tt. Hindu sovereignties which are not tributary, and which 
are not and never have been subordinate to a paramount power ; 

2nd. Hindu sovereignties and chiefships which are tributary, 
and which owe subordination to the British Government as their 
paramount, in the place of the Emperor of Delhi, the Peshwa, 
etc. ; 

3rd. Hindu sovereignties and chiefships created or revived by 
the sanad (grant) of the British Government. 

Over principalities of the first class I contend that we have 
no power whatever, and have no right, except that of might, over 
their adoptions. 
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Principalities of the second class require our assent to adoption, 
which we have a right to refuse, but which policy would usually 
lead us to concede. 

In the principalities of the third class I hold that succession 
should never be allowed to go by adoption. 

Whatever we may think of this classification by the 
light of modern theories, it commended itself to Sir 
Charles Wood, who, on the 9th of August, expressed 
his views in these terms : — 

To prevent mistakes I will tell you how I distinguish them. 

First . States which have from a time antecedent to our rule 
been independent or quasi-independent, not tributary or owing more 
than nominal allegiance to any superior. 

Secondly . States dating from a similar period, but owing their 
origin distinctly to a grant from some authority to which we have 
succeeded, and tributary. 

Thirdly . States owing their origin to our grant or gift. 

In the first class I apprehend that an adoption properly made 
ought, as a matter of course, to be recognised. In the second, we 
may or may not recognise it as we choose, recognition being the 
general practice. In the third, if heirs fail, according to the 
terms of our grant, we annex. 

Such was the policy of annexation which Lord 
Dalhousie pursued in the case of seven states, and 
proposed half-heartedly to apply to Karauli ; and it is 
evident that it was a policy of restricted application. 1 
Yet there are many writers, besides Sir John Strachey, 
who still refer to Lord Dalhousie’s rule of lapse as if it 
threatened the existence of every principality. Such 
language was perhaps natural when the excitement of 
the mutiny led men to indulge in bitter and exaggerated 
language. But it is time now to correct false impressions 
which took root in that heated atmosphere of contro- 

1 Nothing can be clearer than the explanation of his policy by the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, even in the case of Satara, on p. 85 of the Return “ Rajah of 
Berar,” ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 26th of July, 1864. 
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versy, and to challenge the statement that Lord 
Dalhousie’s policy rendered the extinction of “nearly 
all the Native States of India a question of time 
only.” 1 

Such a contingency never entered into the mind or 
the plans of the Governor-General, and it is due to his 
memory that we should remember how large a number 
of states in India fell in the first of his categories 
exempt from all danger of lapse. From Baluchistan 
along the whole northern border of India up to Burma, 
all states, except Kashmir and a few Hill states, were 
immune. In the next place, none but Hindu dynasties 
were threatened. Of them, the Rajput states, whether 
in Central India, Bombay, or Rajputana, could with 
rare exceptions claim to be neither tributary nor sub- 
ordinate to the Peshwa, or to the Moghals, in the sense 
intended. The aboriginal chiefships protected by the 
forests and mountains of the Dekhan were equally 
secure from lapse. It is true that a large number of 
the smaller Hindu states came into the second category, 
but of them Lord Dalhousie expressly wrote that our 
policy would usually concede the right of adoption. 
Finally, none but dependent Hindu states were liable 
to the risk of lapse, and then only when sanction was 
necessary to adoption. In plain truth nothing either 
in the policy or in the actions of the Governor-General 
can be found to justify the popular error that he sought 
to suppress nearly all the Native States. His scheme 
was one of rectification and consolidation, and in 
carrying out that great plan he annexed about half- 
a-dozen principalities. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that the question of 1848. 
annexing Satara came up for decision before the 

1 Sir John Strachey’s Indies 1903, p. 462. 
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Governor-General had time to make himself familiar 
with the complicated problem of the position of the 
Native States, and when his attention was occupied 
with rebellion in the Punjab. Not that fuller know- 
ledge would have modified his action, but it certainly 
would have led him to qualify his language. It must 
also be noted that while Lord Dalhousie’s mind was 
yet open, the very first letter which he received at 
Calcutta from Hobhouse, dated the 24th of December, 
1847, contained this obvious incitement to annexation : — 

The death of the ex-Raja of Satara certainly comes at a very 
opportune moment. The reigning Raja is, I hear, in very bad 
health, and it is not at all impossible we may soon have to decide 
upon the fate of his territory. I have a very strong opinion that 
on the death of the present prince without a son, and no adoption 
should be permitted, this petty principality should be merged in 
the British Empire ; and if the question is decided in my “ day 
of sextonship,” I shall leave no stone unturned to bring about 
that result. But, of course, I should like to have your opinion 
on the subject. 

Did ever Governor- General enter upon a line of 
policy with stronger pressure from higher authority? 
But although Lord Dalhousie never sheltered himself 
under this pronouncement, his critics ought in honesty 
to have referred to it. For himself he was not long 
in discovering that Presidents of the Board began to 
waver when members of Parliament threatened proceed- 
ings in the House, and he therefore took care that his 
minutes and despatches should contain a full statement 
of his reasons for the course pursued by him. On the 
7th of May, Hobhouse wrote to say that George 
Thompson and other members were agitating in favour 
of an adoption, and he added, “ I am tired and never 
wish to hear Satara mentioned for the rest of my 
days.” 
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Satara, however, gave rise to a controversy which 
was not set at rest for many a long day. The facts 
are not difficult to follow. This prosperous little state, 
situated in the Dekhan and interposing a long strip of 
foreign territory between the Company’s large military 
stations of Poona and Belgaum, had originally been 
fixed upon as his retreat by Shahuji, the grandson of 
Sivaji, founder of the Maratha power. When Shahuji 
found that the real authority in the Maratha con- 
federacy had been usurped by his Brahman minister, 
Balaji Vishvanath, who founded the line of Peshwas, 
he betook himself to Satara, seventy-five miles from 
Poona, and gave himself up to a life of pleasure. His 
successors continued to live there as utter puppets or 
prisoners of the Peshwas until the overthrow of the 
Peshwa’s power at the battle of Kirki in 1817. Out of 
the wreckage of the Maratha dominion Lord Hastings 
determined, as an act of policy, to preserve Satara as 
a separate state, and to maintain its Baja in comfort 
and dignity. By a treaty dated the 25th of September, 
1819, the Raja Pratap Sing was recognised under the 
condition that he should hold no communication with 
other powers or states under pain of forfeiting the 
advantages conferred upon him. Pratap Sing failed to 
abide by this engagement. Convicted of entering into 
negotiations with Goa and Nagpur, and even of tamper- 
ing with the fidelity of the Company’s 23rd Regiment 
of Bombay Infantry, he was deposed and removed as 
a pensioner to Benares in 1839. The Company might 
now for a second time have annexed Satara. But 
instead of doing so they thought it expedient to 
recognise as Raja one Shahuji, or Appa Sahib, the 
brother of the ex-Raja. In making this proposal, Sir 
J. Camac, Governor of Bombay, observed that neither 
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the deposed Baja nor his brother had any children or 
were likely to have any. He added — 

It follows, therefore, that on the demise of the new Raja the 
Satara state would lapse to the British Government, unless indeed 
it should then be judged expedient to allow this line of princes 
to be continued by the Hindu custom of adoption, a question 
which should be left entirely open to consideration when the 
event shall actually occur. 

The contingency expected arrived in due course. The 
ex-Baja died at Benares in 1 847 without a child of his 
own, and without recognition of the son whom he had 
adopted. The Baja who had succeeded him on his part 
refused to adopt the child selected by his brother, and 
leaving no issue of his own he too died on the 5th of 
April, 1848. But on his deathbed he hastily summoned 
a lad named Venkatrao and adopted him. Intelligence 
of this event reached Lord Dalhousie just as he heard 
of the “ ugly occurrence at Multan.” He issued orders 
to the local Government to do nothing which would 
commit him to recognise the adoption, and then awaited 
the report and opinions of the members of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 

When these documents reached him he found that 
Lord Falkland, who had meanwhile succeeded Sir G. 
Clerk in the Government of Bombay, and both the 
members of the Governor’s Council, Beid and Willoughby, 
concurred in the view that justice and fairness admitted 
of annexation, while public policy, and in particular the 
advantage of consolidating the Company’s dominion, 
told in favour of applying the doctrine of lapse. Sir 
George Clerk had, it is true, thought otherwise. He 
held that our views and practice in regard to adoptions 
had been capricious. He allowed, however, that “ we 
have no Hindu laws to guide us in such cases,” and 
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that our treaties were ambiguous. Annexation, he 
frankly admitted, would give us the connecting link 
between our Dekhan and Southern Maratha country, 
but this advantage might be gained by means of an 
all-powerful influence based upon adherence to the 
spirit of our treaties. In the midst of these un- 
certainties, the late Governor of Bombay was for 
recognising as heir the son who had been adopted. 

Lord Dalhousie reviewed the whole position in his 
minute dated the 30th of August, 1848. That and 
other papers have been published, 1 and it will suffice 
to say that he arrived at the conclusion that both as 
a matter of right and as an act of sound policy the 
British Government ought to refuse its sanction to 
adoption and should annex Satara. The right of the 
adopted son to succeed to the private property, and 
the claim of the family and servants to liberal allow- 
ances, were recognised by him, and provision was made 
accordingly. The same view was taken by the Court 
after a warm discussion at Leadenhall Street. Sixteen 
Directors agreed with Mr. Mangles that Satara was a 
“dependent” state, and only six raised their voices 
on the other side. On the 24th of January, 1849, 
thirteen Directors signed the despatch which ordered 
annexation and settled the rule of lapse in these 
terms : — 

“ The result of our deliberations,” they wrote, “ is that we are 
fully satisfied that by the general law and custom of India a 
dependent principality, like that of Satara, cannot pass to an 
adopted heir without the consent of the paramount power ; that 
we are under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give such 
consent ; and that the general interests committed to our charge 
are best consulted by withholding it.” 

1 Return to an order of the House of Commons dated the 5th of February, 
1849. 
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Such was the doctrine of lapse laid down by the 
Court for the guidance of its Governor-Generals; and 
it is necessary to remember that the President of the 
Board of Control did not use his powers to modify the 
terms of it. On the contrary, he told Lord Dalhousie 
that he entirely concurred, and he was prepared to 
justify himself if he were attacked in Parliament. The 
House of Commons had already acquired some acquaint- 
ance with the history of Satara. In 1847 Hume had 
moved a resolution for an inquiry into the deposition 
of the ex-Raj a. Hobhouse spoke on the subject at great 
length on the 6th of July, 1847, and Hume’s motion 
was defeated by 44 against 23 votes. Hume and his 
friends now warmly resented the annexation, and at 
last secured Tuesday the 26th of June, 1849, for 
the discussion. But the interest of the House was 
languid, and when again the 6th of July was fixed for 
the debate, the affairs of Ireland intervened and put 
an end to further agitation. It may therefore be said 
that public opinion supported the decision of the 
Governor-General. 

But it must be admitted that his minute went 
further than either the public or he himself was really 
prepared to go. The following passage in it has often 
been attacked as implying that under no conditions would 
Lord Dalhousie give his sanction to an adoption : — 

1 hold that on all occasions where heirs natural shall fail, the 
territory should be made to lapse and adoption should not be 
permitted, excepting in those cases in which some strong political 
reason may render it expedient to depart from this general rule. 

This is the sentence which Sir John Strachey quotes 
to prove the danger of universal annexation. But on 
several occasions Lord Dalhousie wrote to Hobhouse 
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and Wood to point out that his words, when read 
with their context, only applied to dependent Hindu 
sovereignties, and on the 25th of March, 1850, he made 
this confession to the former : — 

I have not a word to say to anybody who believes from my 
minute that 1 meant to intimate an opinion that Government 
should withhold its assent from all adoptions of Hindu princes. 

It is scandalously ill -expressed, and bears doubtless the above 
construction. I deserve to be abused for expressing myself so 
loosely, and I shall give my cheek to the smiter. 

It need only be added as some excuse for the author 
that his minute was written at the end of a Calcutta 
August, when in the sultry discomfort of the climate 
a mass of business, and especially the anxieties of the 
Punjab rebellion, were pressing heavily upon his mind. 

But later on, in his minute 1 on Nagpur, he set forth his 
views in unmistakable terms, and in every case except 
Karauli he kept uniformly within the lines of policy 
which have already been stated. Actions are, it must 
be admitted, the best proof of a man’s intentions, and 
it is hardly fair to single out a loose expression in a 
single minute and proclaim it as a conclusive proof 
of a Governor-General’s policy. 

The annexation of Jaitpur, a petty state of 165 1849. 
square miles, followed close on the heels of Satara. 
Then after an interval of five years, another and 
more important state, that of Jhansi, situated in 
the same part of India as Jaitpur, with an area of 
2532 square miles, also fell in under the doctrine 
of lapse. It will save some repetition of the facts 
if we deal with both of these annexations together. 
They were strictly in accordance with the rule laid 
down by the Court of Directors ; and the extension 

1 See minute quoted at the end of this chapter, p. 178. 
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of British dominion over this part of Bandelkhand 
was a great step in the work of consolidation which 
Lord Dalhousie rightly regarded as a matter of the 
highest importance. The tract of country known as 
Bandelkhand lies south of the Jumna and north of 
the Jabalpur districts of the Central Provinces. Its 
strategical value was early recognised by the Peshwas 
when they began to dream of an Indian Maratha empire, 
and a suitable occasion for intervention presented itself 
to them while the Bandela States were struggling with 
the Pathan chief of Farukhabad. Baji Rao Peshwa 
then interfered to rescue the Raja of Kalinjar, and as 
a reward for his services demanded and obtained an 
estate near Jhansi and a considerable portion of 
eastern Bandelkhand. At that time Jhansi itself still 
belonged to Orcha, then known as Tehri, and the 
Marathas proceeded to take it also. The Peshwa, 
however, was not long in discovering that he could 
not control Bandelkhand from distant Poona, and he 
therefore adopted the plan of parcelling out his acquisi- 
tions in that part of Hindustan amongst his subor- 
dinates and adherents, retaining for himself sovereign 
rights and tribute. The Company in its turn, when 
it was confronted by the probability of hostilities with 
the Marathas, was equally alive to the value of this 
country as a chain in its communications. Accordingly, 
by various arrangements arising out of the Treaty of 
Bassein, concluded with Baji Rao on the 31st of 
December, 1802, Lord Wellesley obtained a cession of 
territory in Bandelkhand worth £361,600 a year. The 
new districts were with truth described as “disturbed 
and ravaged by rebels,” and in asserting their rights 
the Company came to blows with some of the local 
chiefs and to terms with others. Then, on the fall of 
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the Peshwa in 1817, all his sovereign rights were 
formally transferred to the British, who thus became 
the undisputed suzerain power in Bandelkhand, and 
lost no time in introducing a political settlement. 
Amongst the numerous chiefs whose titles were con- 
firmed or recognised by them were those of Jalaun and 
Jaitpur. The former of these states was confirmed in 
the possession of Nana Govind Rao by Lord Hastings, 
under an agreement dated November, 1817, whereby 
the chief, his heirs, and successors, were recognised as 
rulers of the state. Nana Govind Rao was succeeded 
by his son, and on the death of the latter in 1832, the 
widow was allowed to adopt a son. The son then 
selected died in 1840, and sanction to a second adop- 
tion was withheld, the state being treated as a lapse by 
Lord Ellenborough. The other state, Jaitpur, deserved 
less consideration, for in 1842 its Raja was deposed 
for rebellion. But the principality was continued under 
the rule of Raja Khet Sing, who died in 1849 without 
male issue. Thereon Lord Dalhousie annexed it, follow- 
ing the precedent set by Lord Ellenborough. It may be 
admitted that these acts, however justifiable, created 
some alarm in the minds of the neighbouring chiefs, 
many of whom joined the mutineers in 1857 and 
suffered for their disloyalty. 

The circumstances of Jhansi, another Hindu depen- 
dent principality, were somewhat similar to those of its 
neighbour. In 1817 Rao Ramchand was created by 
Lord Hastings hereditary ruler of the state on the 
terms of “subordinate co-operation.” When he died 
childless in 1835, his uncle, Raghunath Rao, a leper, 
was recognised as his successor in preference to a son 
adopted on his deathbed. The new Raja ruled in- 
famously, and the public revenues fell from eighteen 



1854. 
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lakhs to about three before his death occurred in 1838. 
As he left no lineal heir, his brother, Gangadhar Rao, 
was acknowledged as his successor, and he too proved 
so unfit to rule that the country was administered for 
him by the British. In November 1853 he died, leaving 
no issue, but having adopted a son on the day before 
his death. Lord Dalhousie, in a minute dated the 27th 
of February, 1854, examined the whole position; and 
quoting a memorandum written by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
on the 28th of October, 1837, in which the right of a 
grantor to resume such an estate on failure of heirs 
male of his body was emphasised, he held that the 
doctrine of lapse laid down by the Court of Directors 
in the case of Satara on the 24th of January, 1849, 
was clearly applicable. “ The dependent nature of 
Jhansi does not admit of dispute.” So he expressed 
himself; and it is obvious that the state was both 
dependent and tributary, revived more than once in 
recent years by the British Government, and therefore 
in the third class of his classification of states. 

“ There is no heir,” he wrote, “ of the body of the late Raja — 
there is no heir whatever of any Raja or Subadar of Jhansi with 
whom the British Government has at any time had relations ; the 
late Raja was never expected by his own people to adopt, and a 
previous adoption by the Raja, whom the British Government 
constituted hereditary chief of Jhansi, was not acknowledged by 
the British Government. Wherefore it follows that the right to 
refuse to acknowledge the present adoption by Gangadhar Rao is 
placed beyond question.” 

If the question of right was thus settled, the question 
of policy was even less open to doubt. ‘The country “lies 
in the midst of British districts,” and the administration 
of British territory would, as Lord Dalhousie held, be 
improved by its annexation, while the people of Jhansi 
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would gain the benefits of a progressive, firm, and 
peaceful rule. The territory was therefore added to 
the North- Western (now known as the United) Pro- 
vinces, and ample provision was made for the Rani 
and those whose livelihood was affected by the transfer. 

It is necessary now to go back to the year 1849, 
and examine the circumstances in which the three small 
states of Sambalpur, Baghat, and Udaipur were treated 
as lapses in that and the following years. It would 
be hard to deny that the doctrine approved by the 
Court applied to these cases, or to assert that the 
claimants were unjustly treated. But on the question 
of policy there is room for difference of opinion, and 
in two of these instances Lord Canning partially revised 
the acts of his predecessor. 

Sambalpur lies on either side of the Mahanadi, ais«. 
river which discharges itself into the Bay of Bengal 
not far from the mouth of the Ganges. In the period 
with which we are dealing it was regarded as part of 
the south-western frontier of Bengal. To-day it is in- 
cluded in the Central Provinces. The Raja of Nagpur 
had conquered it, but was unable to govern it. It had 
in fact become the scene of constant disturbances and 
disputed successions, until in 1820 the British Govern- 
ment attempted to establish order by recognising 
Mahendra Sa as its Raja. After his death in 1827, 
the old disorders resumed their sway, and British 
troops were called in to suppress a rebellion. This 
being effected, Narayan Sing was replaced on the 
throne and the troops were withdrawn. A pretender, 
however, appeared in the person of Surendra Sing, who 
for murder and insurrection was seized and sentenced 
in 1840 to imprisonment for life in the British jail 
of Chutia Nagpur. Nine years later, Narayan Sing 
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brought his troubled reign to a close, leaving his 
country — which was then reckoned as covering an area 
of 4693 square miles — utterly impoverished, and with 
an annual revenue of only £7300. As he died without 
issue, the state was treated as a lapse. For the events 
which followed the Governor-General must no doubt 
bear the blame that attaches to ignorance of what was 
going on around him. Unknown to him or any of his 
government at Calcutta, the same influences were at 
work as in the country of the Santals, and the Bengal 
authorities were not alive to their responsibilities. In 
a pestilential climate, with no roads or comforts, the 
Europeans were apt to leave matters to their subordi- 
nates. The country could not be governed at all with- 
out incurring expenditure, and native officials were 
accustomed to regard the land revenue as a ready and 
u nfailin g source of supply. The land tax was therefore 
at once increased by 25 per cent. The tax-payers, 
especially the Brahmans, appealed to the nearest 
English official, but their complaints went by unheeded. 
The local administration was still starved, and in 1854 
a further addition of one-fourth was made to the land 
assessment. No wonder, then, that the people thought 
they had little to gain from British government. When 
therefore the mutineers in 1857 released Surendra Sa 
from prison, he was welcomed back by his people. 
Hunted down and driven from jungle to jungle, he at 
last surrendered himself; but with rest his spirits 
returned, and he escaped from his warders and lived 
for years to spread terror in the villages by his whole- 
sale murders and outrages. He was at last caught in 
1864, and by this time the British grip upon the 
administration in the dark comers of India had been 
strengthened. Order was restored and has been since 
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maintained, and the people of Sambalpur have learnt 
to appreciate the benefits of their incorporation in the 
British dominions. 

While Sambalpur after its annexation ceased for ever 1851 . 
to be a Native State, the proceedings followed by Lord 
Dalhousie in the case of Baghat were ultimately so far 
modified as to avoid a lapse. The history of that small 
state, in its connection with British rule, is this. 
During the Nepal war in 1815, Baghat suffered heavy 
losses of territory owing to the behaviour of its Baja. 
Three-fourths of its area were taken and sold to Patiala, 
while the remaining quarter was restored to its Baja 
Mahendar Sing. The Baja died without issue on the 
11th of July, 1839, and Lord Auckland treated his state 
as a lapse “ under the rule by which Jaghirs and other 
rent-free tenures lapse to the State on failure of heirs.” 

The annual revenue was then only £700 a year, and the 
Court of Directors were disposed to be liberal where so 
small an estate was involved. They pointed out that 
the deceased had left a brother, Bijai Sing, who was 
eligible, and Lord Ellenborough who had then succeeded 
as Governor -General restored to him a part of his 
brother’s dominions. But he took the opportunity of 
retaining Kasauli, which was wanted as a Hill canton- 
ment, purchasing it of Bijai Sing for £500. The new 
ruler died on the 9th of January, 1849, shortly after 
the recognition of his title, and Mr. Edwards, the 
Superintendent of the Hill states, recommended that 
Umed Sing, the first cousin of the deceased, should 
be placed on the gaddi. Lord Dalhousie saw that 
the case was open to doubt, and on the 14th of 
April, 1849, he addressed the Court, inquiring whether 
they intended to recognise the custom of collateral 
successions in the Hill states of the Punjab. On the 
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21st of November the Court replied that as a matter 
of right none but a descendant of Mahendar Sing 
was entitled to succeed, and pointed out that the 
succession of Bijai Sing had only been sanctioned as an 
act of grace. They left it therefore to the Governor- 
General to decide the question upon his own views of 
policy. Lord Dalhousie thereupon annexed the state 
in 1851, making provision for the family and dependants 
of the deceased ruler, who, however, refused to receive 
the pensions offered, and kept open their claim until 
after the mutiny. At that time Lord Canning, naturally 
viewing things from a new standpoint, revised Lord 
Dalhousie’s decision in the matter of lapse. Satisfied 
that his predecessor had light on his side, he yet thought 
it would be more politic to enter into a compromise. 
Instead of restoring the whole of the property to Umed 
Sing, he charged the state with a payment of tribute, 
and required the new Raja to resign a certain property 
regarding which a dispute had meanwhile arisen. 
Subject to these deductions, Baghat was in 1862 re- 
granted by a sanad to the son of Umed Sing as a 
perpetual grant to him and “ the heirs of his body.” 

1852. The principle upon which Lord Dalhousie had acted 
was thus affirmed although Baghat still remains outside 
British India. The same result followed in the case of 
Udaipur, where also Lord Canning modified the decision 
of his predecessor. Udaipur, which to-day forms one of 
the petty states in the Central Provinces, was in 1833 
subject to the south-western frontier agency of Bengal 
established by Lord William Bentinck after the 
suppression of the Kol rebellions. Its chief, who ruled 
over an area of some 2300 square miles, was a tributary 
and subordinate of the Raja of Sarguja, who was bound 
by an engagement to preserve order in his country. 
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The Udaipur chief and his brother, who lived lawless 
lives, being convicted of manslaughter, were sent to 
prison, and as the former had no son his estate was in 
1852 declared to be a lapse. During the mutiny the 
two brothers escaped from prison, and re-established 
their authority for a short time in their former territory. 
In 1859 the survivor, one of them having since died, was 
captured and transported. The Raja of Sarguja had 
meanwhile behaved with loyalty in the mutiny, and 
although Udaipur was still technically treated as a lapse, 
it was conferred in 1860 as a reward upon that chief. 
The history of Udaipur affords many points of parallel 
to that of Sambalpur, and it may be admitted that the 
action taken by Lord Dalhousie exercised some effect 
upon the events of 1857. But apart from any considera- 
tions of policy, there is room for the contention that if 
the estate was rightly treated as a lapse, the reversionary 
rights of Sarguja were stronger than those of the 
British Government. 

The next case, that of Karauli, must always be con- 
sidered as the least justifiable of the measures taken by 
Lord Dalhousie in connection with the Native States. 
The material now available throws considerable light 
upon the aspect in which he saw matters and upon his 
course of action. It is important to remember that two 
distinct questions came before him ; the first was 
whether Karauli was a Hindu state in the second class 
described on a previous page, 1 and therefore one in 
which leave to adopt might be refused. On this he 
decided in the affirmative and the Court overruled him . 
The other question was whether Madan Pal should be 
recognised as successor to Narsing Pal, who died in 
1852, in preference to Bharat Pal, whom the home 

1 See p. 155 above. 
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authorities had favoured. On this issue Lord Dalhousie 
was undoubtedly right and the Court were convinced 
by him. 

As to the first question, two issues had to be 
considered. First, whether the state was one which 
could according to rule be treated as a lapse ; secondly, 
whether it was politic so to treat it. If Lord Dalhousie 
was wrong in his classification of the state, his reasons 
are certainly not wanting in force. On the question of 
policy it must be admitted that public opinion has 
uniformly considered it a mistake to annex any of the 
Rajput states merely because the late ruler died without 
a son, and it has caused surprise that the Marquis of 
Dalhousie should not have recognised the political danger 
of applying the rule of lapse to these ancient houses. 
Upon this particular point the correspondence now ex- 
posed to view throws light. It shows that the Governor- 
General was not blind or insensible to the force of the 
opinions which were then held by those who differed 
from him. He gave way to the temptation of strong 
men, the love of consistency, but he plainly told his 
superiors that he expected to be overruled. On the 2nd 
of September, 1852, he wrote to the President Herries 
to say that he was addressing Hogg on the subject of 
Karauli because he believed that the Court took a special 
interest in questions of succession, and his letter to 
Hogg, sent by the same post, ran in these terms : — 

In my last letter I forgot to allude to the Karauli adoption 
which has been submitted to you. Though, no doubt, on the 
principle laid down in 1849, the preponderance of strict argument 
is in favour of negativing the adoption, I am quite prepared to see 
the Court take, the more liberal view and desire its recognition. It 
is not worth creating any alarm about ; and perhaps after all it 
may be politic to let alone these Rajput states, even though we 
have strict right on our side. 
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Then follows a postscript : — 

Since I wrote about Karauli I have received a letter from 
Colonel Low, in which he urges the policy of recognising the 
adoption with reference to Baj put’s feelings, so earnestly that I 
think it right to send you an extract from his letter. He is a 
temperate and safe man, and his views will probably incline you 
still more to the liberal view which I have anticipated that the 
Court would take. On the question of right, I would not have 
deferred to him ; on the question of policy as regards Rajputana I 
do not wish to insist upon my opinion against his. 

On receiving the decision of the Court of Directors 
adverse to himself, he at once wrote to Sir Charles 
Wood on the 5th of March, 1853, as follows : “ I am 
very well content with your decision about Karauli.” 
If, then, it is admitted that the Governor -General 
was wrong in his view of the Karauli succession, it 
is only fair that he should receive such credit as is 
due to an evenly-balanced mind and to the honest 
desire to place all sides of the question before the Court. 
We may now examine the facts. 

Karauli, a small Rajput state of 1260 square miles, 
had paid tribute to the Peshwa, whose rights were 
transferred to the Company by the treaty of Poona in 
1817. On the 9th of November of that year Lord 
Hastings took the country under his protection. The 
conduct of the Maharaja and his successors was not 
free from blame. One Maharaja had supported a 
rebellion in Bhartpur contrary to the treaty ; during the 
rule of another British interference was on four occasions 
required to settle factious disputes ; heavy debts were 
due to the Company, and at no time was public 
tranquillity properly maintained. But on the other 
hand, there had been a succession of adoptions on 
the failure of heirs of the body, and few rulers in India 
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could claim a more remote ancestry. As Sir C. Wood 
humorously wrote on the 9th of August, 1854 : “ I 
was told that all other Rajput chiefs descend from the 
Sun, but he of Karauli from the Moon, which it seems 
is a more ancient luminary than her more potent 
brother.” From such a stock Narsing Pal, himself an 
adopted son, had descended to rule at Karauli. He had 
lately died, while still in his minority, on the 10th of 
July, 1852, having, as was stated, adopted on the eve of 
his decease a distant relative named Bharat Pal, and 
leaving a much nearer kinsman, Madan Pal. 

Was Karauli a dependent state ? That seemed to the 
Governor-General the main question. He was forced to 
the conclusion that it was “ in some sort ” a dependency, 
and there was clearly reason in his arguments. On the 
18th of September, 1854, he justified himself to Wood 
in these terms : — 

My second class of Hindu principalities contained those which 
“ are tributary or owe subordination to the British Government as 
their paramount, in place of the Emperor of Delhi, the Peshwa,” 
etc. If you will look to the treaty of 1817 you will find that 
Karauli was subordinate to the Peshwa and tributary to him; 
end that after his downfall that principality acknowledged the 
u supremacy ’’ of the British Government and became tributary to it, 
the tribute being specially remitted by an article of the Treaty. 
Thus at all points Karauli falls into the second class. 

The line which Sir Charles took avoided a finding 
on the precise question raised, but adopted a common- 
sense view of the difficulty. The President declared 
that he was ready to annex in a clear case, but not 
when a case had to be made out, and he did not hesitate 
to say that he thought that no case was made out as 
regards Karauli. Karauli, therefore, was not to be 
treated as a lapse. As an outcome of the incident the 
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authorities at home were led to desire some clearer 
classification of states liable to the rule of lapse. This 
view was expressed by Wood on the 25th of November, 
1854, when he wrote to apologise for his mistake in 
attributing to the Governor- General an intention to 
annex Tehri, a step which Lord Dalhousie certainly 
never contemplated. 

“I must confess,” he wrote, “that I did you some injustice. 
Culpa mea, as a penitent would say. 1 should, however, like to 
have something more uniform and intelligible laid down. You will 
see what a confusion there has been, every conceivable variety of 
course pursued, and I think the character of the British Government 
suffers. I want to see my way to something certain or clear if I 
can, but the recent opinions altogether upset the notions I had 
formed, and I want to be enlightened.” 

The Court decided not only against the annexation 
of Karauli, but also in favour of the adoption of 
Bharat Pal. But, while they were deliberating, a 
strong party had been formed in favour of Madan Pal, 
whose claims were supported by some of the leading 
Rajput states. An inquiry was ordered, and a series of 
legal objections to the adoption of Bharat Pal was 
formulated on the ground that his adoptive father was 
a minor, and that in the hurry of events various 
obligatory ceremonies had been omitted. More im- 
portant than these considerations were the general feel- 
ing in Karauli and the determined support given to his 
rival by the nobles and feudal retainers of that country. 
As the Governor-General wrote to Wood on the 29th of 
June, 1854 : — 

The adoption had, even according to their own forms, been 
invalid. The people of Karauli asked for Madan Pal, a man of 
mature years, for their chief. All the Rajput states were formally 
consulted, and they declared that Madan Pal ought to succeed 
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Accordingly, the Court of Directors having sanctioned a native 
chief, and the Rajput states having the recognised right of elect- 
ing their chiefs in failure of adoption, which the Bandela states 
have not, Madan Pal was recognised as Chief of Karauli by me. 

If Lord Dalhousie erred in raising the question of 
lapse, he certainly did not err in going against the 
decision of the Court as to the choice of a successor. 
Maharaja Madan Pal Sing repaid his election by stead- 
fast loyalty in the mutiny, and rendered such signal 
services that the British Government raised his salute 
to seventeen guns, and remitted the debt of £11,000 
due by his state, of which mention has already been 
made. It is enough to conclude this account by observ- 
ing that the Marquis of Dalhousie placed clearly before 
the home authorities the “alarm and dissatisfaction” 
which a refusal to sanction the adoption would create, 
that he explained in detail the exceptional position held 
by Karauli in that part of India, that he invited the 
other Rajput states to advise him as to a successor to 
Naming Pal, and that not only the Maharaja of Karauli 
thus adopted, but all other Rajput chiefs, were firm and 
staunch in their loyalty during the rebellion of 1857. 

Of the annexation of Nagpur Sir Charles Wood 
wrote in these terms on the 8th of March, 1854 : — 

You will have seen by a former letter that I encouraged your 
annexation of Nagpur, to which I have heard of no objection, even 
from John Mill, who is the great supporter of Indian independence 
in the East India House. 

On the 8th of April Hogg wrote to the Governor- 
General : — 

We shall probably have a discussion some time or other 
respecting Nagpur. There never was, and could tiot be, a clearer 
case. Still Sullivan, at the dinner to Lord Harris, selected that 
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occasion as appropriate for declaring his opinion that the annexa- 
tion of Nagpur exceeded in iniquity the Russian aggression. 

Time has not led statesmen to take a different view 
of the case from that expressed by Sir Charles Wood, 
for such grounds of complaint as the annexation gave 
rise to are based upon what Kaye calls “ the spoliation 
of the palace,” and the treatment of the Bhosla fund, 
which must be dealt with apart from the question of 
lapse. The circumstances of the annexation are easily 
explained. The rulers of Nagpur only dated from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when Raghuji Bhosla, 
a robber chieftain, established the Maratha supremacy 
over the country lying between the Narbada and the 
Godaveri, and extending from the Ajanta hills east- 
wards to the sea. On his death in 1755 his son and 
successor, Raghuji II., conspired with Sindhia against the 
British, and suffered defeat at the hands of the future 
Duke of Wellington at Assay e. A second disaster over- 
took him at Argaon, and the ruler of Nagpur was 
obliged to sign the treaty of Devgaon on the 17th of 
December, 1803, whereby he lost Berar and Katak, 
with other portions of his dominions. He died in 1816, 
and after a long interval Appa Sahib was recognised as 
his successor. The new ruler entered into secret alliances 
with Gwalior and the Pindaris, and suddenly fell upon 
the British Resident and his guard. On the 26th and 
27th of November, 1817, the brilliant action fought at 
Sitabaldi defeated his plans, and Appa Sahib soon after- 
wards surrendered himself to the British. He was pro- 
visionally restored to power, subject to certain cessions 
of territory; but as he persisted in his treacherous 
conduct, he was finally arrested on the 15th of March, 
1818, and eventually died in exile in 1840. Nagpur 
was for the second time the lawful prize of conquest, 
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and again the Government of India held its hand, ele- 
vating to the throne a relative of the deceased, a child 
who took the name of Raghuji III., and appointing the 
Rani Baka Bai as his guardian. In 1826 Lord Amherst 
concluded a formal agreement with the new prince which 
recited the fact that Nagpur had lain “ at the mercy of 
the British Government,” and that the “ Maharaja’s 
masnad was at its disposal” The state was recreated 
on certain conditions of subordination, and Mr. Jenkins 
carried on the administration for the young Raja. On 
attaining his majority, Raghuji succeeded to power, and 
enjoyed it until his death on the 11th of December, 
1853. 

In a voluminous minute dated the 28th of January, 
1854, 1 Lord Dalhousie had no difficulty in proving that 
Nagpur was a dependent state conferred by the British 
upon Raghuji Bhosla, his heirs and successors, and that 
he had died without heirs natural or adopted, leaving 
no one who had a claim to the sovereignty. He took 
the occasion to observe that his doctrine had been 
wrongly interpreted, and that his opinion in favour of 
lapses was “restricted wholly to subordinate states, 
to those dependent principalities which, either as the 
virtual creation of the British Government, or from 
their former position, stood in such relation to that 
Government as gave to it the recognised right of a 
paramount power in all questions of the adoption of an 
heir to the sovereignty of the state.” In all such cases 
he would take advantage of any lapse, if this could be 
done with the most scrupulous observance of good faith. 
The political and geographical position of Nagpur in- 
duced him to follow his general principle on the occasion 

1 Printed in Return to an Order of the House of Commons, July 26th, 1864, 
“Rajah of Berar.” 
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then presented. The annexation of a territory of 80,000 
Bquare miles would not only give the Company a revenue 
of forty lakhs of rupees, but it would consolidate their 
scattered dominions, and enclose Hyderabad in a ring 
fence. The road between Calcutta and Bombay would 
lie almost entirely in British territory, and, in short, 
“ the possession of Nagpur would combine our military 
strength, would enlarge our commercial resources, and 
would materially tend to consolidate our power.” 

But it was an essential part of his plan to make 
generous provision for the family and dependents of the 
late Raja. His arrangements in this respect were 
approved by the Court of Directors on the 15th of 
November, 1854, as “liberal and judicious.” To the 
Rani Baka Bai, the late Regent, a stipend of £12,000 a 
year was assigned, to the eldest widow of the late Raja 
£5000, and to each of his four other widows £2500. 
Provision was also made for the surviving widow of 
Appa Sahib, and for the other ladies of the Zenana. In 
addition to these annual stipends, aggregating £30,000, 
every lady was allowed a share of the jewels, furniture, 
and other property left in the palace. The residue was 
to be sold so as to form a fund for the benefit of the 
Bhosla family. 

If Nagpur was by far the largest and the richest of 
the states annexed by Lord Dalhousie under the rule of 
lapse, being about four times the size of the province of 
Pegu, and by one-half again larger than the conquered 
districts of the Punjab, 50,400 square miles, it was also 
the acquisition to which the least exception could be 
taken. Twice the conqueror’s hand had been stayed, 
and when death removed Raghuji there was not even 
the pretence of an adoption. Nevertheless the circum- 
stances which followed gave to the detractors of Lord 
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Dalhousie an occasion for imputations of harshness 
which none of his actions justified. It was inevitable 
that when the palace ladies were asked to choose the 
jewels and other articles which they would wish to 
retain, complaints of severity should be made against 
the officials who superintended the division. In October, 
1854, the native officer charged with collecting the 
property was attacked and wounded inside the palace. 
It was then discovered that a regular plan of resistance 
had been organised by the Rani Baka Bai, and peace 
and order were only restored by recourse to military 
aid. A serious warning was given to the ladies that 
they might forfeit the consideration promised to them 
if they did not desist from intrigues. But they paid 
little heed to this kindly advice, and removed a large 
quantity of gold mohurs to their quarters. On hearing 
that it wa3 proposed to invade the sanctity of their 
apartments in quest of treasure, the Governor-General 
wrote, on the 26th of December, 1854, that “it would 
be desirable rather to fail in obtaining the mohurs than 
to enter the palace apartments for that purpose.” To 
the very last he desired his officers “under every 
provocation to shew the ladies the courtesy and for- 
bearance which was due to their rank, their sex, and 
changed condition.” At the same time he hoped to 
overcome their petulance, and to convince them that the 
treasure accumulated ' in the palace was not private 
property, “but public revenues hoarded by the Raja, 
which ought to have been applied to the payment of 
arrears due, and should now be applied to the purpose 
on which it ought to have been expended.” 

It is unnecessary to enter into the controversy as to 
the ultimate disposal of the Bhosla fund. The debts of 
the household and the stipends of the pensioners were 
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paid. The selection of jewels which the ladies refused 
to make was made for them, and by the sale of the 
residue £200,000 were realised. When Lord Dalhousie 
left India the fund remained intact, and the responsi- 
bility for its disposal rests, whether for praise or blame, 
upon other shoulders. Kaye, in his Sepoy War, 
complains of the “ spoliation of the palace,” and darkly 
hints that “ the gain of money is not worth the loss of 
character.” To that insinuation the account just given 
must furnish its own reply. The main conclusions 
which it has been the object of this chapter to enforce 
are that Lord Dalhousie did not invent the doctrine of 
lapse, that he limited its application to dependent states 
that except in the case of Karauli his proposals were 
subjected to the fullest discussion and approved on all 
sides, and that his fearless and honest discharge of duty 
in annexing seven states out of a total of some five 
hundred principalities in the country, added immensely 
to the strength of British rule, and sacrificed no principle 
of good faith. 



CHAPTER VI 



INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION 

Lord Dalhousie and Sir C. Wood both of one mind — Creation of imperial 
public works department — Public works loans advocated — Similar 
departments in Madras and Bombay — Telegraph system completed 
in spite of opposition — Morse system introduced before the mutiny 
— Complete programme of railways laid down — Contracts made 
with leading railway companies — Lord Dalhousie’s principles of 
railway administration — Effect of railways upon the mutiny — Roads 
and canals — Reforms in postal system — The Govemor-GeneraTs 
contribution to the Educational Despatch, 1854 — His introduction 
of the scheme of education — Organises a jail department — Suppresses 
Suttee, infanticide, and human sacrifices — Abolishes forced labour 
— His financial reforms — Forest and survey departments created — 
Concise annual reports introduced. 



The dazzling successes gained by Lord Dalhousie in 
wars and in the field of foreign policy are apt to throw 
into comparative shade his equally great achievements 
in the conduct of the home affairs of the Government of 
India. Yet mainly to his sagacity the country owes its 
present system of decentralisation of management in 
every department of the administration. Amply, in- 
deed, did he redeem the promise made on bidding 
farewell to the Court of Proprietors, that he would do 
his best “ to suggest and carry out those great measures 
of internal development which you are so desirous of 
promoting.” Sis expressions of regret at the wars with 
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the Punjab and with Ava were no mere display of 
rhetoric or idle tales of self-deception, for to him a 
military campaign meant interruption of his projects of 
reform and disorganisation of his finances. It was his 
chief ambition to turn to account in India the lessons 
he had learnt at the Board of Trade, and when he found 
that Sir Charles Wood and himself were of one mind, 
he threw himself heartily into the work of moral and 
material progress throughout the Company’s possessions. 
One cannot read the correspondence which passed 
between Calcutta and Cannon Row without marking 
the constant occasions upon which the same ideas and 
ambitions prompted the Governor -General and the 
President. Not only do we find a project suggested 
by the one crossing in its passage by mail a similar pro- 
posal made by the other, but the very language of the 
correspondents shows that “ hearty agreement with your 
views ” which each correspondent in his turn repeatedly 
expressed. A careful comparison of dates is needed 
in order to be sure to which of the two should be given 
the credit of the first move in any important under- 
taking. The fundamental axioms of Lord Dalhousie’s 
policy were the separation of the functions of government, 
and the responsibility of heads of departments. Not 
that he in the least favoured the “ departmental spirit,” 
and its tendency to over-centralisation, which has grown 
to be the danger of modem times ; but he insisted upon 
assigning special duties to qualified heads. He swept 
away Boards that were slow to act and prone to long 
minutes, and lightened the burden on the shoulders of 
the Governor -General in Council or the provincial 
Governments. The systematic changes which he 
wrought in the business of administration will be 
realised if some account is given of the old order or 
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disorder prevailing up to his time in such matters as 
public works, post offices, education, and other branches 
of the public service. 

Events have moved so rapidly since the mutiny 
that it is difficult to' understand how such a medley of 
mismanagement could have been tolerated by his 
predecessors. All proposals for public works, in what- 
ever part of India, found their way to the secretariat 
of the Supreme Government either in the Home or 
the Foreign department, according to their character. 
Some were dealt with by the receiving office; others 
were passed on for the consideration of the Financial 
department. The Governor -General soon discovered 
that “ to send the project to the Military Board would 
have been to consign it to a limbo whence it was hope- 
less to expect it to emerge in any reasonable time.” In 
public works other than those of a military nature, 
there being no Chief Engineer attached to the Govern- 
ment of India, all that could be done was to consult the 

\ 

officer in charge of the Bengal railways whenever the 
opinion of an expert was required. This “ patch - 
work system” was intolerable to the Marquis of Dal- 
housie, who looked forward to an active and systematic 
prosecution of public works ; and he therefore determined 
to establish a separate department for the consideration 
and direction of all questions of that class. The 
appointment of a Secretary and an Assistant to the 
Government of India selected from the corps of 
Engineers was the first step in the constitution of “ one 
great separate branch of internal administration, con- 
ducted upon settled principles, and with the advantage 
of the best scientific and professional advice.” The next 
step was to disentangle the expenditure upon new public 
works from the confused mass of the accounts of India. 
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An injurious misapprehension, wrote Lord D&lhousie, prevails 
as to the extent to which works of public improvement have been 
introduced by the Company’s Government. Large advances have 
been annually made from the current income of the year, and 
thereby the deficiency, which for so many years existed, was 
aggravated or partially caused. The public has had no knowledge 
of the details, but it has been fully informed of the adverse 
balance. It has been wont to reproach the Government as 
bankrupt by mismanagement, and to revile it for its supposed 
inability to spend money upon public works by reason of its 
adverse balance. 

To counteract this erroneous and harmful impression, 
orders were issued that the accounts should be so 
framed “ as to prevent the public from confounding 
expenditure on the construction of new public works 
with ordinary annual charges of maintenance ” ; and in 
taking this precaution Lord Dalhousie anticipated an 
almost identical scheme enjoined by the Court a few 
months later. 

When, however, he desired to push on his operations 
at a quicker step, he found that the Court of Directors 
were not prepared to keep pace with him. They, it is 
true, echoed his sentiments, and with pious self- 
satisfaction declared, on the 5th of July, 1854, their 
conviction “ that a due regard to the welfare of the 
general community demands a large and liberal ex- 
penditure on works of unusual magnitude, such as 
the restoration and construction of works of irrigation, 
the formation of new lines of road and water com- 
munications, and the improvement of harbours.” But 
they could only be persuaded to agree that “ the cash 
balances should be applied to such works as rapidly as 
circumstances will allow.” Lord Dalhousie was not 
satisfied with that rate of progress ; nor in the matter 
of cash balances did he find comfort in Sir C. Wood’s 
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assurance that nine millions was a sufficient sum. 
“ Pray recollect,” was his reply, “ that the Punjab and 
Pegu have been added. You are not safe now under 
ten millions.” For, with all his enterprise, he refused 
to run any unnecessary risks in finance, and he reminded 
the President of what he had written in August 
1853 : — 

I am a Scot, and prefer to do what I have to do cannily as 
well as boldly. I must beg you to recollect that we have no 
Bank of England here on which to fall back if anything goes 
wrong, and that the surplus cash balances on which you rely so 
much are not here, but scattered over the empire. 

He was, indeed, willing to use his cash balances to 
the fullest extent, but at the same time he wanted 
more. Two ways only, as he saw, were open to him for 
obtaining 

the universal fuel, money. It can be got by reduction of debt 
and by bold and judicious reduction of the masses of military 
expense. The former we are now doing ; the latter I propose to 
do, but I shall fail unless I am strongly backed. In saying that 
I would reduce military expenditure, let me add that if I get my 
own way I will make the military strength of India greater 
than it ever was before, and yet leave you a large balance of 
saving. 

So he wrote on the 3rd of June 1853, and his share 
of the undertaking was fulfilled. He converted the 
5 per cent loans of some twenty-eight millions into 
the 4 per cent loan of 1854-55 ; and although the 
Crimean war frustrated the execution of his economies in 
military expenditure, he largely increased the strength, 
of British control by linking all parts of India to- 
gether by the telegraph, and improved means of com- 
munication. His conquests and annexations, excluding 
Oudh, added three millions a year to his ways and 
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means. But he soon found that cash balances, though 
sensibly increased by these devices, would not enable 
him to go as fast as his wishes and his prudence alike 
prompted. He therefore threw his whole energies into 
the task of persuading the Court that “money spent 
upon the construction of new public works constitutes 
in reality an expenditure of capital, and is a sound 
investment.” This was too bold and novel a doctrine 
for his masters, who were ready to let the Governor- 
General spend his cash balances upon public works, but 
demurred to his raising loans for that purpose without 
their special sanction. As, however, his term of office 
drew to a close, he took upon himself the responsibility 
of opening a loan for public works, and in a letter to 
Wood, dated the 16th of March, 1855, he justified 
himself in these terms : — 

An impediment to this course appeared in a passage of a 
recent despatch 1 from the Court, wherein we were prohibited 
from raising any loan for public works without previous reference 
to the Court, which in the present case was impracticable. It 
seemed to me, however, that this impediment was apparent, not 
real ; and that your prohibition could not extend to the circum- 
stances in which we are now placed. You preferred to carry on 
public works by spending surplus balances rather than borrowing. 
But affairs here have wholly changed since that despatch was 
written. The surplus cash balances are gone — they do not exist. 
Your prohibition against borrowing for public works could not be 
intended to remain in force, because you had declared that such 
works were to be carried on under all circumstances. It is only 
by borrowing that they can now be carried on. 

Before the letter was posted at Ootacamund, news 
reached him that the financial stress at Calcutta had 
become so acute in consequence of unexpected drafts to 
the amount of 192 lakhs made upon the Treasury from 

1 Despatch dated the 20th of December, 1854, No. 96. 
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London, that a public works loan 1 for 275 lakhs had 
been opened in Calcutta at 5 per cent, with a guarantee 
against repayment for fifteen years. By the time that 
this intelligence was received in England, changes of 
tenure had occurred both in the office of the President 
of the Board, to which Vernon Smith had succeeded, 
and in the chair of the Court, which was now held by 
Elliot Macnaghten. The authorities admitted the 
justification for the act, although they regretted that 
the 4 per cent loan had been so recently closed. They 
raised their rate of exchange from two shillings and a 
penny by an additional penny, and authorised India to 
draw upon London to the extent of £500,000 if need 
were. Lord Dalhousie’s views have been adopted by 
his successors, and a loan for the execution of original 
public works is now an established principle of Indian 
administration. Indeed, out of the total public debt of 
India on the 31st of March 1902, namely £227,249,000, 
no less than £170,000,000 represented property in 
railways owned or purchased by the State or advances 
made to railway companies, while the country’s assets 
in irrigation works exceeded twenty - four millions 
sterling. 

Having re-organised his own public works, Lord 
Dalhousie proceeded to set the provincial administrations 
in order. From Madras he received the reports of 
a Commission of Inquiry, “ constituting,” as he 
plaintively observed, “ three quarto volumes, which 
extend, exclusive of appendix, to 577 very closely 
printed quarto pages,” and from Bombay a “clear, 
sensible, business-like composition.” In Madras there 
had been no less than three departments of public 

1 The public works charges for 1853-54 were 252 lakhs, while those from 
1854-55 were estimated at 299 lakhs. 
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works, one under the Board of Revenue, another under 
the Military Board, and a third the office of the 
Superintendent of roads. In Bombay the Military 
Board had been the one controlling authority, operating 
through a staff of engineers or else through the 
Superintendent of roads and tanks. The Madras 
Government desired to associate a civilian with two 
engineers and form one Board of public works, while 
Bombay would let things remain as they were. “ My 
own opinion,” wrote Lord Dalhousie on the 30th of 
June 1854, “ has long been decidedly in favour of 
placing a single authority at the head of every public 
department. In that form only can sustained prompti- 
tude of action be maintained and real responsibility 
enforced.” Sole authority and undivided responsibility, 
with an adequate number of subordinates for irrigation, 
roads, and buildings, were the essential features of his 
scheme of management. “ The tendency of all Boards 
to dilatory procedure is invariable,” wrote the Governor- 
General, who, as has already been shown, only endured 
the Board of Administration in the Punjab because his 
hands were tied. As regards funds, he was opposed to 
an invariable assignment of a fixed sum for each branch 
of expenditure, or to “ leaping at once from the listless 
apathy of the past into a state of volcanic energy.” 
He was equally averse to surrendering an annual sum 
of forty lakhs to the Government of Madras without 
further control from the supreme Government. Each 
Government was desired to take a comprehensive Burvey 
of its wants, separating works of maintenance or repair 
from those of original construction, on account of the 
former of which an annual recurring grant of funds 
would be made by the Government of India, while the 
provision for new works would depend upon the state 
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of balances or the raising of loans. Further, great stress 
was laid upon the admission into the service of other 
officers than those the corps. of engineers could afford. 

I not only advocate the admission of officers of artillery or of 
the line, but I also recommend that employment be given to 
gentlemen, educated as civil engineers, who may not be in any 
branch of the Company’s service. It can only be by having 
recourse to such a measure that the department of public works 
can be carried on hereafter in India on the scale to which it will 
be undoubtedly extended. 

In the same spirit he attached great importance to 
the provision of engineering colleges for the education of 
candidates for employment in the department, pressing 
upon the Government of Madras the extension of Major 
Maitland’s school, or its incorporation with a larger 
institution on the principle of the Thomason College at 
Rurki ; urging the Government of Bombay to attach an 
engineering class to the Elphinstone College, and address- 
ing similar advice to Bengal All sections of the popu- 
lation were to be encouraged to enter such institutions, 
“ Europeans, East Indians and Natives, artificers, fore- 
men, overseers, surveyors, or civil engineers.” It will 
thus be seen that Lord Dalhousie well and truly laid 
the foundations upon which the great departments 
of public works in India are built. If he did not 
anticipate the extent to which decentralisation and the 
system of provincial contracts have been carried in the 
last quarter of a century, he rendered those reforms 
possible for his successors. For he created the secre- 
tariats ; and himself recognising, he brought others to 
recognise, the predominant claims of works of public 
utility upon the credit as well as the revenues of India. 

The Governor-General was as resolute in executing 
as he was skilful in designing plans of reform. He 
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bequeathed to those who came after him not only a 
reorganised system of administration, but a length of 
nearly 4000 miles of telegraph connecting Calcutta 
with Peshawar, Madras, and Bombay, 146 miles of rail- 
way open to traffic, and 530 miles of the Ganges canal, 
which even in its then unfinished state was reputed to 
be the greatest work of irrigation in the world. Tele- 
graphic communication was the most powerful weapon 
with which Lord Canning confronted the mutiny, and 
had his predecessor been less strenuous and persistent 
in recognising its importance, that modem invention 
would not have been ready to his hand. One difficulty 
after another was started as soon as the Governor- 
General put forward his scheme of introducing the 
telegraph into India. Roads were bad, jungles pesti- 
lential, and there were no police to protect the line or 
the working staff. It was pointed out that the exces- 
sive heat, the abnormal disturbances caused by thunder- 
storms, the torrents and size of the rivers, the properties 
of the soil, and the lack of expert advice, clearly indi- 
cated the desirability of waiting until further experience 
had been gained in Europe. Then followed the exhaus- 
tion of the finances due to the Sikh rebellion, and the 
Court grew anxious as to the future. But Lord 
Dalhousie was not to be daunted, although the obstacles 1 
proved to be as great as they had been predicted to be. 
He found on the spot a professor of chemistry in the 
Medical College at Calcutta, Dr. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, 
who entered heartily into his schemes, and satisfied him 

1 In his minute, dated the 28th of February, 1856, he wrote, “The difficul- 
ties which have been encountered in the construction of the Indian telegraph 
lines were such as have no existence in the civilised and cultivated countries of 
Europe. On the lines laid down, seventy principal rivers have been crossed. 
Some of these have been of great extent. The cable across the Soane measures 
15,840 feet, and the crossing of the Toonbuddra River is stated to be not less 
than two miles in length.*’ 
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that he could carry them out. On the 26th of March, 
1850, the Governor-General wrote : — 

Notwithstanding the continued pressure on finance, I regard 
this matter of electric telegraphs as of such infinite moment in 
India that I recommend the sanction of Government to whatever 
sum may be necessary for conducting the experiments on a scale 
sufficiently large to enable those charged with it to carry on their 
labours with rapidity and the fullest efficiency. 

His colleagues agreed, and a committee composed of 
Colonel Forbes, Captain Broome, and Captain Thuillier 
was associated with O’Shaughnessy to lay a line partly 
underground and partly overhead between Calcutta and 
Chinsura as an experimental measure. To prevent 
tedious delay Lord Dalhousie intimated to the Military 
Board that they were not called upon to exercise any 
authority over O’Shaughnessy, who would report directly 
to himself. The doctor designed and made in Calcutta 
a receiving instrument, a small galvanoscope, which 
answered all expectations and satisfied the committee 
that his plans would succeed, and in 1852 Calcutta was 
brought into communication with Kedjeri in Diamond 
Harbour, a distance of 80 miles. But the authorities 
at home were still sceptical and timid. Lord Dalhousie 
strained every nerve to win over the President and the 
Chairman, and at the critical moment applied to the 
Court for permission to send O’Shaughnessy to England 
that he might convince the doubtful and support an 
official recommendation in favour of an immediate con- 
struction of a system of telegraphic communication from 
Calcutta to Agra, thence to Peshawar and Bombay, and 
from Bombay to Madras. Lord Broughton had then 
given place to Mr. Herries, and to the latter Lord 
Dalhousie wrote on the 24th of April : — 

I beg very earnestly your attention to my proposals, and hope 
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that you will enable me to commence at once this improvement 
of vital importance to the country both politically and commer- 
cially. 

His persistence was rewarded, and by the following 
December he was gratified to learn that 3150 miles of 
wire had been ordered and would be sent out as soon 
as possible. In order that he might impress his own 
vigour upon the execution of his plans, he appointed 
O’Shaughnessy on his return from England to be Super- 
intendent of Electric Telegraphs in India, placing him 
in direct communication with the Government in the 
Home Department. Every detail was thought out and 
arranged. The demands of the Punjab had exhausted 
his supply of covenanted civilians, and recent experience 
had demonstrated the risk of military officers being 
withdrawn from their duties when at any moment their 
services might be required for war. The Superintendent 
was therefore required to appoint as his subordinates 
civil servants who were not of the covenanted branch, 
and no soldiers were to be employed. “ Uniformity of 
management and unity of authority” were to be his 
guiding principles, but care was enjoined in the dealings 
of the department with local governments in order that 
friction might be avoided. The whole of India realised 
that the Governor-General was in earnest, and although 
a commencement of the line to Agra was not made till 
November, 1853, yet on the 24th of March, 1854, the 
first telegram from Agra, distant 800 miles, reached the 
Governor-General at Calcutta within two hours of itB 
despatch. On the 8th of the following February he 
was able to write to Sir C. Wood in these words : — 

The electric telegraph was opened to the public on the 1st 
instant from Calcutta to Madras, Bombay, and Attock. They had 
a grand ceremony, but I am sorry to say that my health has so 
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failed of late as to render me incapable of taking more than a 
small share in it. 

He went on to dwell with just pride upon the im- 
mense advantage which the execution of his plans would 
confer upon the Government in making full use of their 
military resources — an anticipation soon to be verified. 
For within a few hours of its completion the line to 
Madras was employed to order the 12 th Lancers to 
march from Bangalore to the coast en route to the 
Crimea, whither they had suddenly been called upon to 
proceed, and less than a day sufficed to arrange with 
Bombay for the despatch of the 10th Hussars from 
Poona, a matter which would otherwise have occupied 
a good month. But though more than satisfied with 
the results achieved, he was quick to perceive the 
uncertainty and inevitable delay involved in the use of 
the galvanoscope. On the 4th of August, 1855, he again 
pressed the authorities at home to allow O’Shaughnessy 
to proceed to Europe and to America in order that he 
might study the Morse system of transmitting messages, 
and profit by the latest experiences gained by those 
Continents. This proposal was sanctioned, with the 
result that on the eve of the mutiny the Morse system 
was introduced into India at a very trifling additional 
outlay. When Lord Dalhousie left India he had at the 
cost of £217,000 provided the country with about 4000 
miles of single telegraph, from which already a revenue 
of £23,000 was derived. The charges of transmission 
compared favourably with those in Europe, twenty-four 
words being carried a distance of 400 miles for three 
shillings; and while the advantages conferred upon 
commerce were large, the military and political gains 
were of incalculable value. 

It was not, however, for him to reap the full fruits 
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of his labours in the development of railways. The 
Crimean war, following those in Burma and the Punjab, 
threw a great strain upon the army, and it was impos- 
sible to provide engineers for all the needs of India. 
The state of the money market checked enterprise, and 
moderate as were the wants of India, whether for civil 
engineers or for railway material, they could not be 
met. On the 13th of July, 1854, Lord Dalhousie 
addressed an earnest appeal to the President of the 
Board urging him to use his influence with the Court 
to expedite the despatch of a few locomotives which 
had been ordered mouths before. But neither delays 
nor difficulties turned the Governor-General from his 
purpose. Declining to accept the compromise offered 
by Sir C. Wood, who had told him that Brassey and 
other contractors would not move, and had suggested 
the adoption of lighter rails, he remarked : — 

You may rely upon it that knocking up a corduroy railroad 
is a short-sighted policy. I am all for making them here as cheap 
and as quick as possible, but they must be solid, or the money may 
as well be dropped into the Bay of Bengal. 

If he could not build railways for lack of money, the 
“ universal fuel,” or from want of engineers or material, 
he could at least settle the programme and complete 
the necessary surveys. Hampered in one direction and 
thwarted in another, he still carried all the preparations 
forward, opened the first few sections of the leading 
lines, and left his plans and foundations for his 
successor. 

A glance at the progress of negotiations with the 
great railway companies will illustrate the soundness 
and the extent of his projects. In 1845 a line from 
Bombay to Kalian and thence to the Malsej Ghat had 
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been surveyed. But it was not until 1849 that the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company entered into 
the first contract with the East India Company to 
construct an experimental line of thirty-five miles as 
part of the line thereafter to connect Bombay with 
Berar and the country east of it. Colonel Kennedy, 
who was appointed to report fully upon the proposals 
of the G.I.P., submitted his report in 1852. Thereon 
the Governor-General, whose copy of that document 
now before me bears witness to his thorough study of 
it, entered with great detail into the discussion and 
laid down the general plan of communications. The 
first section of the Bombay line, the first line con- 
structed in India, was opened to traffic on the 16th of 
April, 1853. At the end of December, 1854, the route 
by the Bhore Ghat was selected by the Government of 
India for the line to Madras ; while, after an exhaustive 
consideration of other routes, the Thai Ghat was in 
September, 1855, chosen for the line to Khandesh. The 
survey of the line to Nagpur was then taken up, and 
the scheme was recommended to the Court for sanction 
on the 2nd of December, 1855. In October of that 
year the fourth section of the line to Wasindra was 
opened to traffic. Meanwhile a beginning had been 
made from the side of Calcutta. There too, and in 
the same year that witnessed the contract with the 
G.I.P.R., another agreement had been made with the 
East India Railway Company for the construction of 
an experimental line, at the cost of one million sterling. 
In 1850 Howra was chosen as the starting-point of 
the route to Rajmehal, with a branch to the coalfields 
of Raniganj, and the work upon it was commenced 
before the end of the year. The next year saw the 
beginning of the survey from Bardwan to Rajmehal, 
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which, in 1852 , was carried forward to Allahabad and 
thence on to Delhi. Sanction was obtained to the 
execution of these several schemes, and part of the 
capital required for them was raised, the interest being 
guaranteed by Government. The official opening of 
the whole line from Howra to Raniganj, a distance 
of 120 miles, took place on the 3rd of February, 1855 , 
the first section from Howra to Hooghly having been 
opened to the public in the middle of August, 1854 . 
Thus enough was done to ascertain and to overcome 
all preliminary difficulties, while very extensive surveys 
and plans for the future were approved before Lord 
Dalhousie left India. The Madras Railway Company 
entered into its first contract in 1852 . The local 
Government, however, took a different view of the 
route to Bellary from that advocated by the Govern- 
ment of India, and a reference to the Court delayed 
the final decision. Still, the Governor -General was 
able to travel for fifty miles on the line to the Mala- 
bar coast before he quitted Madras. In the same 
year, 1852 , the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Company was organised, and a survey to 
Baroda undertaken. But the Court disapproved of the 
Governor-General’s orders granting to the Company 
a concession for the line to Ahmedabad, they being 
inclined to favour a line up the Tapti valley. Eventu- 
ally, however, Lord Dalhousie’s views prevailed, and 
a survey northwards from Ahmedabad to Delhi, and 
another from Broach to Agra, were carried out. The 
Sind Railway Company was the last to enter into a 
contract, in 1855 , for the construction of a line from 
Karachi to the Indus, but although the survey was 
ordered, little progress had been made before the arrival 
of Lord Canning. This brief outline of contracts and 
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projects will suifice to show that the years 1848-56 
were years of preparation, survey, and discussion, 
fruitful of consequences in the future. 

They were, indeed, fruitful years, in which the main 
principles of railway policy were laid down by one who 
had gained an exceptional experience at the Board of 
Trade and was now, fortunately for India, given a free 
hand. Those principles have stood the test of time, 
although it must be admitted that the enormous 
changes which after years brought about in the credit 
of India and in improved means of constructing and 
working railways produced a succession of revolutions 
in the policy of Indian Governments. These changes 
enabled Lord Lawrence, in 1869, to show unanswerable 
cause why a public guarantee of interest to private 
companies was no longer required, and why the inter- 
ference and control exercised by the India Office 
should be strictly limited. Owing also to his in- 
fluence, the introduction of a narrower gauge than 
5 feet 6 inches was then sanctioned, and in the 
construction of railways the State took the place 
of private enterprise, whether aided or unaided. 
Then came another change. The Famine Commission 
appointed in 1880 insisted upon the active prosecution 
of famine protection railways, while the Parliamentary 
Commission of 1879 on Indian Public Works had 
limited the funds to be borrowed for productive works, 
whether of irrigation or railways, to two and a half 
millions sterling annually. The Government of Lord 
Ripon demurred to these restrictions, and in 1884 a 
fresh era of Companies’ lines conjointly with lines con- 
structed and administered by the State was inaugurated. 
Thus in this respect time has brought about a partial 
reversion to the original policy, and through all these 
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changes the main principles laid down in the ’fifties have 
been adhered to. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie found the country without 
a single mile of railway. He left it with nearly 300 
miles either open to traffic or under construction. 
The result seems petty compared with the 26,500 
miles now open ; but his greatest legacies were the 
masterly programme which his successors completed, 
and the avoidance of those initial errors which in 
England produced so rich a crop of financial and 
administrative disasters. He saw clearly that the 
experimental lines would make or mar the reputation 
of railways, since he had neither the funds nor the 
public credit nor the skilled engineers which those who 
followed him have commanded, and the only foundation 
upon which he could build was public companies and 
their experience of profits. Every effort was strained 
to ensure the success of these pioneer lines, more especi- 
ally as it had been generally predicted that Indian 
railways must depend upon their goods traffic and 
not upon passengers, whose poverty, timidity, and caste 
objections, it was alleged, were insuperable obstacles. 
His exhaustive minute dated the 4th of July, 1850, set 
forth the object in view as intended to prove — 

Not only that it is practicable to construct railways in India 
as engineering works, but that such railways when constructed 
will, as commercial undertakings, afford a fair remunerative 
return on the money expended, so that the public may thereby 
be encouraged to invest their capital in similar works in other 
parts of India. 

Every question was examined — the route, the gauge, 
the provision of land and timber, the creation of 
a railway department to expedite business, and a 
hundred other details. Frequent reference was made 
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to his experiences at the Board of Trade and the 
mischievous error into which the British legislature 
fell of permitting the introduction of two gauges into 
the United Kingdom. In another minute, that of the 
20th of April, 1853, he adverts to the atmospheric 
lines to Croydon and in Devonshire. “Those,” he 
writes, “who used to travel by the South-Eastern 
Railway will remember the very common spectacle of 
the carriages standing on the atmospheric line motion- 
less for want of power to move them,” and he was not 
prepared to run the risk of a similar experience “ when 
a train should be descending the Thai Ghat on a 
gradient of 1 in 37 with curves of 30 chains’ radius 
for seven miles together.” His strong plea for the 
employment of companies “ directly but not vexatiously 
controlled by the Government of the country acting 
for the interest of the public,” was based upon con- 
siderations of the popular disposition in India to leave 
everything to the Government, upon the limitations 
in their European agency and means of construction, 
upon the tendency of officials to extravagance, and the 
need of enlisting other agencies in the wide field of 
Indian development. In an earlier minute, 1 dated the 
4th of July, 1850, he had written more fully on the 
subject of control in these terms : — 

I trust that the East India Company will ever avoid the error 
of viewing railways merely as private undertakings, and will regard 
them as national works over which the Government may justly 
exercise, and is called upon to exercise, a stringent and salutary 
control. This control should not be an arbitrary right of 
interference, but a regulated authority, declared and defined by 
law, which is not to be needlessly or vexatiously excited; but 

1 Horace Bell in his Railway Policy in India seems, from the footnote on 
p. 12, to attribute this quotation to the minute written in 1853. It was, 
however, written in 1850, as shown in the text 
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which, in my humble judgment, is necessary at once for the 
interests of the State, and the protection of the public. 

Space forbids any attempt to summarise the lengthy 
minutes of the Governor-General upon railway admini- 
stration. But it may be noted that he touched upon 
other matters of public policy such as the compulsory 
acquisition of land for public purposes, and laid down 
principles which were afterwards accepted by the 
legislature. One incidental result of his advocacy of 
private enterprise may also be mentioned in pursuance 
of a purpose which I have endeavoured to keep in 
view in writing this biography. In a subsequent 
chapter an effort will be made to examine the influence 
which his various undertakings had upon the course 
of events in the mutiny. It is therefore convenient 
to call attention here to an indirect effect produced 
by the employment of unofficial European agency in 
the construction of railways. If it is held that the con- 
quest achieved by Europeans over the rivers and other 
forces of nature in India “turned the world upside down,” 
and gave cause of offence to orthodox Hindus by shaking 
the public confidence in their legends and religious 
beliefe, it must be remembered that it also brought into 
the field material that strengthened the hand of govern- 
ment in the desperate struggle that ensued between 
civilisation and bigotry. The improvement in the 
means of communication, although the greatest, was 
not the only advantage gained. The railway com- 
panies’ engineers and servants took their part in the 
restoration of order, side by side with public officials. 
They entrenched camps and shouldered their muskets 
when the supreme trial arrived. The story of the 
defence of Arrah is one of thrilling interest, and is 
well told by Trevelyan in his Caumpore. It will be 
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remembered that he describes Boyle, an executive 
engineer in the service of the East Indian Railway 
Company, as “ the Vauban of the siege,” and it is clear 
that without his skill and forethought, Wake and the 
other sixty-five occupants of the Collector’s house could 
never have held their own against thousands of armed 
rebels from the 27th of July to the 4th of August, 
1857. Nor was this by many the only occasion upon 
which the railway engineers rendered noble service to 
their country. 

Limitations of space also forbid even a catalogue of 
the roads and irrigation works prosecuted during the 
administration of India between 1848-56. In the 
final review of his term of office, dated the 28th- of 
February, 1856, and ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed on the 30th of May, 1856, Lord Dalhousie 
gave a list of them covering many pages. Some of 
these works have already been noticed in the chapters 
on the administration of the Punjab and Pegu. Many, 
including the Ganges Canal, had been planned by his 
predecessors ; others were considered and recommended 
by the local governments, especially in Madras. But 
in the then state of centralisation and financial pressure 
none could have been carried out without the strong 
support of the Governor-General, whose letters to 
Wood show how keenly interested he was in the pro- 
motion of the material development of India. It was 
with no little pride that Lord Dalhousie pointed in the 
following terms to his expenditure on public works as 
proof of what he had accomplished in the last three 
years of his tenure of office. 

The charges in the year 1853-54 rose to £2,525,000, those for 
1854-55 rose still higher to nearly £3,000,000 sterling, a very 
large proportion being spent on new works. The charge for 
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extraordinary public works alone in the year 1855-56 is estimated 
at £2,250,000. The simple statement of these figures affords the 
means to all of forming at once an estimate of the real extent to 
which the Government of India, in recent years, has carried the 
execution of public works designed for the improvement of the 
Indian territories. 

The 8th of April, 1854, was a day of mixed satisfaction 
and disappointment to him, for he was unable to attend 
the formal opening of the main stream of the Ganges 
Canal after the completion of the labour of eight years 
at a cost of £1,400,000, of which he himself had 
provided all except £170,000. “No financial pressure,” 
he wrote, “ no exigencies of war were suffered to inter- 
rupt the progress of that great work. I trust that I 
shall not be thought vainglorious if I say that the 
successful execution and completion of such a work 
as the Ganges Canal would, if it stood alone, suffice to 
signalise an Indian administration.” Its length of 
525 miles was modest compared with the total length 
to-day of that and of the Lower Ganges Canals and 
their distributaries, which aggregate more than 9000 
miles and irrigate 1,800,000 acres. But even in 1856 
it exceeded “ all the irrigation lines of Lombardy and 
Egypt together,” and was justly claimed by Mr. 
Thomason as “ unequalled among the efforts of civilised 
nations.” On the 13th of May, 1854, Lord Dalhousie 
thus pressed upon the President the claims of its 
engineer for a reward. 

I shall be surprised if this record of the Ganges Canal does not 
make your heart swell within you, as mine has done, at the 
recital of deeds so honourable to our British name, and of such 
benefits to millions of the human race. If it does, and I know 
it will, let me claim honour, high honour, for the man whose 
genius has designed, and whose skill, energy, and perseverance 
have wrought this great work. Colonel Cautley, in health utterly 
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broken, returns to England by this mail. If he should incline 
to civil honours of the Bath, then I pray you to think of nothing 
less than K.C.B. 

Of other great works completed in his time, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned : the Kistna delta system and 
the Falar anicut in Madras, the Indus inundation canal 
in the Punjab and smaller canals in Multan and Sind. 
Nor did Lord Dalhousie forget the duty due to the 
past. He ordered the repair of the famous Kutub 
Minar near Delhi, and of other monuments of the 
architecture of former dynasties, and in eloquent 
terms impressed upon all the Governments of India 
the duty of preserving from ruin ancient buildings of 
historic interest. This short notice of his contributions 
to the public works of India may be concluded with an 
extract from Sir C. Wood’s letter dated the 21st of 
August, 1854 . 

You must not take what I said as blaming you. It is rather, 
as it turns out, that you had not told me what you are doing. 
In respect of public works I have learnt since I wrote to you, 
that nearly if not all that I wished to see done, has been done ; 
but I had not heard of it when I wrote to you, and if you will 
hide your good deeds under a bushel for a time, you must not 
complain if I don’t know of them. 

There have been some who have complained of “fever- 
ish haste and dangerous activity ” in pushing on public 
works, and have attributed the mutiny in some measure 
to these qualities in the character of Lord Dalhousie. It 
is well therefore to bear in mind that Sir Charles Wood 
was as anxious as the Governor-General to see a rapid 
advance along the whole line of material progress, and 
gave his hearty assent to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The development of postal communication was a 
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natural corollary to the introduction of railways and 
telegraphs, and Lord Dalhousie proceeded with the 
same caution and thoroughness that marked his course 
in other departments. In 1850 he appointed a Com- 
mission consisting of one member from each Presidency — 
Courtney for Bombay, Forbes for Madras, and Beadon 
for Bengal — to examine the existing system, and to 
report on the best means of improving it. The result 
was the establishment of one uniform single rate of 
postage throughout the country, irrespective of distance, 
of half an anna for letters not exceeding a quarter tola 
in weight, and two annas for newspapers, an anna then 
representing three halfpence. Postage stamps were 
introduced in the place of cash, and the privilege of 
franking was limited to as few officers as possible. 
Later on the consent of Her Majesty’s Government 
was obtained to the adoption of one uniform rate of 
postage at sixpence the half-ounce between England 
and India. These measures meant that postage in 
India was reduced to one-sixteenth of its former cost 
and that, in his own words, “a Scotch recruit who 
joins his regiment at Peshawar may write to his mother 
at John o’ Groat’s House and may send it for sixpence, 
which three years ago would not have carried his letter 
beyond Lahore.” The step was a courageous one to 
take at a time when the treasury was low. But the 
sacrifice of revenue proved less than was expected, and 
“ the widespread beneficial consequences ” which the 
Governor-General predicted were soon realised by his 
successors. When he left India 753 post offices had 
been opened in the country. He had also laid down 
the principle that the postal system should be an 
imperial concern, under “ a distinct department super- 
intended by the Director-General under the immediate 
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control of the Government of India.” To this view 
the Court at first demurred, and Lord Dalhousie thus 
appealed to the President of the Board on the 27th of 
April, 1853 : 

The Court objects to a Director-General who shall not be con- 
trolled by Madras and Bombay, on the ground that it is different 
from other departments. But the Post Office is different from 
other departments, and requires a different machinery. I assure 
you that unless there be one uniform power, at least to introduce 
the system, it cannot be done. I pray you therefore to interfere, 
and to force the Court to let us have what England and America 
have equally found to be indispensable. At least let us have it 
for a time. 

The Governor-General, who had divested himself of 
the administration of Bengal, and had given numerous 
proofs of a decentralising spirit, was entitled to be heard. 
He carried the day, and no two opinions have since 
existed as to the advantages of centralisation in the 
postal department. 

In the matter of education posterity has never given 
to Lord Dalhousie the credit that is his due not merely 
in organising the departments of public instruction, but 
also in laying down the principles to be followed. On 
the contrary, an idea has frequently gained currency 
that the celebrated despatch from the Court, dated the 
19th of July, 1854, was not only inspired by public 
opinion at home, but was also intended as a gentle 
rebuke to the Governments of India, who had neglected 
the subject. So far as Lord Dalhousie himself was con- 
cerned such a suspicion is altogether unfounded. From 
the first he was an enthusiast in the cause of education, 
and it has already 1 been seen how readily he took up 
the work of Bethune in female education, how he advo- 

1 Vol. i. chap. xi. pp. 382, 399. 
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cated the creation of engineering colleges, and lost no 
opportunity of inspecting schools in the course of his 
tours. His diary is full of hope and confidence that the 
measures then being set on foot would before long enable 
the natives of the country to take a larger part in its 
administration. From his correspondence with the 
President of the Board a few extracts may be given 
which will throw some light upon his share in this 
branch of national development. On the 19th of 
August, 1853, Wood wrote to the Governor-General in 
these terms : — 

I am also a good deal at sea on education, as indeed we all are 
in England. Everybody is for doing more than we do, and no 
five people agree as to what ought to be done. I have had no 
time to look into it myself, and I don’t see anybody who can give 
me a very unbiassed opinion, so I shall be the more obliged to you 
for enlightening me about it. I should wish you to desire some- 
body to prepare a report showing existing matters as they are, and 
also what is feasible in the way of extension. 

In reply Lord Dalhousie wrote to point out various 
sources of information already available in the Board’s 
library, adding that “ Trevelyan is a Pundit on educa- 
tion, and will at once point out what you want.” But 
he also added to the existing stock of information. On 
the 17th of November, 1853, he wrote: — 

I have now on its way a very large proposal for native educa- 
tion in the three divisions of the Bengal presidency. Another 
proposal for a general college here is also on its way. These I am 
sure, from what you have already said, will meet with a favourable 
reception from you. 

Several schemes for vernacular education in the 
Punjab and elsewhere were commended to Wood’s 
approval. When therefore the despatch of the 19 th of 
July, 1854, arrived it was with extreme surprise that 
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the Governor-General saw no sort of notice of what his 
Government had already done, and no mention of the 
proposals made by it. His disappointment was hardly 
mitigated by the confession made by Wood, who wrote 
on the 9th of August, 1854, as follows : — 

The scheme for vernacular education in the North-West 
Provinces never came up at the time when you sent it, and I only 
disinterred it from the East India House on the receipt of your 
letter. We shall certainly approve it. You seem, as you say, to 
have fairly done your best as to education. We approve all you 
have proposed. 

Although naturally nettled at this tardy approval of 
his own proposals, and the omission of all notice of 
them in the great despatch, Lord Dalhousie suffered no 
personal feelings to damp his ardour in introducing the 
larger schemes proposed by the Court. This despatch 
holds so high a place in the history of education in India 
that the following extract from Woods letter of the 
24th of July, 1854, will be interesting to many as 
showing the genesis of the new departure : — 

Macaulay, Lord Glenelg, Bayley and Prinsep, Marshman, the 
Church missionaries, Berry, Mouatt, Beadon, and everybody we 
could think of here, as being an authority on the subject, have 
been consulted, and have cordially approved the scheme. So I 
hope that it will be well received in India, and that you will be 
able to set it going under your auspices. I am aware that how- 
ever good a scheme of this kind may be, the practical working of 
it is of more importance still ; and much more will depend upon 
the men appointed to carry the details out than on any skill in 
devising it. I shall be personally obliged to you to give as much 
•countenance to it as you can. I am very well pleased to see what 
you have done with your Presidency College at Calcutta. It 
harmonises very well with our University scheme. 

The Governor-General was asked for his “counte- 
nance,” and he gave his heart to the work. On the 8th 
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of February, 1855, despite his illness, of which he wrote, 
“ I have committed a great error in not quitting India 
at this time,” he informed the President that he had 
launched the education scheme, and would “ go through 
with it now dead or alive,” adding, “ I have no doubt 
that if I live I shall see the whole organised and in com- 
plete operation (so far as this can be effected at once) 
before I leave India.” Wood thanked him cordially 
for his exertions, making at the same time opportune 
remarks on the importance of charging fees, however 
slight, for primary education in order that “ the parent 
and pupils may duly value what they are acquiring,” and 
before leaving the Board expressed the obligations of the 
Government to the Governor -General for the success 
which had attended his efforts. Thus if the honours of 
devising the comprehensive system of education for 
India may be shared between Sir Charles and the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, there is no question that the whole credit 
of putting the plan into practical shape rested with the 
latter. 

Frequent mention is made in the Governor-General's 
diary of his visits to jails, and his deep impression that 
reforms were needed in this branch of the administra- 
tion. Mr. Thomason, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, had already led the way by 
placing prisons under an inspector. Lord Dalhousie 
followed his example in the Punjab, and confident “ of 
the improvement which the new system will effect in 
the health, the security, and the habits of the criminals 
upon whom it will operate,” he in October, 1853, recom- 
mended the Court to sanction the appointment of an 
Inspector of Prisons for Bengal also. From northern 
and eastern India the system was extended to Madras 
and Bombay. By further reforms the practice of trans- 
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porting European civilian prisoners to the Colonies was 
discontinued, separate jails being built for their incar- 
ceration ; the custom of branding convicts was abolished ; 
and provision was made for the custody of criminal 
lunatics. The law was also altered so as to secure for 
accused persons the benefit of counsel. 

Against revolting practices tolerated by public opinion 
in India, such as infanticide and Suttee, Lord Dalhousie 
did not hesitate to assert the will and the duty of a civil- 
ised Government to declare war. On the 8th of August, 
1853, he recorded “in the strongest language of cordiality 
and sincerity the high and grateful approbation with 
which the Government regards exertions on the part of 
the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab and other public 
officers, which are so eminently calculated to reflect 
honour on the British name, and to add to the material 
happiness of the people whom Providence has lately 
confided to our care.” The proposals made by John 
Lawrence and Montgomery were warmly approved of, 
and while the Governor-General agreed with the former 
that secret espionage on the part of the police should be 
avoided, he wished to have the sentiments of the Govern- 
ment as to infanticide “ openly proclaimed." Recognis- 
ing that religion as well as the social influences of pride 
of birth or of the purse led to “ this horrible crime,” he 
nevertheless considered it a duty to declare that the 
destruction of female children was murder, and would 
be punished as such. At the same time rewards and 
honours were conferred on those who boldly took the 
side of Government in denouncing the crime. In 
the case of Suttee the action of his predecessors was 
carried a step forward. They had already made the act 
illegal in the Company’s dominions, and had denounced 
it in the Native States. Lord Dalhousie not only 
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repeated these remonstrances in general terms, and in 
particular to the rulers of Alwar, Bikanir, and Udaipur, 
but also gave signal proof of his determination to punish 
as well as to condemn. The Rawal, a chief of Dungar- 
pur in Rajputana, had been removed from authority in 
1852, and his country placed under a Native agent. 
During this interregnum a Thakur’s son who took part 
in the rite of Suttee was imprisoned together with the 
two Brahmans who had abetted the crime, the Thakur 
himself being heavily fined for connivance in the act. 
In another part of India a still more odious crime than 
that of immolating widows prevailed in the form of 
human sacrifices or Meriahs. For permitting widows, 
even under the influence of drugs or of priestly suasion, 
to perform the supreme act of self-devotion, and follow 
their husbands to the grave, the plea of noble self- 
sacrifice and of a grand example of human love has 
always appealed to Hindu sentiment. But for the 
degraded practice of fattening prisoners, and offering 
them as sacrifices to idols, no excuse can be made. 
Accordingly in the hills and forests of Orissa military 
force was employed to release the victims, and constant 
pressure was brought to bear upon the aboriginal tribes 
to induce them to abandon the horrible custom. No 
other methods could have succeeded, for education has 
not even yet reached these backward denizens, nor have 
cases of Meriah passed entirely out of the calendars of 
Indian crime. 

In his reforms, as well as in his financial transac- 
tions, Lord Dalhousie was a “ Scot,” preferring to act 
cannily as well as boldly. His whole nature was 
opposed to violence or compulsion; and he had not 
proceeded far on his first journey into the hills before 
he discovered that the coolies who carried his records 
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and baggage were impressed into the service. It did 
not mend matters, in his mind, to find that the Hill 
Chiefs were under written obligations to supply Govern- 
ment with labourers, or that Government had laid down 
rules that the men were to be paid. For he was not 
slow to observe that “ the money was usually taken 
from the coolies by their own chiefs on their return,” 
and the labourers “ were forced to travel great dis- 
tances, and in many ways they suffered oppression from 
the duty.” Like a wise man he came to the conclusion 
that “ the system was unavoidable ” so long as human 
labour could alone be employed on mountain paths. 
He therefore recognised the necessity for a system of 
roads to the Sanitaria, hill stations for troops, and civil 
stations in the hills, along which transport animals 
and even carts should be able to pass. By these 
judicious means he established communications between 
the plains and Sabathu, Kasauli, and Simla, preventing 
recourse to begari or forced labour, which he could 
not cure. When the Indian press attacked him for 
extravagance in spending money on roads for his 
comfort and his own escape from the plains, he held 
his tongue; but when Hogg wrote to tell him that 
these calumnies had been repeated in the House by 
Joseph Hume, he replied in the vigorous terms which 
have already been quoted. 1 

Lord Dalhousie recognised the fact that a sound 
fiscal system lay at the root of all reform. But while 
he was building up the empire, he was unable to carry 
out that entire reorganisation which the situation 
needed. It was not until dominion had passed to 
the Crown that, in 1860, Mr. James Wilson introduced 
the system of annual budget estimates, with sanctioned 

' 1 VoL i. chapter x. p. 370. 
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grants for each sub-head in every province. Still, it 
may be justly claimed that Wilson’s reforms — the 
budget in the Legislative Council, the introduction by 
Lord Mayo in 1870 of provincial finance, and the 
larger schemes of decentralisation which followed in 
1877 and 1882 — were rendered possible by the results 
of the administration of Lord Dalhousie. In his time 
the absolute control of all the finances of India by the 
Supreme Government, even down to the smallest pro- 
vincial detail, was considered essential Nevertheless, 
he introduced several sslutary changes. He quickened 
greatly the preparation of the estimates and accounts 
of the year. To the reports which were prepared by 
the Financial Secretary in order to accompany the 
despatch sending home these figures, he added a special 
annual review of the changes in the main sources of 
revenue or expenditure, and a complete analysis of 
the accounts and of the estimates. He abolished the 
office of Government agent, whose sole business it was 
to buy or sell public securities for purchasers or sellers. 
He commenced a revision of civil salaries throughout 
the empire, which was completed in subsequent years. 
His conversion of the 5 per cent loans of 1825-26, 
1829-30, and 1841-42 into a 4 per cent debt effected 
an annual saving of £300,000. His conquests and 
annexations, exclusive of Oudh, added three millions 
a year to the public revenue , 1 which on his arrival stood 
at twenty -six millions. His predecessors bequeathed 
to him an annual deficit in the accounts; and the 



1 For the revenues of Satara, Nagpur, the Punjab, and Pegu, see Beturn 
522, ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, the 2nd of August, 1861. 
The figures which follow are based on the official returns of the time ; but it 
must be remembered that grave fault was afterwards found with the whole 
system of Indian accounts, and some of the official returns were challenged by 
a committee of inquiry as misleading. 
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Punjab war of 1848-49 was a costj^ly undertaking. But 
in the four following years his annual surplus varied 
from £ 360,000 to nearly £ 580 , 00*^0 ; and although from 
1853-54 a deficit reappeared, it ^represented an invest- 
ment in canals, railways, and ^telegraphs, from which 
his successors derived large piv-ofits. The return pre- 
sented to Parliament of the reJ^* v cnues of his last year 
of office showed the total recem-ipts from all sources at 
£ 30 , 817,528 against charges am r 0 unting to £28,872,901, 
leaving a surplus of £ 2 , 444 ,® ^7. Of the revenue as 
thus shown more than half from land, excise, 

and sayer (t.e. miscellaneous), nearly four millions 

were derived from opium. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie a: Iso led the way in 
developing the material resources of* India. There was 
hardly a comer of the field of profitable enterprise that 
he did not prospect. His encouragement of the tea 
industry has already been mentioned. He foresaw the 
importance of forest conservancy, and published a set 
of rules for “ preventing unthrifty management of the 
forests on which we must depend for the supply of 
timber.” The first Conservator of forests was appointed 
by him in Pegu. In that province and in the Punjab 
he instituted a scientific examination of the coalfields, 
and deputed Mr. Oldham to survey the Narbada valley 
for the same purpose. Iron was similarly searched for 
in various parts of the territories of the Company. Nor 
was the health of the people neglected. The number 
of dispensaries was largely increased, the medical service 
was opened to natives, and, as will be shown hereafter, 1 
a scheme for the reorganisation of the Medical depart- 
ment was recommended to the Court. 

In the next chapter some account will be given of 

1 Chapter viii. p. 270. 
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those reforms in the Legislative department, in the 
separation of Bengal from the direct control of the 
Governor-General, and in the constitution of the civil 
service which lay beyond his own powers of adminis- 
tration and required imperial legislation. The charges 
introduced into the Military department will also 
require separate treatment. But this sketch of his 
internal administration would be incomplete without 
reference to the steps which he took to bring the 
administration under review by means of annual reports. 
It is the fashion at present to depreciate the immense 
value of such reports, and to condemn them because they 
have been suffered, contrary to the intentions of him 
who originated them, to run into inordinate length. 
Those who have taken part in the government of India 
know the value to themselves of perusing these records 
which Lord Dalhousie introduced in order that they 
might show “the incidents which may have occurred 
during the year within the several jurisdictions of the 
provincial Governors, and state the progress that 
may have been made in each principal department of 
the civil and military administration." Their author 
looked forward to them as forming “ a happy record 
of>peace, prosperity, and progress”; and it is worthy 
of note that Sir Charles Wood was equally sensible 
of their value. - On the 9th of December, 1854, the 
President wrote — 

There is a great desire here for yearly or biennial reportajfrom the 
presidencies, like what are called the blue books from the Colonies, 
detailing the progress made in each year, the state of the revenue, 
etc. Do you think that this could be done f It would afford a 
record of the good deeds of the Government. 

It was with satisfaction that - the Governor-General 
replied on the 21st of January, 1855 — 
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I am glad to have anticipated your remark regarding periodical 
reports from the different local Governments. I proposed it some 
time ago in a minute which is now on its way to you. Having 
regard to the feeling that the control of the Supreme Government 
is very unpalatable to the presidencies, I thought it expedient to 
carry the Court with me, and to have the weight of its previous 
approval in support of an innovation which, I apprehend, will not 
be popular with them. 

Thus the foundation of the annual statement pre- 
sented to Parliament, exhibiting the moral and material 
progress and condition of India, was laid by Lord 
Dalhousie; and upon it the British legislature built 
when, in 1858, it passed section 53 of Statute 21 and 
22 Viet. c. 106. It was, however, no part of his plan 
to encourage an “ exuberance ' of verbosity." He had, 
indeed, adopted in his own Council the rule of allowing 
only one minute to be written on the papers, and of 
then settling the matter in Council after oral discussion, 
“feeling the necessity of so limiting the practice of 
recording opinions in writing as to prevent the risk, 
otherwise imminent, of the transaction of business 
becoming a paper war.” Writing to Hobhouse on the 
26th of February, 1851, he stigmatised the Board of 
Revenue, the Military Board, and the Government of 
Bombay as the chief offenders in this respect. Of the 
last he wrote — 

The Government of Bombay are like an electric telegraph; 
they for ever talk at one another on little slips of paper, even 
when they are collected. The absence of the Governor at Poona 
opens a door for this ; but still there is no reason why Bombay 
and Poona should pelt one another with paper pellets, any more 
than Simla and Calcutta. The use of minuting is wholesome, the 
abuse of it in no way necessary. 

In order, therefore, that he might put a stop to such 
“ an exchange of fire of minutes,” he introduced restric- 
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tions into his own Council, and advised the Governors 
of the other presidencies to do the same. Thus having 
passed a self-denying ordinance for the higher officers 
of State, he was not disposed to allow undue latitude 
to their subordinates. If in the lapse of time these 
annual reports have grown to undue dimensions, as 
certainly was until lately the case with some of them, 
the blame does not attach to the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
but to those of his successors who allowed deviation 
from his original plan. 





CHAPTER VII 



THE LAST CHARTER 

Lord Dalhousie’s essay on the Government of India — Its influence upon 
legislation in Parliament — No one anticipated that the Act of 1853 
would be the last Charter Act — Brief review of the history of the 
Company between 1600 and 1784 — The Act of 1833 described — 
Political constitution of India examined — Lord D&lhousie’s views on 
the powers of the Governor-General — How far they were adopted — 
His legislative proposals — The decision of Parliament upon them — 
The new Legislative Council introduced — Objections raised to the 
Law Commission in England — Independence claimed for the 
Council in Calcutta — Sir Charles Wood’s fears — Lord D&lhousie’s 
action severely criticised — Was the Council allowed to be a Court of 
inquest ? — Did it challenge the authority of Government and of the 
Court? — Did it disturb the public mind? — Remarks on the con- 
troversy — Lord Dalhousie’s views on the Government of Bengal — 
Arguments brought forward against its severance from the charge 
of the Governor -General — The difficulty about patronage — The 
question of military control — Halliday appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal — Lord Dalhousie’s views about the presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay — Abolition of Fort William College, and 
introduction of system of examinations — Service rules and privileges 
— Changes in constitution of Court of Directors — Military changes 
introduced by the Charter Act 

The catalogue of reforms introduced by Lord Dalhousie 
into the structure of the Government of India, and 
into the department of Home affairs, is not exhausted 
by the account given in the last chapter. To him 
India owes its Legislative Councils, the detachment of 
Bengal from the direct control of the Governor-General, 
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and other changes which will now be explained. It 
does not detract from his title to credit for these 
measures that they were sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government and by Parliament, for they were sug- 
gested by the Governor -General in a masterly essay 
consisting of 167 paragraphs, dated the 13th of October, 
1852, and entitled “The Government of India.” Of it 
he writes in his diary on the 17th of October in these 
terms — 

I have been hard worked by a paper which I have been 
preparing for the President and Chairman, suggesting the changes 
and improvements which I think ought to be made in the ad- 
ministration of India by means of the new Act. I have been 
obliged to write it as I could find time from the current business. 
During last week and this I got five continuous days’ work at it, 
and in that time I began and finished it. 



The home authorities had specially asked the 
Governor- General to give them his opinion on the 
changes to be introduced when, as they loosely de- 
scribed it, “ a new Charter is granted to the Company.” 
It is clear from a letter written by Sir J. Hobhouse on 
the 4th of January, 1851, that Lord John Russell’s 
Government were anxious to avoid too much discussion 



of Indian affairs. “We are threatened,” he wrote, 
“ with a great movement when the Indian Committee 
comes to be proposed. Whether it will be asked for 
next Session I do not know. As at present advised I 
see no great reason for any inquiry at present. The 
new Charter will not be wanted until 1854, and it will 
be quite time enough to introduce the Bill the year 
before. If the Committee must be appointed, I should 
say that 1852 would be quite time enough to call for it, 
and then, I trust, the matter will be in other hands.” 
Three weeks later he added the opinion that “ if any 
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change is to be made in the provision of the Act of 
1833-34, that change should be made by the Govern- 
ment of the day according to the best advice at their 
command. In fact, the Company’s Charter was a com- 
mercial Charter, which was taken away, or superseded 
by the last Act, and, excepting the payment of divi- 
dends on Indian stock, the whole law by which the 
Government of India is vested in the Company involves 
only political questions more suited to a Cabinet than 
to a Committee of Parliament.” This view was evi- 
dently shared by Lord Derby, who informed the House 
of Lords that the withdrawal of the governing powers 
of the Company would entail the restoration of their 
commercial Charter. The force of this remark will 
become apparent at a later stage of this narrative. 

Few chapters in the history of public affairs in 
England reflect more light upon the accidents and, it 
may be added, the mistakes of our legislature than that 
which deals with the passing, on the 20th of August, 
1853, of the East India Company Act, 16-17 Viet. c. 
95, continuing the territories in India until further 
notice under the Government of the Company in trust 
for Her Majesty, her heirs and successors. It has been 
seen that Hobhouse, although opposed to a preliminary 
Committee of inquiry, guarded himself by a reference 
to “ other hands ” and “ the Government of the day.” 
This cautious reservation was a shadow cast by coming 
events, and the storms which presently swept over the 
field of British politics turned men’s thoughts into 
other directions than India. Thus it happened that 
the Act, hotly disputed at first, was passed without 
much difficulty, and without even waiting for the 
reports of the Committees, which, after all, “ the 
Governments of the day ” were obliged to appoint. On 
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the 21st of February, 1851, Lord John Russell and 
his cabinet tendered their resignations to the Queen. 
Then, writes Hobhouse, Lord John “came back on 
Monday the 24th of February, but resigned his com- 
mission again, and Stanley was master of the field the 
Tuesday and Wednesday following, and did not give 
up his commission until Thursday afternoon.” Once 
more Lord John Russell was in office, but Hobhouse, 
now Lord Broughton, added “ at least for the present.” 
The present did not last long. The ministry, thanks 
mainly to the fact that public attention was engrossed 
by the Great Exhibition, staggered on for a few months, 
and survived by only, a few weeks the retirement of 
Lord Palmerston from its ranks. While it lasted 
nothing was done in the direction of a Committee of 
inquiry. The first letter which Mr. Herries, as a 
member of Lord Derby’s ministry, wrote to Lord 
Dalhousie is dated the 8th March, 1852, and on the 
2nd of April Lord Derby moved in the House of Lords 
the appointment of a select Committee to inquire into 
the operation of Act 3 and 4 William IY. c. 85, and 
to report their observations thereon. He indicated, 
however, his own preference for a continuance of the 
existing system as best calculated to secure, “ a matter 
of infinite importance,” the exclusion of Indian affairs 
“from political squabbles and party contests.” Lord 
Ellenborough followed with an attack upon the Direc- 
tors, and the appointment of a Committee of thirty 
members was agreed to, including Ellenborough, Can- 
ning, Hardinge, Gough, and Broughton. On the 19th 
of April Herries carried through the House of Commons 
a similar motion for a Committee of thirty-one members, 
and in doing so paid a graceful tribute to the adminis- 
trative success achieved by Lord Dalhousie. 
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The Committee had not long been at work when 
Parliament was dissolved in July. When the new 
House met in November, 1852, the Committee was 
re-appointed, five new members, including Macaulay, 
Stanley, and Palmerston, taking the place of those who 
had lost their seats and were “ no longer available.” 
Once more their labours were interrupted, for in 
December Lord Derby resigned on the defeat of Dis- 
raeli’s budget, and Lord Aberdeen formed a coalition 
ministry of Whigs and Peelites, with Wood at the 
Board of Control. By this time the volume of evidence 
taken by the Committees was considerable, but their 
minutes of evidence had been “reported” without 
further “observations.” The new Government was 
soon obliged to come to a conclusion as to whether it 
would await the final observations of the Committees 
or proceed at once with legislation. Mr. Bright com- 
plained of “ a good deal of vacillation on the part of 
the Government,” and a letter from Hogg repeats the 
rumour that “ the Cabinet was divided as to whether it 
would not be wiser merely to pass a short Act con- 
tinuing the existing powers for another year.” Be that 
as it may, all doubts were set at rest when, on the 3rd 
of June, 1853, Sir Charles Wood, in a speech which 
lasted more than five hours, introduced and explained 
the provisions of his East India Company Act. Thus it 
happened that by different routes successive governments 
arrived at the point indicated by Hobhouse in January, 
1851. The question had to be decided by the Cabinet, 
and not 1 by a Committee of Parliament ; and in 

1 Speaking in the House on the 9th of June, 1853, Mr. T. Baring, Chairman 
of the Committee, said he rejoiced to see the Bill introduced, and he con- 
sidered that there were quite sufficient data for the House to go upon without 
waiting for the conclusions of the Committee, which would still continue its 
inquiries. 
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arriving at this conclusion the Government were 
guided by Lord Dalhousie, whose suggestions and views 
they for the most part adopted. Indeed, large portions 
of Wood’s speech in the House were taken direct from 
the Governor-General’s Essay. 

Parliament in 1853 little dreamt that it was adding 
the last stone to the edifice reared by the most famous 
Company ever known to history, a body of subjects, 
trustees for the Crown, who employed “an army of 
285,000 soldiers,” and “ruled over at least 150 millions 
of men.” On the contrary, Lord Derby spoke of the 
Sepoys and other servants as men who “ vie with each 
other in their loyalty and attachment to the Company,” 
and no prophet of impending mutiny dropped a note of 
discord on the floor of the House of Commons. The 
course of events has, however, lent a special interest to 
their proceedings, and the legislation of 1853 will be 
more easily understood if a short review is given of the 
history of the Company whose powers were now brought 
under discussion. 

One must look back to the closing years of the 
sixteenth century to find the causes which led to the 
opening of commerce with the East. The wars with 
Philip of Spain dislocated the course of trade between 
Portugal and the cities of Amsterdam and Antwerp, 
forcing the Dutch into new fields of enterprise. The 
Government of the Netherlands supported its merchants 
in raising capital for the Dutch East India Company. 
The long-headed men of business in London responded 
by obtaining from Queen Elizabeth a charter on the 
31st of December, 1600, which conferred upon the 
London East India Company the exclusive privilege 
of trading to all parts of Asia, Africa, and America, 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, eastwards of the Straits 
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of Magellan. Notwithstanding this Charter and its 
confirmation by James the First, licenses for private 
trade with the East were granted to interlopers which, 
during the “ frowning times ” of the civil war, entailed 
heavy losses upon the Chartered Company. The Re- 
storation of Charles the Second did not mend matters. 
In the storm through which the constitution had passed, 
legal flaws had been discovered in the issue of charters 
by the Crown without the sanction of Parliament, 
and “ interlopers ” took advantage of them to embark 
in the trade in opposition to the London Company. 
In 1693 the Company failed in the payment of a duty 
of 5 per cent which had been imposed upon their 
stock by Parliament in the reign of William and Mary, 
and as a penalty their charter was made terminable 
upon three years' notice. In 1698 a war loan of two 
millions was raised by the State at 8 per cent in 
consideration of the grant of certain rights of trade 
to the subscribers who were constituted a general 
society “ trading to the East Indies,” and were usually 
called the “ English Company.” The right of winding 
up the new and also the old Company after 1711 at three 
years’ notice on repayment of the loan was reserved. 
Experience soon proved that there was no room for the 
rival operations of two chartered Companies, and under 
the award of Lord Godolphin they were formally united 
in 1708 by an Act passed in the sixth year of the reign 
of Queen Anne. Foreign wars had exhausted the public 
treasury, and the “United East India Company” 
advanced to the State in that year a loan of £1,200,000 
without interest, in return for an extension of their 
commercial privileges. Loan followed loan until public 
attention was drawn to scandals caused by the display 
of private wealth made by the Company’s retired 
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officials, and by ugly rumours regarding the abuse of 
their governing powers. But the public conscience 
was easily quieted by the distribution of liberal divi- 
dends, and by the profitable transactions of the State 
with the powerful corporation. At last the fiction of 
their immense wealth was dissipated, and when the 
Company had to come to Parliament for a loan to 
prevent bankruptcy, the public grew virtuous and 
insisted upon an inquiry into their affairs. Thereon 
the Regulating Act of 1773 was passed, Statute 13 
Geo. III. c. 63, which established a supreme court of 
judicature, raised the qualification of a proprietor with 
a right of voting to £1000, leaving the directors’ quali- 
fication at £2000, and constituted the first Governor- 
General of Bengal with four Councillors as the supreme 
authority in India. At the same time civil officers 
were forbidden to receive presents or to engage in 
private trade. In 1784 a further step was taken by 
Pitt’s Act, Statute 24 Geo. III. Sessions 2, c. 25, which 
established the “ double Government,” whereby a Board 
of Control, made up of six Commissioners, was vested 
with the power of directing and controlling all acts 
that related to the civil or military government, or the 
revenues of the British territorial possessions in the 
East Indies. At the same time the Court of Proprietors 
lost their power of overruling resolutions of the Court 
of Directors, and the Governor-General’s Council was 
reduced to three members. In 1786 the Governor- 
General was given authority to override his Council. 

The main result of the legislation of the eighteenth 
century was to bring the United East India Company 
under the direction of the Home Government, and yet 
to leave them a commercial as well as a political body. 
In 1813 a fundamental change in their position was 

VOL. II : Q ... 
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made by the Statute 55 Geo. III. c. 155. Their 
monopoly of trade with India was thrown open to 
the public, that with China being left with them. 
The “undoubted sovereignty of the Crown” over the 
territories of India was affirmed, while the government 
of them was left in the hands of the Company for 
twenty years. On the expiration of that term, the first 
reformed Parliament, by an Act, 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 85, 
passed in 1833, renewed the charter for another term 
of twenty years, and put a stop to their trade altogether, 
while the Board of Control became in effect the 
President alone, he being at the same time a member 
of the Cabinet. As Mr. Herries stated in 1853, “they 
ceased to be traders in any character whatever. All 
their possessions were made over to the Crown, their 
commercial assets were disposed of, their future power 
of trade entirely annihilated so long as the Act con- 
tinued in force.” To this description Lord Derby 
added the explanation that the period of extension 
of political power was practically forty years, not 
twenty, inasmuch as they could demand, if their 
governing powers were withdrawn in 1853, repayment 
of their stock at the rate of £200 sterling for every 
£100 of stock within a period of three years. “ If your 
lordships,” he said, “now think fit to withdraw the 
political power vested in the Company, their commercial 
charter would be re-established; and if you should 
decide to continue to the Company the political power 
which they now enjoy, so far from that being a renewal 
of the charter, it would be but a renewal of the con- 
dition under which that charter remained in abeyance.” 
Such was the position of affairs when Parliament 
met in 1853 to decide upon the future government of 
India under the United East India Company. But in 
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order that the proposals made by Lord Dalhousie may 
be thoroughly understood, it is necessary to emphasise 
some parts of the political constitution of the Company’s 
territorial possessions as fixed by the Act of 1833, and 
those which preceded it. The superintendence, direc- 
tion, and control of the whole civil and military 
government of those territories and their revenues 
were vested in the Governor-General in Council The 
Governor-General might overrule his Council ; although 
Lord Dalhousie was able to say that “ during the five 
years in which I have administered this Government, 
no instance of it has occurred.” In the event of 
necessity, the Governor -General was authorised to 
proceed to any part of India without his Council, and 
alone to exercise all powers of the Governor-General 
in Council except those of legislation. During his 
absence he might appoint a President in Council to 
discharge all duties or exercise all powers which he 
did not reserve to himself, an Act being passed by the 
Indian Legislature declaring the measure of authority 
assigned to each party. The members of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General were the Commander- 
in-Chief and three ordinary members, one of whom was, 
in practice, a military officer, the other two being 
members of the Bengal Civil Service. As a matter of 
fact the Commander-in-Chief was generally absent, and 
took no part in the proceedings of the Council. The 
whole legislation of India was conducted by “ the 
Governor-General in Council,” an English barrister 
being added as a fourth ordinary member, but without 
the right to vote on matters other than projects of law. 
The two presidencies of Madras and Bombay submitted 
their schemes of legislation to the Supreme Government 
by which, if approved, they were passed into law. 
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A Law Commission, of which Macaulay was the leading 
member, was appointed in 1833, and its recommenda- 
tions still awaited enactment by the Legislature in 
Calcutta. Apart from his Council the Governor - 
General was also Governor of Bengal, having power 
to appoint one of his three colleagues as a Deputy 
Governor of that province should he desire to do so; 
that colleague at the same time discharging his duties 
on the Supreme Council The two presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay were under Governors almost 
invariably sent out from England, aided by Councils 
consisting of the local Commanders-in-Chief and two 
members selected from the civil services of those 
presidencies. 

The three leading points to which Lord Dalhousie 
devoted his main criticism were the position of the 
Governor-General, the legislative machinery, and the 
government of Bengal. He also offered suggestions 
regarding the presidencies, the patronage of the Court, 
and the strengthening of his own Council. On the first 
of these leading topics he strongly advocated the 
retention of the supreme control vested in himself in 
Council “ So vast a machine as the general govern- 
ment of India, by which so huge a mass of territory, of 
population, and of revenue is to be ordered, can never 
be safely worked unless there be unity of authority and 
of purpose in the direction of it, and in the control of 
its resources.” Such a central control had never been, 
and need never be, “ exerted in petty interference with 
the local administration of the presidencies,” but its 
retention was, in his opinion, essential to the safety and 
welfare of the empire. He was equally firm in claiming 
the right to overrule his Council, holding that such 
a power would hardly ever be used, and that his 
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“ responsibility to the Court, to Parliament, and to the 
Crown afforded a full guarantee that this great power 
will never be exercised without very weighty reasons.” 
It was also a matter of importance in case of wars, 
disturbances, and even in the interests of the regular 
administration that he should see with his own eyes the 
work of his own instruments, “ praising when it is well 
earned and visiting with prompt rebuke those who lag 
behind, and acquainting himself with localities and 
local questions.” It was therefore necessary for him to 
retain the power of distributing the work of govern- 
ment during his absence from the presidency and his 
Council He referred to the value of his own tours, 
“ not for the purpose of self-defence, still less of self- 
laudation, but in order to refute the allegation that the 
absence of the Governor -General from the presidency 
must be injurious to the general affairs of India.” 
Dealing with his own position, he thought that 
authority over her Majesty’s troops in India, and her 
naval forces in the Indian seas, should be specifically 
conferred upon him by Royal Commission. As to the 
former he wrote : — “ I beg not to be understood as 
desiring to obtain for the Governor-General the position 
of Viceroy , 1 or even the commission of Captain-General, 
which was conferred upon Lord Wellesley. I seek only 
the public confirmation of the power which he actually 
holds now, but which, if it were granted him in terms 
under the sign manual, would give weight to his exercise 
of it and confirm the influence of his high position.” 
He urged that the title of His Honour, “ which alone 

1 The Governor-General of India is neither by his commission nor by any 
Act of Parliament recognised as Viceroy. The title was used in the Queen's 
gracious Order in Council published in India on the 1st of November, 1868, 
taking upon herself the government of the territories in India administered in 
trust for the Crown by the Company. 
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now belongs to his office, and is hardly above that of a 
London police magistrate,” should be exchanged for 
that of His Excellency, and in regard to his salute 
he wrote : — “ The Governor-General receives a salute of 
nineteen guns. Excepting with reference to Native 
princes, it is not desirable that he should receive more. 
But with special reference to them it is open to question 
whether it is not practically expedient that his salute 
should be fixed at twenty -one guns,” which the Kings of 
Delhi and Oudh and other princes in India received. 
“ The power of the British Government is now on all 
occasions styled ‘ the paramount power.’ It is so in 
reality, and I think that every outward symbol of 
paramountcy should attach to the office of its repre- 
sentative.” 

His proposals thus summarised were generally 
accepted, and the law which provided for most of the 
powers claimed by him was left in force. As regards 
control over the Navy, he was told that the improve- 
ment of his Indian marine would give him all the 
facilities he required for the purposes of India. In 
order as far as possible to avoid controversy, it was 
considered undesirable to lay before Parliament any 
proposals for strengthening the Governor - General’s 
legal position, but he might rely upon the support of 
the home authorities. It was otherwise with the 
reform of the Legislative Council, in respect to which 
legislation could not be avoided. Upon that subject 
Lord Dalhousie’s arguments carried conviction, and he 
succeeded in obtaining an enlargement of his own 
Legislative Council, and in getting the member of 
Council charged with the work of legislation raised to 
the full privileges of an ordinary member of the Supreme 
Council. 
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His plea for the entire reconstruction of the Indian 
Legislature was, indeed, unanswerable. The existing 
system was, as he proved, unworkable. His two 
colleagues, members of the Bengal service, “ could know 
nothing about the local legislation required for Madras 
and Bombay, and have no skill in the technical diffi- 
culties which attach to legislative enactments.” The 
executive duties of the Governor-General left him no 
leisure to attend to the details of legislation. Neither 
the Commander-in-Chief nor the military member of 
Council could “by any possibility know anything 
about the matter.” Even the fourth member added 
specially for the purpose, “ although profoundly versed 
in English law, is as profoundly ignorant of all laws 
prevailing in India, whether Hindu, Mahomedan, regula- 
tions or acts. He knows absolutely nothing of the in- 
habitants, the tenures, the practice or the habits of the 
country to which he comes, and from which he is probably 
withdrawn when he has mastered these difficulties.” 
Although the Governor-General criticised the selection 
of an English barrister in these strong terms, he subse- 
quently modified his opinion on this particular point. 
Writing to Wood on the 21st of March, 1853, he said : — 
“ I have doubt on one point only — the abolition of the 
English lawyer. Men whose opinion I respect consider 
that the Advocate-General would not be capable of the 
work.” In other matters he adhered to his scheme, the 
main object of which was the association with his own 
Executive Council of extra members, including Judges 
of the Supreme and Chief Courts, a member of the 
Board of Revenue, and the Advocate-General. His 
own Council ought, he thought, to be recruited, not 
from Bengal only, but from the three presidencies. The 
Advocate-General, assisted by the barrister, if he was 
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still retained, was to draft the Bills, and when they 
came under discussion in Council, other members, 
including the officials mentioned above and also a few 
European and Native gentlemen, taken from unofficial 
as well as official ranks, were to consider and pass them. 
To education he looked as an agency that would qualify 
the natives for a share in the legislative work of India. 
“ Indeed,” he added, “ amidst the general unfitness 
there are already some Native gentlemen whose in- 
tellectual qualities, whose experience of our government, 
and whose extensive and minute knowledge of Indian 
details would render any one of them a very valuable 
member of the Legislative Council For my part I 
should be personally glad to see such a gentleman 
appointed at once under the new Act.” 1 

The Bill passed through the House of Commons on 
the 29th of July, 1853, divisions being taken on several 
occasions in the course of its passage, but no changes 
of real consequence were made in its original provisions. 
“Young India mustered twenty-four after all this 
boasting,” wrote Wood, who in his letter dated the 
8th of June, 1853, described the provisions of the Bill 
in these terms : — 

At home we have launched our India Bill after some hesitation. 
A letter of yours to Argyll confirmed the waverers. I have 
myself never had the least doubt on the subject ; and so far it 
has been well received, except, of course, by Bright and Young 
India, whom nothing will satisfy but breaking the Directors. We 
were anxious to make no more changes than we could help, for the 
present House of Commons is a very uncertain one. I think we 
do all that is essential. At home the Court of Directors are to 

1 When Parliament failed to give the Governor-General the right of 
appointing a Native to hie Council, he nominated Babu Prosonno Kumar Tagore 
to be Clerk-Assistant of the Council, informing Wood on the 13th of July, 1854, 
that he was “ a man of ability, learning, wealth, and influence. He is brother 
of Dwarkanath Tagore, and has much weight here." 
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be reduced to eighteen, of whom six will be named by the Crown 
from Indian servants of ten years* standing, either in the Crown’s 
or the Company’s service. The patronage of Haileybury and 
Addiscombe is opened to competition. In India the nomination of 
Executive Councillors is to be approved by the Crown. The 
Legislative Councillor is to sit and vote always. The Legislative 
Council is to be enlarged by a member from each presidency or 
Governorship, and by the addition of the Chief Justice and one 
Judge of the Supreme Court about to be constituted, and power 
given to add two more members. The Governor-General is to 
have a veto. The controlling power of the Governor-General and 
his discretion as to absence are to be left as now. The presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay remain as at present, but power is given 
to separate Bengal and make it a permanent lieutenant-governor- 
ship. Power is given to create a new presidency or lieutenant- 
governorship if needed (•.«. Punjab and Indus) ; and to alter or 
regulate limits of presidencies from time to time. 

Other details as to salaries were then given, and 
Wood proceeded : — 

We take, I think, all your suggestions for India, except 
enacting in plainer form your powers and those of the Governors 
of the presidencies when absent After much consultation we 
thought it wiser not to attempt this, lest we should have limita- 
tions forced on us. I will only add that I am more anxious than 
ever that your knowledge, experience, and authority in India 
should be available for carrying out the changes to be made by 
the Bill, and how earnestly I hope that you will remain there long 
enough to do this. 

The extract just quoted confirms what has been 
said as to the source from which the changes introduced 
into the Government of India by the Act of 1853 were 
derived. But India and the Company not only owed 
the suggestion of these reforms to Lord Dalhousie ; 
their successful introduction into practice was due also 
to him. The unsatisfactory change introduced by the 
law of 1833, which deprived the local Governments of 
the power to make regulations, a right which they had 
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exercised with considerable benefit to their subjects, was 
not rectified. The various provinces of India had to 
wait until 1861 for the restitution of their powers 
of passing laws other than those affecting debt, the 
post office, the army, foreign relations, copyright, and 
certain other excepted matters. But, at least, they 
secured, under Lord Dalhousie’s proposals, a recognised 
position in the Imperial Legislature of India, and a 
nominee of each Governor or Lieutenant-Governor 
selected from the Civil Service was present in the 
Council of India to undertake or support legislation 
required by his province. The Governor - General 
needed no spur from the President to enlist his hearty 
co-operation in bringing his “ reformed Parliament ” 
into active work. He corresponded with the local 
Governments on the choice of their nominees; and 
having nominated Halliday as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, he replaced him on his own Council He 
recorded a minute on the 17th of May, 1854, drafted 
a set of standing orders for the conduct of business, 
and on the 20th of May, 1854, summoned his first 
meeting. 1 In his diary, dated the 12th of October, he 
gives the following account of what followed : — 

By the beginning of June the Council was in operation, and 
since that time has gone on steadily working, and settling itself 
into regular routine. By the Act it is my duty to take the chair 
whensoever I may be present. Hence I am obliged to act both 
as President of the Council, and as Chairman of it when in Com- 
mittee. The Legislative Council transacts the business before it 
on much the same system as is observed in our own Parliament, 
but more approaching to the manner of the House of Lords than 

1 The Standing Orders were referred to a Committee and adopted on the 
19th of August, 1854. The first Council consisted of the Governor-General, 
Sir Lawrence Peel, J. A. Dorien, Colonel Low, J. P. Grant, Barnes Peacock, 
Sir James Colvile, A. J. Mills ; and D. Eliott, A. Malet, and C. Allen represent- 
ing respectively Madras, Bombay, and the North-West Provinces. 
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of the Commons. The number of the stages of each Bill and the 
opportunities of debate are accordingly diminished. A Bill is 
read, after notice given, a first time without debate. After notice 
given it is read a second time, debate being taken on the principle 
of the measure. It is then referred to a committee of three, who, 
after publishing and giving the public three months to comment 
upon it, give in their report suggesting such amendments as they 
think necessary. The Council then resolves itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole Council upon the Bill. Finally, after notice 
given, the Bill is read a third time and passed. The questions are 
put and the sense of the Council taken in the same manner as in 
Parliament. If there be a division the clerk calls over the names, 
beginning with the junior, in order that the Governor-General 
may not, by voting first in order, exercise an undue influence 
upon the minds of the members ! In the material form of our 
meetings we have adopted a good deal of the American plan. 
The Legislative Council meets in the Council Chamber. The 
members are seated in a semicircle, each having a desk before 
him for his books and papers. The table for the clerks is placed 
at the upper end of the semicircle, and the President’s chair 
beyond it. At first, with the exception of the judges, the 
speaking was felt to be an unpalatable novelty by most of the 
members. Mr. D. Eliott even proposed that members should be 
allowed to read their speeches on the ground that many members 
would not be able to speak viva voce. He gave himself as an 
instance. But as he had made an excellent speech in proposing 
his motion, his argumentum ad hominem was held to be null, and 
his suggestion was negatived without a division. The Council 
has already done a great deal of work, and I have no doubt will 
fulfil the expectations it has raised. 

In his zeal for the independence of his new Council 
the Governor-General objected to one provision of the 
Act of 1853, which empowered Her Majesty by Com- 
mission to appoint persons in England to consider the 
recommendations of the Law Commissioners and to 
report upon reforms proposed by them, giving them 
power to examine witnesses and call for documents, but 
of course not to undertake legislation. In a letter 
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to Wood, dated the 18th of September, 1854, he 
wrote : — 

You refer to your Commission at home. You say that you 
“hear rumours from Calcutta of some jealousy of the Commission,” 
and you call upon me to discourage all such feelings. You will 
perhaps recall to mind that from the first proposal of the measure 
I expressed freely to you my opinion of its inexpediency, and I 
was not singular in my opinion. “Jealousy of the Commission” 
there is not, for all the power is on one side and none on the 
other. But disapprobation there is, and I do not believe there is 
a man in India, attending to such things, who did not view the 
formation of that body with dislike and regret. Its institution to 
bring forward the measures of the Law Commission was regarded 
as an unmerited reproach on the former Council of India, as 
though that body had neglected its duties, when it was morally 
and physically impossible that such legislative duties could be 
performed by five men charged besides with the executive 
administration of this great empire. Further, it was regarded as 
an anomaly that a body, whose only portion having Indian 
experience was composed of a retired Chief Justice, a retired 
Councillor, and a retired Sadr Judge, who had all left this country 
years ago, should be thought more capable of preparing Indian 
legislation than the actual Chief Justice, Councillor, and Sadr 
Judge, all of them as able as their predecessors, and having the 
advantage of living on the scene, of sharing in the events, and 
communicating with the people of this country. 

Turning then to a suggestion made by Sir C. Wood 
that no legislation should be introduced without prior 
submission to the authorities at home, Lord Dalhousie 
urged that although the President's authority over the 
Executive Government of India was complete, his 
authority over the Legislative Council was confined to 
the power of disallowing an Act. He submitted that 
the creation of the new Council had only emphasised 
that contrast. 

You have instituted by law an independent body of ten or 
twelve English gentlemen, and it is right you should know early 
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that you will find them asserting their legislative independence. 
They will, I am certain, receive with respect any reports of the 
Commission which the Directors may send. They will consider 
them with care. But they will assuredly not submit their legisla- 
tion for the previous information of the Commission, nor will they 
stay their legislation to await indefinitely what the Commission 
may be expected to bring forth. 

Sir Charles replied somewhat sharply to these con- 
tentions. He had already written in June to tell the 
Governor-General that he need not fill up all the places 
in the new Council at once, but might wait until some 
special need occurred for their services. “ Surely,” he 
had said, “ with four additional gentlemen who will not 
have anything else to do, you may do all that is needed 
in an ordinary way. I do not want to see a debating 
society, but a working body of committee men.” He 
now thought it necessary to go a step further. On the 
23rd of December, 1854, he wrote : — 

I come now to an important matter, which is your letter as 
to the members of the Legislative Council ; and I am afraid that 
you are inclined to place them in a position which I do not think 
and never intended that they should occupy. I never wished to 
raise up a great independent body in India. I look to the Governor- 
General. ... I look upon all the Councils, Secretaries, etc., as so 
many machines for lightening the labour of the Governor-General, 
and for doing what I may call the mechanical work of the 
Government. I have made him more absolute than he was in 
the Executive Council, and I do not wish to make the Legislative 
Council a body which does more than aid him in law-making. 
The Executive Council is to aid him in administrating, the Legis- 
lative Council in law-making. I admit of course that the latter 
must be more independent, but I do not wish to make it a body 
that is likely to take upon itself more weight or authority than 
is necessary for the purpose of elaborating laws. I do not look 
upon it, as some of the young Indians do, as the nucleus and 
beginning of a Constitutional Parliament in India. 

The President concluded by declining to allow a 
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legislative councillor to take furlough out of his five 
years of Council Lord Dalhousie was not induced by 
this explanation to abandon either his opinion or his 
hopes. On the 16th of March, 1855, he wrote : — 

I am unable to see that I have conceded to the Legislative 
Council any greater power than the law clearly confers upon it, 
or that I have sought for its members any position beyond that 
which is requisite to make the body fully efficient. I must be 
guided by the Statute of 1853. Its provisions have given to the 
Legislative Council the independence which I have ascribed to it. 
The Governor-Ceneral cannot help himself. Except in the final 
veto after the passing of an Act, he has none of that overruling 
power over the Legislative which the law gives him over the 
Supreme Council. 

After urging the importance of choosing the best 
men for the post, he concluded : “ Wherefore I trust that 
precedence of some sort may be granted to legislative 
councillors, and that the same sick leave may be granted 
to them as to other members of the service.” 

The President of the Board and the Governor- 
General were so entirely in accord upon most administra- 
tive questions, and both of them were so anxious to 
reform the institutions of India upon liberal lines, that 
it is impossible to pass lightly over their difference of 
opinion on this particular matter. It was no mere 
passing disagreement. Even after the death of Lord 
Dalhousie Sir Charles Wood reiterated his objections to 
the position assumed by the Indian Legislature under 
the Act of 1853, and the detractors of the late Governor- 
General eagerly seized upon the measure as one of the 
most mischievous acts of his administration. Speaking 
in Parliament as a member of Lord Palmerston’s 
Ministry, Wood said, on the 6th of June, 1861 : — 

The Council, quite contrary to my intention, has become a 
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sort of debating society or petty Parliament. It was certainly a 
great mistake that a body of twelve members should have been 
established with all the forms and functions of a Parliament. 
They have standing orders nearly as numerous as we have, and 
their effect has been, as Lord Canning stated, to impede business. 
... I think that the general opinion both in India and England 
condemned the action of the Council when it attempted to dis- 
charge functions other than those which I have mentioned — when 
it constituted itself a body for the redress of grievances, and 
engaged in discussions which led to no practical result. I find 
that the Vice-President, Sir Lawrence Peel, expressed a very 
decided opinion against it, and says of the Council in a short 
memorandum : “ It has no jurisdiction in the nature of that of a 
grand inquest of the nation. Its functions are purely legislative, 
and are limited even in that respect. It is not an Anglo-Indian 
House of Commons for the redress 6f grievances, to refuse 
supplies, and so forth." These obvious objections were pointed 
out to me by the Government of India last year, and it was my 
intention to have introduced a measure on the subject in the 
course of that session. 

Three definite charges were brought against Lord 
Dalhousie in connection with his reformed Council for 
making laws and regulations. He had allowed it to 
take up grievances and thus weaken the Executive ; he 
had permitted it to challenge the authority of the local 
Governments, and even of the Court of Directors ; and 
its proceedings had agitated the public mind and so 
predisposed the people to rebellion. These specific 
charges admit of inquiry and adjudication, but behind 
them lay a larger question, and that was whether 
the thin end of representation was being introduced. 
There is nothing to show that on the essential question 
of principle any real difference of opinion existed. It 
must be admitted that Lord Dalhousie started the new 
system of making laws with some flourish, but it does 
not follow that he contemplated the introduction of the 
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parliamentary system into India. The neat trim 
volumes, modelled on Hansard’s Parliamentary Records, 
which recorded the proceedings of Council from 1854 
to 1862, were devised by him. He desired his legislators 
to rise from their seats when they spoke in Council, 
and the elaborate standing orders were drafted by 
himself on the model of those familiar to him in the 
House of Lords. Messages from the Governor-General 
were brought in by a member and presented with grave 
formality. These were not stage performances merely 
devised for effect. The first President of the new 
assembly claimed for its members, publicity, freedom, 
and an honourable position. The special precedence 
and privileges of leave which he sought for them were 
outward tokens of the dignity and importance with 
which he desired to invest their office. That was the 
very reason which induced the home authorities to 
refuse in 1855 concessions which have long since been 
accorded without any thought of danger to public 
interests. It was feared in the ’fifties that the Governor- 
General was taking action which would entirely alter 
the constitution of the Indian Government. But he 
knew that no authority could continue to rule unless it 
could pass the laws needed for the conduct of public 
affairs. By the nature of the case, and in the interests 
of India’s jarring communities, the British Executive 
must rule the territories of the Company “ despotically,” 
as one President had observed, and there was no 
room in the scheme for a “ Constitutional Parliament.” 
Lord Dalhousie had created some alarm in the minds of 
the Directors by suggesting that one seat in the Council 
might be filled by a native legislator. It was feared 
that a deep design was veiled under the cloak of the 
forms and standing orders of his new assembly. Even 
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if he himself could be trusted to keep his colleagues in 
order and to repress any serious tendency on their part 
to interfere with the Executive Government, it was urged 
that his successors might be less careful, and that 
matters which now seemed trivial would soon become 
serious. Was there not reason to fear that the repre- 
sentative system would be introduced by a side -door ? 
There is nothing, however, in the Governor-General’s 
“ Essay on the Government of India,” or in any of his 
letters, to indicate that he ever contemplated any 
weakening of the authority of the Government of India. 
The selection of councillors remained in the hands of 
the Governor-General, and this being the case, he held 
that the efficiency of the Council depended upon its 
full exercise of the liberty conferred upon it by law, 
and that it was sound policy to invest a body, who 
could be fully trusted to support Government, with all 
the outward symbols of confidence and high honour. 
The difference of opinion between him and the President 
was, he believed, due to misunderstanding, and events 
would show that there was no danger in making the 
concessions which he had sought. 

The best method of testing the truth of the charges 
which have already been mentioned, and which received 
some support from the speech of Sir Charles Wood, is 
by reference to the transactions of the Council up to 
the end of February, 1856, for its proceedings when in 
the hands of Lord Canning are not evidence against 
Lord Dalhousie. What, then, is the foundation for 
the charge that he allowed a Court of Inquest to be 
established over the actions of the various Governments 
of India ? It is of the very flimsiest character. It is 
quite true that attempts were made to bring grievances 
before the Legislative Council, but these attempts most 
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signally failed. On the 29th of July, 1854, Ram Ratan 
Bose, a clerk dismissed for corruption, besought the 
Council for redress, and on the 24th of February, 1855, 
Subhaputty Pilay of Bangalore complained of the 
action of the Commissioners of Mysore. Again, on the 
10th of November, 1855, Cottah Kitchenna Chetty of 
Madras preferred an appeal against the decree of the 
chief Civil Court. But in every case the petition was 
ruled to be inadmissible “ as not connected with the 
business of Council.” Thereon a few ingenious peti- 
tioners wrapped up their grievances in the form of 
projects of law, but their devices carried them no further 
on the road of redress. 

The next charge of the indictment was that the 
authority of the Local Governments and of the Court 
of Directors had been challenged. It is perfectly true 
that the former were so sensitive as to consider them- 
selves disgraced by the public rejection of certain Bills 
which they brought before the Council. Thus the 
municipal law “to modify Act XXVI. of 1850 ’’for 
Bengal, and the Bombay “ Stamps Bill ” were severely 
criticised and withdrawn. But no one can read Jthe 
debates without concurring in the sentence of d^ath 
passed upon these projects of law. The Council wajs no 
respecter of persons, and the Court of Directors suffered 
the same indignity of “ rejected addresses ” with (Other 
bodies. There, indeed, lay the real ground of complaint, 
and the spretce injuria forma which was never forgiven. 
The incident is memorable in Indian history, and 
assuredly reflects no discredit either upon the Council 
or upon the Governor-General. The story is soon told. 
On the 13th of February, 1855, the Governor-General 
assented to Act VIII. “ to amend the law relating to the 
office and duties of Administrator -General.” When 
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the Court of Directors had examined the Act, they 
pointed out in a despatch, No. 84 of 1855, that whereas 
they had desired that the commission to be charged by 
the Administrator-General of Bengal should be 5 per 
cent upon all funds received by him, two-fifths of 
which was to be paid into the public treasury, the Act 
fixed the charge at 3 per cent which the Administrator- 
General was to retain. They stated their views at 
length, and concluded as follows : “ We must disallow 
so much of the Act as is inconsistent with our present 
orders, which we desire may be strictly followed out.” 
Sir Lawrence Peel at once defended, by sound argu- 
ments, the scale of commission embodied in the Act, 
and at the meeting of the Council held on the 13th of 
October, 1855, he “ claimed for the Legislative body, to 
which he had the honour to belong, independent action. 
The Honourable Court had the power to annul any Act 
which the Legislative Council might pass, but they had 
no power to send their orders to the Council to pass a 
particular measure.” On the 8th of December, 1855, 
the Council, presided over by Lord Dalhousie, carried 
unanimously a resolution, moved by Peacock, which 
affirmed the propriety of the Act called in question, 
adding that “this Council, admitting to the fullest 
extent the right of the Honourable Court to disallow 
any law made by the Governor -General in Council, 
and the duty of this Council thereupon to repeal such 
law, desires to record its opinion that the Honourable 
Court has not the power to disallow any part of an Act, 
unless the same relates to two or more subjects so 
wholly unconnected that the point disallowed amounts 
in substance to a distinct law.” Another clause affirmed 
that “ in the judgment of this Council the Honourable 
Court of Directors does not possess the right to require 
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the Council to pass any law which the Honourable 
Court may think fit to direct.” Lord Dalhousie was 
not one to shelter himself behind his colleagues. By 
the same mail he wrote to Mr. R. Vernon Smith, 
President of the Board : — 

Last year I took the liberty of warning your predecessor that 
the Legislative Council, which the late Statute has created, would 
assert its independence, and would not recognise any right in the 
Court to direct the course of its legislation, or any other right 
than that of disallowing an Act. It has so proved. On my 
return I found the Council in arms, and a report adopted which 
will end in a resolution. I respectfully advise the home 
authorities to get rid of this difficulty as soon as they can. We 
are certainly unanimous, and twelve successors would be equally 
unanimous to-morrow. 

Lord Dalhousie was unassailable in his defence both 
of the Council and of the law. The Administrator- 
General’s Act was not amended until 1860, and then 
not in regard to the clauses to which the Court had 
taken exception. 

There remains only the third point in which the 
action of the Council needs explanation. It was also 
charged with the offence of disturbing the public mind. 
One Act in particular, “the remarriage of Hindu 
widows,” provoked comment in the days of the mutiny, 
and this was laid at the door of the Governor-General. 
What, then, are the facts ? The Bill was read for the 
first time on the 17th of November, 1855, introduced by 
Grant, and seconded by Sir James Colvile. But it was 
not passed until the 25th of July, 1856, when it was 
approved by Lord Canning. It is still the law of the 
land ; and although, no doubt, the discussion of it created 
some ferment in the native mind and offended Hindu 
orthodoxy, not a remark was made to which exception 
can properly be taken. It is inevitable that the public 
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discussion of projects of law should give some offence, 
but in a country to which liberty of the press had 
already been conceded it was only proper that freedom 
and publicity should be allowed to its legislators. 

If Lord Dalhousie erred at all he erred from excess 
of zeal. There was every justification for his desire to 
reform the Council. India had outgrown a legislative 
assembly consisting of less than half-a-dozen overworked 
officials who discussed projects of law on paper and 
promulgated them as Acts without public discussion. 
But it was not wise to herald with the sound of 
trumpets a change, which according to English notions 
was delusive. The political cravings of Western people 
are satisfied with nothing less than representative insti- 
tutions. The East is essentially opposed to them. The 
application to the Calcutta Council of orders and forms 
transplanted from Westminster alarmed the experts in 
Leadenhall Street, and created in Bengal an exaggerated 
idea of the intentions of the Governor-General He 
himself knew the extent of his own powers, and was not 
likely to hesitate in repressing any dangerous tendencies. 
If by any chance the official legislators should travel 
beyond their province, or parade their independence, the 
remedy lay with the President who should direct their 
proceedings. During his term of office Lord Dalhousie 
checked the discussion of grievances, and kept debate 
within reasonable limits. But the independence which 
he claimed might, it was argued, be misused by others, 
and it cannot be denied that his zeal for the Council’s 
freedom of action was calculated to arouse fears that 
were justified by the course of events after his retire- 
ment from office. 

While opinions differed and still differ regarding the 
enlargement of the Legislative Council, the advantages 
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of recognising Bengal as a province of the empire under 
a Lieutenant-Governor are no longer disputed. Yet this 
desirable reform did not at the time pass without chal- 
lenge. Lord Dalhousie did not mince matters in con- 
demning the system under which the Governor-General 
or his Deputy, being a member of his Council, was 
charged with the administration of so important a 
province. In his essay he wrote : — 

The Deputy has always in practice been President of the 
Council also. Thus his undivided attention can no more be given 
to the local affairs of Bengal than can that of the Governor-General. 
The Deputy-Governor cannot leave Calcutta to visit the districts ; 
for if he does he stops the business of the general Government 
and of legislation. Thus it has come to pass that although the 
Local Government of Bengal has been held by Deputy-Governors 
for twelve out of the eighteen years which have elapsed since the 
passing of the Act of 1834, no Deputy-Governor has ever visited 
the districts any more than the Governor-General. And so great 
are the anomalies which have influenced the fate of this valuable 
and important province, that for three and a half out of these 
twelve years of deputed rule the functionaries, in whom was 
deposed the entire civil administration of Bengal, have been 
veteran generals of the Bengal and Madras armies ! 

The result of such a system was written large on the 
annals of Bengal. Lord Dalhousie could not but con- 
trast the progress attained in the Upper Provinces during 
their government by Lieutenant-Governors chosen from 
the civil service with “ the stagnant Lower Provinces.” 
“ The civilians in Bengal are as able as their brethren in 
Agra, and the country as capable of improvement, but 
the best man cannot exert himself for long with a good 
heart if no superior authority ever sees the result of his 
labours, if no approving voice ever sounds cheerily in 
his ears at the sight of successful exertions on the spot 
where they have been made.” It was the same with 
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reproofs, which must produce more effect if uttered on 
the spot by one who knew every detail of the adminis- 
tration. Such a knowledge of detail, even if the 
Governor-General had time to acquire it, was not needed 
by him. It might even embarrass him in dealing with 
other parts of the empire where similar conditions did 
not prevail, or it might tend to divert his attention 
from broad principles. As matters stood, Bengal, 
“shifted from one ’prentice hand to another,” must 
suffer, and Parliament would be “ unjust ” if it did not 
recognise the grievous disadvantage under which the 
province was placed. 

The soundness of Lord Dalhousie’s judgment in 
advocating the claims of Bengal to the undivided 
attention of a separate Governor was admitted by Par- 
liament, and has been justified by the results. To us 
now the change seems so obviously necessary that one 
is apt to minimise the opposition it encountered and 
the credit due to the Governor-General who proposed it. 
Objections were raised from many sides, and some of 
them still bear their traces upon the constitution of the 
province. It was natural that many of the residents, 
Europeans in particular, should look upon a transfer 
from the hands of the Governor-General to an inferior 
officer as a loss of prestige. There was still more force 
in the fear expressed that the august presence of the 
Supreme Government at Calcutta would overshadow 
and weaken the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
That is a danger, not wholly removed by time, which is 
particularly felt if the Viceroy’s personality is strong 
and his mind inclined to regard the functions of the 
Supreme Government as administrative rather than 
controlling. Again, disappointment was felt by those 
who, recalling the Statute of 1833, would have welcomed 
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the separation of Agra from Fort William and the 
creation of both provinces as presidencies under Gover- 
nors in Council. Bengal in the middle of the nineteenth 
century felt some jealousy of the titles of Madras and 
Bombay to the more sonorous designation of presiden- 
cies. The intention formed in 1833 had, it is true, 
been only suspended in 1836, when a Lieutenant- 
Governor was appointed to rule over the North- 
Western Provinces, and again the new Statute of 1853 
still provided for the appointment of a separate Gover- 
nor of the presidency of Fort William in lieu of the 
Governor-General of India. Meanwhile it allowed the 
Directors to authorise the Governor-General of India 
to appoint a Lieutenant-Governor “ unless and until a 
separate Governor of the Presidency of Bengal ” should 
be appointed. At home the objection which weighed 
most with the authorities was the fear of weakening 
the influence of the Governor-General by a reduction of 
his patronage, and no doubt there were those of the 
Directors who hoped by influence exercised upon the 
Governor-General to secure for their friends some of 
the loaves and fishes in India. The Statute of 1853 
threw open to competition the admission to Haileybury 
College and the medical service. Hogg, writing to Lord 
Dalhousie on the 24th of May, 1853, bemoaned the 
change : “ The Court is to be reduced to eighteen, of 
whom six are to be selected from those who have served 
in India. The civil patronage is to be taken away, and 
the vacancies to be supplied by general competition. 
This can never answer or work for the public good.” 

age to natural-born subjects of Her Majesty without 
nominations from the Directors, their object might still 
be secured through the Governor -General, and they 
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pressed for the retention by him of his patronage in 
Bengal. Their influence was so far successful that the 
door was left open by providing in the Statute 16 & 17, 
Viet. c. 95, for the appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor 
subject to the express condition that the Governor- 
General should be free to limit the extent of his 
authority. 

No time w^s lost by the Court of Directors in 
authorising Lord Dalhousie to exercise the power thus 
conferred upon him. But although the Court’s despatch, 
No. 61, dated the 12th of October, 1853, empowered 
him to proceed at once, he determined to postpone 
action, partly in order to carry out some measures 
which he had under consideration for the better admini- 
stration of his own province, and partly that he might 
await the nomination of the new member of his Council. 
Meanwhile he disposed of the first difficulty in the way 
by settling the distribution of patronages. In a minute, 
dated the 20th of April, he asserted his indifference to 
the exercise of patronage, adding that he regarded it 
“as a vexatious duty of which I would gladly dis- 
encumber myself.” His main object was to surrender 
as much as he could while reserving to himself the 
opportunity of rewarding merit. All appointments 
hitherto reserved by the Governor-General in Council 
he retained with the sole exception of that of civil 
auditor. For the rest, he took away from the patronage 
of Bengal two political appointments connected with 
the Mysore princes and the Nizamat affairs, several 
marine appointments, the ecclesiastical posts of Arch- 
deacon and Registrar, and the offices of Geological Sur- 
veyor and Protector of Emigrants. These excepted 
posts he regarded as of an imperial rather than a local 
character. Judges of the Sadr Court and members of 
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the Board of Revenue were to be nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor and approved by the Government 
of India. The patronage thus reserved was larger than 
that exercised by the Supreme Government in the pre- 
sidencies of Madras or Bombay, but it was far less than 
some of the Directors wished. Sir Charles Wood did 
not interfere, although he had written on the 19 th of 
August, 1853 : — 

You will remember that you remain Governor of Bengal as 
you do of the North-West Provinces, and that the power of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in patronage and other matters is to be that, 
and that only, of which you divest yourself. You must consider 
well how you can make this quite clear on the first appointment 
in order to preclude all chance of subsequent dispute. 

Patronage was only one of the difficulties that had 
to be settled ; the question of control over the army 
was another. In the hurry of legislation it had been 
forgotten that the Charter Act, while providing for the 
appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor, had not extin- 
guished that of Governor of Bengal, created by a 
former statute. On the 20th of October, 1853, Sir 
Charles asked the pertinent question, “If the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal is appointed independent of the 
Governor of Bengal, in whom does the army rest?” 
Lord Dalhousie was a practical man, and he reflected 
that during his own tenure of office as Governor he 
had received the military despatches of the Court 
addressed to him- in that capacity, but nevertheless 
he had dealt with all military matters as Governor- 
General in Council. Nothing was to be gained by 
starting difficulties or waiting for Parliament to untie 
the knots. He therefore wrote to Wood on the 3rd of 
December, 1853 : — 

As Governor of Bengal I shall make no difficulties and show 
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no crotchets. Everything will go on quietly, and no practical 
inconvenience will be felt until the matter is settled ! 

Then having wound up his own administration of 
Bengal with a review of his proceedings, he appointed 
Halliday, on the 29th of April, 1854, as the first 
Lieutenant-Governor, and the change of offices took 
place on the 1st of May. Sir Charles Wood was still 
considering the legal questions when he heard the news. 
On the 24th of June he wrote : — 

You have puzzled us all a good deal by your announcement 
of Halliday’s appointment. It appeared to us that you considered 
it could not be done without an Act of Parliament, and I have 
one ready drawn which I proposed to introduce for the purpose, 
curing the defects of the existing Acts, and covering all that has 
been, as we believe, irregularly done for the last twenty years in 
administering the army of Bengal by the Government of India. 

Factum valet, and Parliament without discussion covered 
up any illegalities that the Governor -General or his 
predecessors might have committed. The Act, 17 & 
18 Viet. c. 77, passed on the 7th of August, 1854, em- 
powered the Governor-General to assume the govern- 
ment of any part of India with the sanction of the 
Court of Directors and the Board, and to limit and 
declare the extent of the authority of the Governors or 
Lieutenant-Governors. All powers as to the presidency 
of Fort William, not transferred to the Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal or of Agra or the 
North -West Provinces, were vested in the Governor- 
General in India in Council, and it was declared that 
“ the Governor-General of India shall no longer be the 
Governor of the said presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal.” 

Lord Dalhousie had his own way in Bengal, but his 
views on the subject of the choice of Governors for the 
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minor presidencies were not accepted. He urged 
strongly that the Governors should be selected from 
the ranks of the Indian service, and be conferred upon 
men with local experience. He described a typical 
Governor of Madras in these terms : — 

Then the Governor arrives from England. He sits down 
upon his chair at Guindy and grows to it for the next five years. 
Then he returns to England. No district is ever visited, no 
officers are ever seen unless they come to the presidency. Every- 
thing must be taken on credit. There cannot possibly be life and 
vigour throughout the service. 

Anticipating the usual argument of the danger of 
losing patronage, he added : “In truth no patronage 
will be lost. The Governors will be appointed as 
before, but the selection will be limited to men who 
possess the local knowledge necessary for the charge.” 
He was prepared to give up the local councils if the 
argument of economy would add weight to his proposal. 
But when he found that this further surrender of 
patronage would strengthen the opposition to his plan, 
he abandoned that part of it. The Court, however, 
as well as the President, turned a deaf ear to his advice. 
Still, recognising the force of the contrast which Lord 
Dalhousie had drawn between the progress made in 
the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces under 
Lawrence and Thomason respectively, and the “stag- 
nation” in Madras and Bombay on the other hand, 
they accepted his strong recommendation of Thomason, 
and nominated him Governor of Madras. Unfortunately, 
as the Governor-General wrote to Hogg on the 18th of 
October, 1853, “the honour of Madras came too late 
for Thomason, and only in time to dignify his grave.” 
For that distinguished servant of the Company died 
suddenly from overwork and exhaustion on the eve 
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of his transfer to the government of the presidency of 
Madras. The Governor-General’s arguments, however, 
bore some fruit, for attention was called to the necessity 
of tours of the Governors of the presidencies, and the 
change of practice has since been maintained with the 
best results. 

The administration of Lord Dalhousie was signalised 
by other changes of far-reaching consequence in the 
constitution and regulations of the public service. 
Some of these were introduced by the new Act and 
under the pressure of public opinion at home. Others 
owed their origin to the Governor- General Of the 
first class the most important was the admission of 
candidates into Haileybury and into the public service 
by public competition. Regulations for giving effect 
to the new system were to be made by the Board, and 
a Committee appointed for the purpose under the guid- 
ance of Macaulay submitted its report in November, 
1854. It was at once perceived that the East India 
College, instituted at Hertford in 1806, and transferred 
in 1809 to Haileybury, had run its course, and must 
soon be closed. Accordingly Lord Dalhousie carried 
out a corresponding change in India, which he had 
long contemplated, by abolishing Fort William College 
in Calcutta. Nothing but the prestige of its dis- 
tinguished founder, Lord Wellesley, had saved the 
institution from an earlier death. In 1800 there was 
some justification for its existence. Then the young 
civilians had arrived in India at the age of sixteen, 
acquainted with “ the rule of three, practice, and 
merchants’ accomplishments,” but profoundly ignorant 
of the elements of a liberal education. The establish- 
ment of Haileybury had somewhat altered the position, 
but the College was kept up in order that the Hailey- 
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bury men might learn the languages and put a final 
touch to their other acquirements. The temptations 
of Calcutta proved too strong for them. “ The splen- 
did festivities,” described by Tennant, “ by which the 
evenings of the Europeans were exhilarated after the 
lassitude, fatigue, and debility of the day,” counter- 
acted any possible good that the young men might 
have gained in the lecture-rooms. Their extravagance 
became a byword, and they left the College with debts 
which frequently amounted to £10,000. It was once 
seriously proposed to apply a surplus in the accounts 
of India to the liquidation of these debts, which left 
the administrators of Bengal “ at the mercy of money- 
lenders.” Matters had improved before 1848, but Lord 
Dalhousie found the inmates of the College “ idling and 
loitering.” He at once put his finger on the mischief. 
A period of twenty -two months had hitherto been 
allowed for passing the examinations in two languages. 
This he cut down to six months, turning the unsuccess- 
ful out of Calcutta into up-country stations to learn 
law and the languages at a safe distance from “the 
festivities of the Presidency town.” With the advent 
of the competitive system he finally closed the College 
as being “ a mere fiction and shadow, no longer adapted 
to the purposes it was intended to serve.” In place 
of it he established a system of departmental examina- 
tions for promotion under the control of a central 
Board, which, with the modifications required by time, 
is still in force in all parts of India. 

This was not the only legacy bequeathed by him 
to the public service. It was in his time that all 
officers of Government were forbidden to take part in 
the management of banks or trading concerns; and 
one of his latest circulars, issued on the 12 th of 
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January, 1856, still regulates the duty of heads of 
offices in dealing with subordinates who resort to the 
insolvent court, and warns such offenders of their 
liability to dismissal. No Governor - General ever 
enforced by higher example the standard of public 
duty required from the servants of the State. At the 
same time he did not forget the privileges due to them 
in leave and pension rules, and it was owing to his 
advocacy that the Act of 1853 extended leave and 
furlough to the Company’s servants residing “ outside 
the limits of the Charter.” 

The changes introduced by the Act into the con- 
stitution of the Court of Directors were important. 
Upon them, and not upon the Government of India, 
fell the brunt of the attack in Parliament. As "Wood 
wrote : — 

They have ceased making their senseless attacks upon the 
Indian Government, and confined their censures to the Directors. 
It was curious to see the large majority for the “ double Govern- 
ment,” as it is called, in spite of the union of Disraeli with the 
Indian reformers, and the anxiety to strip the Directors of any 
power or patronage. 

It is true that at the instance of the British exporters 
of salt, a clause as to the tax on that commodity was 
added to the Bill, but even this was thrown out in the 
Upper House. And the reduction in the number of 
the members of the Court, the regulations as to their 
appointment, and the qualification as to the amount of 
stock which made them eligible, fell upon them with 
crushing weight. On receiving a copy of the Bill, Lord 
Dalhousie wrote to Wood on the 19th of September, 
1853, in these terms : — 

I regard it as the sentence of the Court of Directors. . You 
have not ordered them for immediate execution ; but the sentence 
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is nevertheless a capital sentence in my opinion, and death must 
follow sooner or later. 

He was consulted by the President as to the new 
Directors to be nominated by the Crown, and suggested 
the names of Millett, Currie, and Willoughby. The 
first he commended as, though a poor speaker, “ a 
man of excellent judgment and temper, and the most 
indefatigable worker that ever toiled.” Currie was 
less laborious, but “of undoubted ability, reputation, 
experience, good temper, and independent means.” 
“ Willoughby is one of the ablest men I have met in 
India.” Thus, although Lord Dalhousie had no voice 
in the alterations made in the constitution of the 
Court, he assisted in the exercise of the patronage 
conferred upon the Crown by the new Act. 

This account of the provisions of the Statute of 
1853 would be incomplete without reference to two 
clauses affecting the military concerns of the Company. 
By one of them the Commander-in-Chief of Her 
Majesty’s forces in India or in any presidency was made, 
by virtue of such appointment, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Company’s forces in India or in the presidency as 
the case might be. But the most important change was 
that which increased the number of the European 
troops of the Company from a maximum of 12,200 
men, fixed by the Act of 1781, to 20,000, including 
officers, and permitted the Company to train and 
discipline at home 4000 of that number. This was an 
increase of the military resources of the Company for 
which Lord Dalhousie had strongly pleaded ; but it will 
be convenient to reserve for the next chapter an 
account of his policy and his measures affecting this 
department of the administration. 
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Lord Dalhousie’s interest in military reform — Obstacles at home in the 
way of increasing the European troops — Obstacles in India to 
military reform — Outline of his reforms — Incompetence of the 
Military Board — Full trial given to it — It is relieved of commis- 
sariat, stud, and ordnance duties, then finally abolished — The army 
clothing department created — The Medical department organised — 
Strength of official optimism at home — Lord Dalhousie’s views 
regarding the necessity of increasing the European forces — His first 
minute regarding European cavalry — His second minute regarding 
European infantry in the Queen’s service — His third minute on 
European infantry in the Company’s service — His fourth minute 
on European invalid companies — His fifth minute on Bengal artil- 
lery — His sixth minute on Native infantry — His seventh minute on 
the Bengal cavalry — His eighth minute on the presidency armies — 
His ninth minute on augmentation of European officers — Suppres- 
sion of the minutes by the East India House — Lord Dalhousie’s 
proposals for forming volunteer corps — His views upon the system 
of seniority — Controversy regarding the Peshawar command — Rules 
observed by him in the exercise of patronage — The location of 
magazines — Reforms introduced into invalid establishments — His 
maintenance of discipline — His viewB on pensions, medals, and 
prize money — His advocacy of the rights of the Company’s officers — 
His solicitude for the welfare of the soldier — His views on the 
education of the children of Christian soldiers attached to Native 
regiments. 

The military organisation of India underwent such 
radical changes after the mutiny that one is apt to 
regard the year 1858 as the commencement of an 
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entirely new epoch. But in reality Lord Dalhousie’s 
reforming hand was as active in the military as in 
the civil departments of the administration, and if 
the authorities at home had listened to him, the Sepoy 
rebellion might have been averted. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that his successors, the Viceroys, have 
retained many of the changes introduced by him, and 
Secretaries of State have approved of other proposals 
which the Presidents of the Board ignored or rejected 
when they were 'made by the Governor-General. It is 
necessary, therefore, to give some account not only of 
the measures carried out before 1857, but also of 
those submitted for approval. The latter afford the 
best answer to critics who have tried to fasten upon 
Lord Dalhousie responsibility for an outbreak which 
he did much to anticipate and suppress. They justify 
the wisdom of the conviction which a sagacious young 
soldier, the late Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, 
expressed to his wife in a letter dated the 22nd of 
May, 1858 : “ What we now require is a Governor- 
General like Lord Dalhousie, a man of character, 
originality, strong sense, and firmness.” Fortunately 
the minutes and papers now available throw full light 
upon this page of history, and fill up the gap which 
Sir Charles Jackson was unable to supply, 1 “ although 
the authorities at the India House, including Mr. Kaye 4 
himself, rendered every assistance.” It is reasonable 
to hope that if Mr. Kaye had been more successful in 
his quest, he would not have laid stress upon Lord 

1 See p. 163 of a Vindication of the Marquis of Dalhousie ; also notice the 
omissions in the Return 70 East India (Additional Troops), ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed 12th of February, 1858, on the motion of 
Mr. Vansittart. 

3 Mr. Kaye's inability to find all of the nine minutes which Jackson asked 
for is inexplicable. They are in the archives of the India Office, and were 
certainly there in 1865. 
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Dalhousie’s “ rooted conviction of the fidelity of the 
Sepoy,” or attributed to him a habit of “ boasting that 
the condition of the native soldier left nothing to be 
desired,” or ventured to observe in regard to the 
seniority system that “ he left things as he found them 
on his first arrival” 

A brief survey of the position at home when Lord 
Dalhousie entered the service of the Company is 
essential to a proper appreciation of his difficulties in 
augmenting the European forces. On paper he had 
in 1847 an army which aggregated 273,360 men of all 
ranks, exclusive of Native pensioners. This force con- 
sisted of two main divisions, the royal troops, all of 
European origin, numbering 3474 cavalry and 22,622 
infantry serving in the three presidencies, and the 
Company’s troops, both European and native, num- 
bering 247,264 of all arms. Besides their regular 
troops there were also native irregular cavalry and 
native infantry enlisted for service in local areas. 
The first point to notice is that the hands of every 
authority were tied, and that the increase of the Native 
army at the expense of the European force was the 
inevitable consequence of the system. This result has 
been frequently overlooked, and it demands careful 
inquiry. In the first place, to quote the statement of 
Lord Ellenborough made in the House of Lords on the 
2nd of April, 1852 , “at present the Crown cannot send 
out more than 20,000 troops without the consent of 
the Court of Directors, which is contrary to reason, 
as the Crown is responsible for the safety of India.” 
There were two strong reasons which induced the 
Court of Directors to resist the tendency of the “ Horse 
Guards” to send out royal troops, and especially cavalry 
regiments to India. The Company had to pay the bill, 
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and the following table shows the cost in rupees per 
annnm of maintaining each class of regiment in each 
presidency, at a time, be it remembered, when the ex- 
change rate of a rupee was more than two shillings : — 



Presidency. 


Royal 

Dragoons. 


Native 

Cavalry. 


Royal 

Infantry. 


Company's 

European 

Infantry. 


Native 
Infen try. 


Native 
Irregular 
Infen try. 


Native 

Irregular 

Cavalry. 


Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay . 


712,100 

630,650 

660,000 


372,800 

345,000 

407,060 


551,100 

523,300 

522,450 


549.000 
510,180 

528.000 


282,300 

251,600 

279,400 


161,800 


180,200 



Then, when the Governments of India received a royal 
regiment, they had no guarantee that it would not be 
taken away at the very time when its services were 
most required. This danger was actually incurred on 
several occasions, and it was one which Lord Dalhousie 
did his best to correct. So long as it lasted, and so 
long as the cavalry regiments of the royal army were 
so costly, there was little inclination to increase the 
European force by recourse to that source of supply. 
There still remained the alternative of increasing the 
Company’s European regiments, but here a fresh diffi- 
culty presented itself. The Statutes of 28 Geo. III. 
c. 8, and 39 Geo. III. c. 109, limited the force of 
European non-commissioned officers and privates which 
the Company might employ in India to 12,200 men, 
and the number which they might train at home to 
2000 at one time. This restriction affected the com- 
panies of engineers and artillerymen, and the European 
infantry regiments in their service. In 1847 there were 
11,664 officers and men serving with those companies 
and regiments. Even with the addition of officers 
attached to Native regiments, whether of cavalry or 
infantry, regulars or irregulars, together with the 
European veterans, the total number of Europeans in 
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their service only amounted to 15,059. Until the 
persistency of Lord Dalhousie was rewarded in 1853 
by the passing of the Act 16 and 17 Viet. c. 95, which 
raised the limit to 20,000 men, the hands of the 
Governor-General were tied by law. They had in 
time past been tied by other fetters, such as the 
economies of the Court of Directors, and their fatal 
belief in the fidelity of the Sepoy. Thus in 1822 the 
the European force had sunk to 8000 men, and even 
after 1853 delay occurred before Lord Dalhousie could 
fill up the ranks of three new European infantry 
regiments to the total strength sanctioned. In such 
conditions, with the Company’s European troops 
limited by law, and with the reasonable disinclination 
of the Indian authorities to accept royal regiments, 
the inevitable consequence was an increase of the 
Native army. 

Such was the position of affairs at home, and in 
India itself there were several obstacles which hampered 
reform. There was a natural jealousy between the 
royal and the Company’s forces ; there were the water- 
tight compartments of the presidencies, and the dis- 
tinction between the regular and irregular troops. The 
rule of seniority and the oppressive weight of the 
Military Board were additional difficulties in the way. 
As to the first of these, Lord Dalhousie was soon 
reminded of the full significance of the “ dual control ” 
which entered into the military as well as the civil 
organisation of the Company. His attention was called 
to a letter, written on the 25th of March, 1834, by the 
Horse Guards to the India Board — 

The Company’s army in India being in fact principals, and that - 
of His Majesty being only auxiliaries, the officers of the Company's 
army must necessarily possess many important advantages over 
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those of the King. They naturally fill all the efficient appointments 
of the general staff of the army, and with few exceptions all 
situations of emolument ; and however brilliant may be the service 
of His Majesty’s troops, and however indispensable in every enter- 
prise of importance, any effort to alter this relative position would 
only tend to establish it the more firmly, it being rooted in the 
nature of the political government and its separation from that of 
His Majesty. 

The occasion for this reminder was his urgent need 
for the assistance of European officers in the public 
works and survey departments. There were 500 
Queen’s officers in Bengal alone, many of them 
intending to prolong their service in India by exchange, 
and some of them residing in the hills with nothing to 
do. Yet Lord Dalhousie found this “ source of supply 
hermetically sealed to Government by the orders it has 
received.” The line of division between the royal 
troops and the Company’s European regiments met him 
at every turn. When he gave a medal for the Sikh 
War, he found that he could not grant it to the Queen’s 
troops. When he wished to introduce a change of 
system in the clothing arrangements, he could only 
pride himself on “ setting an example which the military 
authorities of the Crown might follow.” In the next 
place, every reform had to be introduced first into one 
presidency and then into another. The creation of the 
public works department, with a difference to meet the 
susceptibilities of each presidency, thus proceeded piece- 
meal. In Bombay the Military Board survived for 
some time the extinction of that body in Bengal. Not 
less serious were the differences of regulations, as for 
instance in the case of Sind allowances, of which an 
account has been given in a previous chapter. 1 Again, 



1 See vol. i. chap. ix. p. 826. 
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within the same presidency there were troops which 
were enlisted for a narrow area, and others that might 
be sent anywhere except across the sea. Thus the Sikh 
corps enlisted in 1846 for service in the country between 
the Jumna, Beas, and Satlaj, objected to go beyond 
those limits when conquest added other parts of the 
Punjab to the Company’s territories ; the 5th Cavalry 
in Hyderabad, whose services were no longer required 
there, declined to proceed to Burma. Finally, the 
traditions and the least noble interests of the service 
resented the principle of selection and clung to the 
rights of seniority. The Military Board at his side had 
to be encountered by a reformer as well as his more 
distant foes in Whitehall and Leadenhall Street, and 
none but a man inspired by the highest sense of duty 
and by unflinching courage would have attempted the 
task to which Lord Dalhousie applied himself The 
story of his achievements and of his unsuccessful 
attempts in the departments of military affairs therefore 
redounds to his lasting credit no less than his victories 
in war and in the field of civil administration. 

The first part of his work led him to apply to the 
military department the principle which he had adopted 
in the civil administration, namely, a judicious division 
of labour combined with the assertion of personal 
responsibility. In this he completely succeeded, 
sweeping away the Military and the Medical Boards 
and organising in their place a series of departments 
which continue to the present day to justify his 
sagacity. The second division of his labours brought 
him into conflict with the home authorities upon whom 
rests the grave responsibility of preventing the 
establishment of the sound equilibrium between the 
European and Native forces which the Governor-General 
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endeavoured to secure. Yet some success was attained 
in augmenting the European force, although the 
advantage thus gained was sacrificed by his successor. 
A greater and more permanent gain resulted from 
breaking down the rule of seniority, strengthening the 
forts and magazines, increasing the mobility of the 
army, and introducing Sikhs and Ghurkhaa into the 
Native regiments. In the third place, Lord Dalhousie 
improved the tone and discipline of the Company’s 
forces ; and finally did much to promote the health and 
comfort of the soldiers and to secure for their officers 
various privileges, among which were more liberal rules 
of leave. 

In the Military Board of the Bengal army he en- 
countered an institution which barred the way to any 
sort of reform, and called for the fullest exercise of the 
judgment which he displayed in his dealing with it. 
He started with no prejudices ; he even commenced his 
administration by defending that authority against 
unjustified attacks. When at length he was convinced 
of its irremediable defects, he relieved it gradually of 
the functions which it mismanaged, and finally secured 
its abolition without any dislocation of public business. 
The Board in Bengal consisted of four official and one 
stipendiary member. One of the former was the chief 
magistrate of Calcutta, and the increasing pressure of 
his civil duties afforded ample reason for removing him 
from an anomalous position. There then remained the 
three ex-officio members — the chief engineer of the army, 
the brigadier commanding the artillery, “ who attained 
his position by the strength of living long enough,” and 
the commissary-general, “ usually the senior officer of 
the department.” To these veteran defenders of the 
rights of seniority was added a stipendiary member 
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chosen from the Company's cavalry or infantry. The 
duties entrusted to this mixed body are thus described 
in a minute dated the 24th of July, 1851 : — 

Charged with the direction of the enormous departments of 
public works, of the army commissariat, of the government studs, 
of the ordnance — and therein of the foundry, the gunpowder 
manufactory, the gun-carriage agency, and the arsenals, as well as 
of the military equipment of the army, excepting only its clothing : 
charged, moreover, with the account and audit of the expenditure of 
these several departments, as well as with the executive direction 
of them — it is physically impossible that the Military Board, even 
if it were selected and constituted with the utmost care, could 
satisfactorily conduct so huge and unmanageable a mass of public 
business, or could get through it without those delays which have 
made the very name of the Board a byword throughout India, and 
which are equally harassing and injurious to the officers of the 
department^ to the Government, and to public interests. 

Nevertheless, although the Board was a byword, 
Lord Dalhousie had insisted upon its being treated with 
respect. His own Military department of the Secretariat 
had, in 1848, remarked upon the back of a report that 
the institution was “a Board of discussion which 
causes very useless trouble to Government and to the 
military department.” The Governor-General objected 
to such a description from the pen of a subordinate. 
Later on Major Goodwyn was rebuked for describing it 
as “ a public office whose energies have lately been ex- 
hausted by internal dissensions ” ; and when Sir Charles 
Napier allowed his Adjutant-General to forward on the 
19th of July, 1850, a memorandum containing this 
sentence : “ I can easily account for the Sepoys not liking 
to take the provisions, because being supplied under 
the system pursued by the Military Board, they are 
probably of a worse quality than the Sepoy can buy in 
the market for the same money” — the Governor- 
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general asked for a fuller statement of the case 
supported by facts and figures. But although this 
particular allegation was not fully proved, Lord 
Dalhousie soon found reason to wish himself rid of the 
Board. Business was delayed beyond his endurance, 
and on the 13th of September, 1852, he relieved his 
feelings by writing — 

Every man capable of transacting business, especially if called 
upon to transact business that requires action, will be found to abhor 
a Committee. In proportion to the extent in which you multiply 
agents in any business is action impeded and business ill done. 

Then the references made to Government on trivial 
matters were innumerable, and the Board when asked 
to explain matters intrenched itself behind its constitu- 
tion as settled by the Court of Directors, who had 
authorised it to refer its difficulties to the Governor- 
General in Council. Lord Dalhousie could only reply 
that “the Court could not have been aware of the 
endemic differences of opinion to which the Board is 
subject.” At times he states in his minutes the exact 
number of “ coolie loads of correspondence and separate 
minutes” sent up to him. But the evil did not end 
there. The Board when it did agree made itself the 
champion of other offenders. The ship Precursor 
carrying Her Majesty’s 80th Regiment to Rangoon in 
July, 1852, put to sea with only seven days’ provisions, 
and as she encountered stormy weather and was con- 
sequently delayed the^men were nearly starved. The 
Deputy Commissary General defended himself by refer- 
ence to “ the uniform scale established since January,” 
and the Board considered the defence good. The 
Governor-General pointed out that ordinary prudence 
would have made special allowance for the contingency 
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of foul weather at such a season of the year, and he 
referred to “ other cases in which these authorities have 
been indulging in a carelessness, a want of foresight, and 
want of common sense which might have been productive 
of the gravest consequences to the troops.” 

But mere criticism was of little avail, and Lord 
Dalhousie saw that active measures were unavoidable. 
The time was not, as he fully realised, propitious. For 
there are fashions in politics and administration as in 
the social affairs of mankind. Boards of control at 
home, councils in India, co mm ittees for every class of 
business, were the order of the day. In running atilt 
against such fashions, bitter opposition would have to 
be encountered, and it was hard for a civilian Governor- 
General to attack with success a system which his 
predecessors, including Lord Hardinge, had tolerated. 
The cautious tact, however, with which Lord Dalhousie 
proceeded was ultimately crowned with success. His 
first step was, as the homely phrase runs, to set a thief 
to catch a thief. According to the orthodox practice 
he appointed a commission to inquire into the adminis- 
tration of the commissariat department. A strong case 
was made out for a change of system, and on the 27th 
of January, 1853, the welcome news of the approval of 
his proposals by the Court of Directors reached the 
Governor-General. He at once directed the Commissary- 
General instead of resuming his seat at the Board to 
“ take over executive charge of the commissariat depart- 
ment from that body, and suggest the best time and 
mode of transferring the audit.” The Board, moreover, 
was not allowed “ to cast a millstone round the neck of 
the auditor,” but was required to audit its own accounts 
up to the date of the transfer. Lord Dalhousie’s interest 
in the new commissariat department did not cease with 
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its creation, he advocated and carried out many reforms 
in its administration. One of these deserves special 
notice, because during the mutiny a complaint was 
made and repeated in Parliament that the abolition of 
the Government and the substitution of rewari, or 
hired camels, under orders issued by the Governor- 
General in 1854, had delayed the march of troops from 
Amballa in May, 1857, and otherwise proved unsatis- 
factory. This story was officially denied on the 10th of 
March, 1858, by the Commissary-General, who wrote — 

I beg to submit my unreserved opinion that it is a measure of 
the greatest public benefit as regards both efficiency and economy 
that has ever been introduced into this department. 

Colonel Thomson, the Deputy Commissary-General, 
reported that — 

The Rewari camel-men have not failed us in any one respect. 
With the exception of 339 of some pressed by the civil authorities 
not a single desertion occurred. Considering the class of men 
usually employed as Surwans, I think it most fortunate that we are 
not dependent in any way on Government camels, for there is little 
doubt that they would, whenever they had the opportunity, have 
joined the mutineers. Nuthu Khan and Budderud-din, formerly 
Jemadars in Government employ, did so, taking with them the 
Government camels. This is the only instance I know of in which 
the camel-men have gone off of their own accord. 

It has already been shown 1 that the Board was by 
this time divested of its control and responsibility for 
public works, and now that it was further relieved of 
the management of the commissariat, the Governor- 
General saw his opportunity for a larger reform. For- 
tunately the next encouragement to such action came 
from the Court of Directors, who in reviewing the 
operations of the stud department, observed in a despatch, 

1 See chap. vi. p. 184. * 
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No. 92, dated the 2nd of August, 1853, that “ a more 
efficient superintendence than that given by the Military 
Board is required.” There was no need here to employ 
one committee to destroy another, and the Governor- 
General took action without any preliminary inquiry. 
On the 10th of May, 1854, he wrote that — 

The principle of individual responsibility, united with individual 
control, should be extended to the stud department. It has long 
been my conviction that the sound principle alluded to should be 
put in force as a general rule in all departments. The great im- 
provement already effected in the commissariat department, since its 
introduction there, is practical proof of its soundness and efficiency. 

Accordingly a superintendent of studs, Colonel 
Dickey, entrusted with full control, and aided by an 
adequate staff of assistants, was appointed “to give 
vitality and a purpose to the operations of the whole 
department, which it was hopeless to expect from the 
superintendence of a distant, stationary, divided, and 
ill-qualified Board.” 

A few weeks later, on the 12th of July, 1854, the 
last stroke of the axe fell upon the tottering Board. It 
was decided on that day that the ordnance department 
should be removed from it and placed under an Inspector- 
General of proved capacity, with a principal commissary 
of ordnance, six commissioners, and four deputies. Thus 
the occupation of the Bengal Military Board was now 
gone, and provision was elsewhere made for utilising the 
services of its members. In recommending their transfer 
Lord Dalhousie wrote : 1 — 

When this change shall have been completed, I sincerely believe 
that a great reform will have been wrought, the effect whereof 
will be most beneficially felt throughout the whole frame of the 
internal administration of this Indian empire. 

1 The Board still survived in Bombay and Madras, thus illustrating the 
difficulties caused by the presidential system. 
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The principle to which effect was thus given was 
applied to other departments. The army clothing 
arrangements had been left to “an inefficient Board 
composed of ex-officio members who can’t attend when 
they would, and of other members who do not attend 
when they can, a complex machine made up of sham 
responsibilities and fictitious checks.” One of these 
fictions was the “ off-reckoning fund ” and the interests 
of the ColoneL The reality, namely, the interests of 
government in economy, and the interests of the soldier 
in suitable clothing, was ignored. A Superintendent of 
clothing was therefore appointed in 1854 to take the 
place of the clothing Board. 

Only a passing notice can be taken of another organic 
change which was introduced into the machinery of 
Government by the creation of a medical department. 
This was proposed on the very eve of the retirement of 
the Governor -General, whose minute was written on 
the 1st of February, 1856 — 

The beginning, middle, and end of the imperfections of the 
Indian medical service is the vicious principle upon which the 
direction and control of the department is based. It is governed 
by a Board consisting of three members, those three members 
having been systematically the three oldest officers on the medical 
list. Recently the Honourable Court permitted a modification of 
this system of rigid seniority to be made, so far as to allow that 
one of the members should be appointed by selection. When I 
proceeded to act upon this permission I met with the utmost 
opposition, and although I selected a medical officer of the most 
eminent ability, one of the three seniors of the superintending 
surgeons, I was compelled to insist upon his appointment before I 
could overcome the resistance which was made to the measure from 
army headquarters. 

This extract throws light upon the opposition Lord 
Dalhousie’s numerous reforms encountered, and it ex- 
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plains much of the bitterness with which his memory 
was assailed when his detractors imputed to him responsi- 
bility for the outburst of the mutiny. Yet the wisdom 
of his scheme has been proved by experience, and his 
successors have profited by the courage with which he 
attacked the difficulties before him. Here again “ unity 
of authority, coupled with direct responsibility,” was 
the guiding principle of the reform. He recommended 
a clean sweep of the medical Boards throughout India, 
and the appointment of Director-Generals chosen from 
among the superintending surgeons or staff surgeons. 
Every grade in the department, the salaries and duties 
of the incumbents, and the mode of their selection, were 
laid down and explained. Noting that the Indian 
medical service, although thrown open to the public, 
was unpopular, Lord Dalhousie analysed the causes, 
suggesting remedies partly in the shape of better induce- 
ments to enter it, and partly by removing “ the inequality 
which now prevails between the position of a medical 
officer and that of his brother officers in respect of 
pension, honours, and rent. I respectfully submit that 
such irregularities are founded on no sound grounds of 
justice, expediency, or policy. No valid excuse has 
ever, or can be, alleged for maintaining them. Their 
effect is to depress the spirits of the medical officers, to 
depreciate a profession and class of service which ought 
to be held in the utmost respect, and supported equally 
from motives of prudence and gratitude.” The justice 
of these remarks could not be gainsaid, and although 
his championship of the service did not at the time 
secure all that Lord Dalhousie asked for, it furnished his 
successors with arguments and suggestions which have 
raised the Indian medical department if not to an envied, 
at least to the honourable, position it now holds. 
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From these organic changes of system the narrative 
must now pass on to a statement of the measures 
adopted or recommended for increasing and improving 
the military strength of the Company in India. Lord 
Dalhousie has never received the credit due to him for 
appreciating the dangers involved in the large increase 
of the Native army, and for endeavouring to redress the 
balance by augmenting the European force. On the 
contrary, no one can read Kaye’s Sepoy War without 
carrying away the impression that the Governor-General 
did nothing; yet he boldly encountered and in some 
degree defeated the strong forces of official optimism, 
which united the Queen’s Government with the Court 
of Directors in opposition to salutary reforms. Lord 
Ellenborough had, it is true, proclaimed his conviction 
that “it is absolutely necessary, especially under the 
present circumstances of India, in order to ensure its 
safety that there should be a very large increase of 
European troops and a very great diminution of the 
native forces.” But his inveterate hostility to the 
Court of Directors and to “ the present circumstances,” 
of which the worst feature, in his eyes, was that they 
had placed Lord Dalhousie in the office of Governor- 
General, weakened his influence and hardened the 
opposition of those whom he attacked. The public paid 
more attention to what Lord Derby told them. This is 
the picture which that peer presented to the House of 
Lords in April, 1852 — 

And, my Lords, with this gigantic dominion it is not less 
extraordinary that although for the maintenance of its vast empire 
this Company possesses an army of 285,000 men, yet that immense 
army you find composed mainly of natives of those territories 
which they have conquered, Mahomedans and Hindus; every 
variety of religion and of grade alike vie in loyalty and attach- 




